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IS CORRECTLY DETERMINED by its actual 


holding and driving qualities. 
No horse nail exists which has the tensile strength 


or drives as well as “Zhe Capewell™ nail. Easily distin- 
guished by the check mark on the head as here illustrated. 


The majority of shoers of the United States long 
since discovered this and use “Zhe Capewell™ brand. 

Every cavalryman, horseshoer and horse owner gets 
the greatest nail value when he specifies for 
ry Capewell™ nails. They are reliable and safe. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
LJ. S. @dvalry Association 





This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cable cost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 


lowest terms possible with others. 
<Spol—_———0 >» ___—__—<gog 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 


nature and as to their cost. 
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NOTICE? 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 


extra, 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
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THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 
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or Vepariment oO M ary Ar Armu Service S iS, 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 
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NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
fifth Field Artillery. 


* This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub. 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
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Individual and Combined Military Sketching 





By CaPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. S. Infantry, 
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CaPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
M I eU,S \ \ 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model tg06 Ammunition. 


By CaPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U. 8. Cavalry. 


FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 
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sole Agent for the United Slates 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


SS OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


















Vor. L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Six Maps.) 

VoL, Il.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. HWI.—*THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* PORT ARTHUR.” (lu Preparation.) 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London. Volumes I, Il and II], $3.25 each, net. 


M@ The Best Account of this War yet Published. WA 


SPECIAL AGENT 


— FOR< 


Grants Campaigns 





“THE WILDERNESS AND COLD HARBOR” 





F. ATKINSON, 


Lieutenant First Battallion, City of London Royal Fusiliers.) 






Three Maps and Twenty-one Sketch Maps. 
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REES, Ltd., London. 





PRICE, $2.00. 
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By MAJOR-GENERAL DOUGLAS HAIG, C.V.O.M.C.B. 


With Numerous Maps and Sketches. PRICE, $2.75. 


CAVALRY IN ACTION 


IN THE WARS OF THE FUTURE 


Translated from the French by JOHN FORMBY, Late Lieutenant- 
Colonel King’s Regiment. Witha Preface by Lieutenant-General 
Sir JOHN FRENCH. 


PRICE, $2.00 


CAVALRY ON SERV EGE 


Translated from the German of GENERAL V. PELET-NARBONNE 


by Major D’A. LEGARD, Seventeenth Lancers, 
Illustrated by the Advance of the German Cavalry across the Mosel in 1870 
PRICE, $2.75 


The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War 






BY COUNT GUSTAV WRANGEL, Austrian Cavairy. 


PRICE, $1.00 

















The U.S. :eneieg Aesaciaen3 is necetia Agent for ‘tis aneine 
and other Military Works published by Hugh Rees, 
Ltd., London. 
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MILITARY WORKS OF MAJOR H. H. SARGENT, 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
An Exhaustive Treatise on the Conduct of that Decisive Campaign 


In Three Volumes with Twelve Maps. PRICE for the set, $5.00 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


FIFTH EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


THIRD EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


Published by A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER. 


“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.” 


A critical Military History of all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


all of which the author was an active participant. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $4.00 
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Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 





By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD EDITION, Revistp anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 

2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
agraphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, ete. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers ? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” ete. ? 

5 WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 
report for duty, what report does he make, etc. 

6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 


knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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Adjutants, Quartermasters, 


Organization Commanders, 


Submit your requisitions NOW 


CARD-SYSTEM 


TICKLERS” 
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(With reference cards per the 1908 Army Regulations) 
The Modern, up-to-date Card-System of All Large Commer- 
cial Concerns Adapted to the Rendition of Reports, 


Returns, Estimates and Requisitions in 


the Army. 
Designed by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 
66 4 99 as well as separate cards per 1908 Army 
TICKLERS, Regulations for those who already have 


“TICKLERS,” are issued by the Q. M. D. like any other 
article of office furniture. (Cir. I, Q. M. G. O., ’08, p. 75.) 


GENERAL AGENT: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING # SKETCHING 


By THOMAS H. REES, “ajor Corps of Engineers, U.S. A, 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Engineering, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; Instructor Department of Military Engineering, Engineer 
School of Application, U.S. Army; Senior Instructor, Department of Engi- 
neering, U.S. Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted as a standard text book for examination for pro- 
motion of Officers of the Army, by authority of G. O. Ig! 
Current Series, W. D.; also as a text book at Army Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

GENERAL AGENTS: Price, $2 50. 
U. S$. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


U. S. Army Officers Order from Secretary Army Servic? Schools. 


MILITARY MAP KEADING 


By Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers. 





Adopted for use as a text and reference book in the 
Service Schools, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted by the Division of Militia Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, for use in Militia Officers’ Schools. 


EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, 50 Cents. (4 by 6 inches; 12 full page plates of 
figures, and one map of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity.) 


GENERAL AGENTS————> 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
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By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 
-—AUTHOR OF—— 
‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 
‘Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 
Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY—— 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
v , 
The Law and Customs of 
e - 
+ RIOT DUTY # 
ae e 
A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 
By BYRON L. BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col, Ohio National Gaard, Retired. 
CHAPTER TITLES. 
Chapter I. Definitions,Scope and Sources | Chapter XII. Proclamations. 
of Military Law. 2 OAR Closing Saloons. Order at 
“ II. Preparedness. be Beds Night. ’ 
IIL. When Troops Should be called “XIV. First Disposition of Troops. 1. 
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X. Co-operation with Civil Au- “ -XXI. Liability of Enlisted Men 
thorities. Under Civil Law. 
X!I. Ousting and Replacing Civil “ XXII. Militia in U.S. Service. 
Authorities. “ XXIII. Report of Tour of Duty. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY —— 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


















ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 


The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Cais cat Sasa 


Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 











The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leay- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit You Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY -° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 DELAwane ST. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


+ FPASSIFERN + 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
A Home School for tweny-five girls. Prepares for College. 
Situated in the healthy piedmont region, three hours from Asheville. 


Principal Miss KATE C. SHIPP, 


(Diploma Cambridge University, England.) 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


A first class Military School in every respect. New fire-proof buildings. 
Fifty acres of beautiful grounds. Strong Faculty; Class ‘A’; Location 
unsurpassed. For Catalogs and further information, address 


Col. A. M. JACKSON. 



































ESTABLISHED 1845 INCORPORATED 1900 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 


TROY, N. Y., U. S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERIOA OF 


Field Instruments for Civil, Hydraulic # 
Mining Engineers and Land Surveyors 


—ALSO DEALERS IN— 


Anemometers, Barometers, Field Glasses and Telescopes, Drawing Instruments 
and Materials, Scientific Books, Physical Apparatus, Accurate 
Thermometers, Standard Weights and Measures, 








No. 595. Prick $30.00. 





The engraving shows the Batson Sketching-Case designed for the 
use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors in reconnaissance 
and topographical surveys. It was given an extensive and successful 
trial in 1898 and 1899 in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as in the 
United States. 

This instrument is a small drawing-board, having upon its upper 
surface a moveable graduated circle, carrying a small alidade with 
scales, and at one end of the board a compass and clinometer. 

A full description of the use and adjustment of the Sketching- 
Case will be mailed on application. 

Correspondence is invited from those who are interested 
in special instruments, and prices for such work willbe given 
after an examination of the plans. 





OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUES AND 
PRIOE LIST MAILED ON APPLIOATION. 
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EUROPEAN | ) a EUROPEAN 
PLAN | PLAN 
>on Qo 

$1.00 $1.00 
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$2.00 | $2.00 
Per Day ey Per Day 








Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives 


(0@F- RATES MODERATE. JAMES KETNER, 
Manager 


J. E. MEINHART, PRop. 


CUSTOM FLOWER STORE 


CUT FLOWERS 


AND DECORATIONS A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Main 166 Home Phone 1100 


404 Shawnee Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Special Attention Given to Post Trade. 








E. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. C. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. C. E. SNYDER, Cash 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. f State Depositor 
County Depository if l City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekubler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposist 


























That distinguished bearing so characteristic ot 
men of standing in society and business is effiicently 


supported by the wearing of 


Chestarfeld 
CLOTHING 


The desired exclusiveness is secured by the individual 
attention given to each garment in regard to the eut- 
ting, tailoring and fitting. 

In this Spring’s patterns conservative ideas are 
developed. The favorite colorings are grays, blues 
and browns; mixtures come in small checks, small 
plaids and narrow stripes. Coats and trousers are 
more close fitting. 

A new feature for the coming season is the match- 
ing of the Suits and Topcoats. The latter are made 
either with velvet or self collars, and by their appear- 
ance emphasize the fact that the highest class of tailor- 
ing has been put on them. 

The price range provides an excellent variety of 


weaves and materials for your choosing. 


$25.00 to $65.00 


Sold Hxclusively by 


Gong, oind Rayer Go- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. THE LESSON OF A 
DECADE. 


BY A VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 


(Concluded. ) 
MARCHES—HALTS—UNSADDLING AT NOON, 


W* RS are made up of campaigns and sieges. Campaigns 
are made up of marches and battles. Cavalry takes part 
in both, and excels in marches. Good cavalry can execute stupen- 
dous feats in marching if its horses are in good condition, but 
horses fall away from fatigue and privation much faster than 
men. Weight and time tell on horses. With a light weight, and 
at a brisk pace, they will execute far greater distances than if 
heavily loaded and traveling slowly. Every moment a load re- 
mains on their backs, standing or moving, is a penance to them. 
The removal of weight rests them very quickly. A spare horse, 
that has been !ed the same distance as a loaded one, will seem to be 
perfectly fresh when mounted for a change. Good food, plenty 
of it, dry quarters, and room to lie down, will carry the horses of 
a regiment triumphantly through the hardest marches, if they 
are not loaded too heavily. 
Keeping these landmarks in sight, the principles of manag- 
ing cavalry on the march are not difficult to acquire. 
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In the fir_t place, with green cavalry and experienced officers, 
these last should see that the saddling be careful. 

If the light McClellan tree without flaps or saddle-bags is 
used, and if the soldiers are restricted rigorously to a blanket and 
shelter tent, with one suit of linen underclothes, the weight of the 
packed saddle, exclusive of rations, ought not to exceed ten 
pounds. Three days’ grain in the grain-bag makes thirty pounds 
more, and five days’ rations ten more. Thus it will be seen that 
the weight of a saddle with three days’ forage and rations can be 
reduced to fifty pounds, the ordinary weight of a dragoon saddle 
in Europe without a single pound of food. Counting an armed 
man at one hundred and fifty pounds, it will thus be quite easy 
to bring the total weight on the horse to two hundred pounds, a 
little over fourteen stone, at the commencement of the march, 
when the horse ought to be at his best condition. As the march 
progresses, the weight decreases, so that in three days nearly 
forty pounds has been taken from the load. The average weight 
of our future volunteer cavalry ought to be brought to this 
standard, and the maximum of efficiency will be reached. There 
will be room for medium-sized men of stout and active frame, 
and neither will the horses be overloaded, nor will the men be 
weakling pigmies, the extreme that some cavalry theorists would 
lead us to. A man under one hundred and twenty pounds is not 
much use in a sabre charge, unless he is remarkably muscular for 
his weight. But from one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and forty pounds weight has often turned out sorhe of the most 
formidable athletes, and activity and skill with the sabre will 
counterbalance the rest. For dismounted work, the lighter and 
more active a man, the better. 

The weight being reduced to the minimum, and the sad- 
dling attended to, the men should be kept on foot to the last 
minute. The practice of assembling mounted, and sitting on 
horseback, watching the rest of the column defile past, till it is 


the turn of the regiment to move, is bad. Brigade and division 
commanders should always keep a staff officer whose special duty 
it is to indicate to each regiment its place in the column. In this 
matter it is for the best to keep the same officer constantly de- 
tailed for this duty, and to attend to marches and camps in 
general. Such a practice is better than the rotation by different 
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officers. I have seen both plans tried, and the first always worked 
the best. 

Regimental commanders should, when waiting for the route, 
mass in column of squadrons, dismounted, and not move out till 
the leading regiment has fully passed. It is not of near the same 
importance in cavalry to keep a column closed up as in infantry. 
If fighting begins, it is quite easy to trot up to save distance, 
and the advantages of close intervals are neutralized by the 
dust at other times. 

The first hour of a day’s march should be taken at a brisk 
walk, when a halt of five minutes should be called. At such times 
the men should dismount in their sets of fours. This halt is very 
beneficial to the horses, as it gives them time to stale, and horses 
checked in the operation receive much injury therefrom. 

At all halts throughout the day care should be taken that 
regiments halt together. Many colonels, from an ever-eagerness 
to keep “closed up,” waste their halting time in closing intervals. 
Every halt ought to be fully enjoyed by every horse in the com- 
mand. Colonels of regiments should be warned to dismount 
their men as soon as brigade headquarters dismount, and each 
regiment is to follow without waiting for orders, as it sees its 
leaders dismounting. The only persons allowed to remain on 
horseback at halts are the staff officers on duty. All others, of- 
ficers and privates, should dismount. After the first halt a trot 
should be taken for the next half hour. During this trot regi- 
ments may be closed up, and, after the horses begin to sweat, they 
should be pulled up and walked. Cavalry generals should not 
judge of the severity of the pace by its effects on their own 
horses alone. Costly and well-bred animals, with very little 
weight on them, and relieved from duty alternately, they are no 
fit criterion for the horses in the column. A good general keeps 
his eye constantly on his troops, and concerns himself with them 
during the march. 

A second halt should be called at midday for half an hour, 
when officers will be charged to see that all saddles in their troops 
are readjusted if any necessity exists for it. The grain bag and 
ration wallets should be taken off at the midday halt, as also 
the sabre, which is fastened to the saddle by a snap hook at other 
times of dismounting, particularly to fight on foot. The loosen- 
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ing of the girths, even taking off the saddles, is advisable at the 
midday halt, if the enemy are not too near, and in dusty weather 
a good brushing will refresh the horses wonderfully. 

Half an hour's halt at noon employed in unsaddling will re- 
animate the horses to such an extent that when the advance 
is once more sounded they will seem as fresh as in the morning. 
The operation is quite easy with a saddle having no flaps and 
properly packed. A horse can be saddled in perfect order in two 
minutes, the packing having been done in the morning; and, if 
the men are accustomed to saddling and unsaddling rapidly, the 
gain to the horses will be great. Many cavalry officers will stare 
aghast at the notion of saddling and unsaddling twice a day, but 
I have seen the experiment tried, and it always paid. Officers 
can detect by this means the first beginnings of sore backs better 
than at night, when every one is tired, and they can prevent the 
evil from spreading by dismounting the man and making him lead 
his horse till it is cured. If colonels and company officers are 
strict on this point, it will prevent a great deal of suffering to the 
poor animals. At these midday halts brigades are massed by 
regiments, in columns of squadrons, in some convenient field. 
Shorter halts are more conveniently made in the road in the morn- 
ing. Afternoon halts are better when made in mass to avoid 
tedious length of columns in coming into camp in the evening. 

When the distance to be gone is settled, it should be made 
as rapidly as possible, to give an opportunity for going into camp 
by daylight. This system saves both men and horses, gives 
plenty of light whereby to post pickets, allows of foraging parties, 
and is better on every account. Slow marches and late camps 
wear out horses more than great distances more rapidly made. 

A cavalry general should consider these matters, and his 
men will appreciate him. A martinet who wants his men to en- 
camp in particular manners, to suit his individual whims, soon 
earns their dislike. 


CONTRAST OF SYSTEMS. 


The first division of the cavalry corps of the Army of the 
Potomac was successively commanded by two officers as different 
in this respect as light from darkness. The first was General 
Buford, a model cavalry commander. Under his orders, the 
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division pursued a course of victory united with comfort in 
marching, remarkable in the history of the war. Cautious and 
bold at the same time, he never allowed himself to be flanked in 
battle or delayed in marching. In all the time the division was 
under his orders I never remember an uncomfortable camp; and 
the condition of the horses was excellent all the time. 

After his death in the spring of 1864, General T. was 
put in command of the same division. It is safe to say that 
during the whole time he commanded us, our division never had 
a comfortable camp. An infantry general if anything, General 
T. was utterly unfit to have control of cavalry, and soon proved 
it. He had a peculiar partiality for encamping his whole division 
in a single field if he had to hunt for one for hours. Many and 
many a time do I remember him keeping his whole division sit- 
ting, waiting for an hour and a half while some member of his 
staff was riding about the neighborhood trying to find a large 
field. Somehow or other, when it was found, it was always a 
ploughed field. Down in the dust we had to lie night after night, 
horses and men alike tired and disgusted. Our chief trouble 
was securing our horses. We had to leave them in charge of 
some comrade who held three or four while we started off to 
find wood for picket pins. If a horse was at all disposed so to do, 


-all our picket pins would not hold him from pulling them up out 


of the loese soil. In the morning horse and man arose alike 
unrefreshed, dirty and uncomfortable, after a wretched night. 
The water was always distant from us, and when we went down 
to it we generally found the other divisions close to it and in 
good camps. 

The result was that this whole division, which Buford left 
at the end of a campaign nearly four thousand strong, was 
dwindled to less than two thousand at the commencement of 1865 
and what horses were left were in miserable condition. All which 
might have been saved had a cavalry general instead of a pom- 
pous infantry martinet been put over that division after John Bu- 
ford’s death. 

The change was wonderful when General Thomas C. Devin, 
an old cavalry officer, took command of the same division. AI- 
though in the midst of a raid of unexampled severity of march- 
ing, we had twice as much comfort as we had had in T.’s time. 
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Our camps, except in one or two instances quite unavoidable, were 
made in daylight and pitched among woods. Our pickets were 
secure; our horses, in spite of hard marches, kept their own, and 
three days’ rest and food at Whitehouse Landing put them all 
in trim for the final campaign. 

EUROPEAN CAVALRY DEFECTS. 

As a general thing, our cavalry generals, and particularly 
regular cavalry officers, were very careful in the matter of horses, 
frequent dismounting, and comfortable camps. European cav- 
alry in this respect are far behind our own. General Philip 
Kearny, when a subaltern officer of dragoons, was sent to Europe 
in 1840 to examine and report on European, particularly French, 
cavalry in campaign. He was fortunate enough to be attached, 
during an Algerian campaign, to the celebrated Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, at that time by far the best light cavalry in Europe. 
He published on his return a small pamphlet (the only copy of 
which now extant is in the possession of General J. Watts De 
Peyster, of New York city), describing his experiences. In this 
pamphlet he especially remarks on the carelessness of the French 
cavalry in this very matter of horses and on the length of time 
frequently allowed to elapse while the regiment stood waiting 
for orders to dismount. 

The same care that a good infantry general shows for the 
comfort of his men, a cavalry general should have for his horses. 
A cavalry soldier will take care of himself under any circum- 
stances, and grumble if neglected. But the poor horse cannot 
complain. He can only die if neglected. A cavalry general 
should remember this maxim, at all times and in all places: 
“Take care of your horses; the men will take care of themselves.” 

Camps should therefore be made in one of two places, deep 
grass fields near water, or woods. The latter are best on many 
accounts. The trees are handy to hitch to. A horse can pull up 
a stake in a meadow if he wants to. In a wood he cannot get 
away from his tree. His rider has not far to go for wood for 
his fire, and, not being tired out and dispirited by a bad camp, has 
heart to attend to his horse. Bad camps and comfortless nights 
disgust more men with campaigning than battles, and kill more 
horses than marching. 
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The experience of the First Cavalry division of the Army 
of the Potomac will illustrate this. When men are tired out 
and disheartened by a careless commander, their horses and them- 
selves suffer alike. Camps being good, marches brisk, and halts 
frequent, the first three days of a raid are pleasantly passed. Then 
the forage gives out, and it becomes necessary to “live on the 
country,” unless supplies are at once forthcoming. 


FORAGING PARTIES. 


The question whether foraging is advisable for the subsist- 
ence of cavalry is not difficult. The answer undoubtedly is, that 
regular issues of grain are by far the best for the force. Forag- 
ing relaxes discipline and injures efficiency, encourages maraud- 
ing, and pulls down horses by hard riding and heavy loading, to 
a greater degree than is compensated for by the grain procured. 
But still the fact remains that for cavalry to be fully used to the 
best advantage it must make raids; and in long raids it is very 
often necessary to live on the country. Cavalry that sticks close 
to the Army loses half its strength. It must be employed on dis- 
tant expeditions to cut the enemy’s lines, to be worth its cost in 
strategic combinations. ‘Tactically, it should be used to turn the 
enemy’s flanks, attack his rear, capture his batteries and wagons, 
and seize by swift movements the key of a position, thereafter to 
be stubbornly defended by dismounted men, till the infantry come 
up to relieve it. 

For its full strategic effect cavalry is obliged to live on the 
country after the first three days. 

Since foraging parties are necessities, then, it only remains 
that they should be systematized so as to attain two objects with 
the greatest facility, viz: 

1. The obtaining of the largest quantity of food and grain, 
to be equally distributed to the regiments. 

2. The infliction of the smallest amount of suffering on 
the farmers and women of the country. 

As foraging parties are at present constituted, they are full 
of defects. They are sent out too late, and the forage is not 
distributed properly. The march during the day may have been 
through a rich and fertile country, whereas in the evening the 
troops have possibly entered a strip of sterile ground. Common 
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sense would dictate the gathering of forage where it is plentiful; 
but common sense does not always govern military commanders. 
Where it does, it is called genius or sound strategy, and strategy 
is nothing but organized common sense. 

Foraging parties are generally sent out near nightfall, and 
often have to ride for miles before they find anything. In the 
case of large forces of cavalry several thousand strong, the 
operation is particularly difficult, as the country is very soon 
skinned by the swarm of hungry troopers. But the worst fea- 
ture of foraging is its waste and destruction. If the forage in 
a country were properly collected and distributed, there would 
be far less suffering on all sides. As it is, the foraging parties 
run races for the nearest barns, pack all they can get on their 
horses, and the result is that one horse gormandizes where an- 
other starves, and the most rapacious marauder is best off. 

Now all this might be avoided by a different system. In the 
first place, foraging ought not be intrusted to any and every 
officer. The only person properly competent to take charge 
of it is the quartermaster of the cavalry corps. While on a 
raid the whole of the quartermaster’s department of a body of 
cavalry generally indulges in a life of ease and dignity. The 
gentlemen belonging to it have nothing to do, and enjoy them- 
selves amazingly. Most of them stay behind at the depots in 
charge of the wagon train, and are quite free from responsibility 
in the matter of food and forage. 

The foraging parties are intrusted to officers in rotation 
from the different regiments, without experience in the issue of 
r food. This ought to be changed. The only proper 


grain ¢ 
attend to foraging parties are the officers of the Quar- 


people to 
They ought to be made to attend to it 


termaster’s Department. 
in the same manner as to regular issues, the corps quartermaster 
mapping out the ground for his division quartermasters, who in 
turn assign to each brigade its foraging ground. 

All forage should be collected and issued by the brigade 
and regimental quartermasters proportionally and justly. This 
is a very difficult matter to enforce if the men carry forage on 
horses. They will manage to cheat their comrades out of a fair 
share when they rejoin the regiment. A far better way is to 
impress the wheeled vehicles of the country into the service 
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and forbid the carriage of grain on horses. The quartermasters 
can then keep the grain much more easily under their own con- 
trol, and six or seven times as much can be brought in for dis- 
tribution, without any distress to the horses. For this purpose 
it is only necessary to supply every cavalryman in future with 
a stout lasso rope, to fasten to the surcingle we have urged 
instead of a girth. This surcingle should be made of heavy 
oxhide leather, with a ring and strap fastening. To the ring 
should be knotted the rope. 

This lasso harness is in universal use on the pampas of 
South America, and is wonderfully adaptable. Its adoption has 
been urged for many years in the English service by Sir Francis 
Head, in different books and pamphlets, and the Russian cavalry 
have put it to practical use since 1814. After the battle of Mont- 
mirail in that year, General Osten Sacken succeeded in carrying 
off all the heavy guns in his retreat by harnessing fifty horsemen 
with long ropes to each piece. Although the ground was of 
the heaviest nature, the guns were brought off without difficulty. 
At the camps of instruction in the Russian service the use of 
lasso harness is constantly practiced. 

In our own cavalry sets, at the commencement of the war, 
lariat ropes were issued, with iron picket pins. These were soon 
disused. ‘Their intention was to confine the horse at night, 
and permit him to graze while so tethered. In practice it was 
found that the horses were certain to get tangled in the ropes, 
and cut their hind pasterns very dangerously. The picket pin was 
far too short to be of any use, and the rope too weak. But a 
modification of the system might be made very useful. A lariat 
rope of sufficient strength, of leather if practicable, to be used 
to drag off guns, wagons, etc., would prove a most valuable 
addition to our cavalry equipment. 

In the matter of foraging this is more especially the case. 
Grain is always collected from farmyards, and there is not a 
farm anywhere in which one or more carts,or wagons are not 
to be found. If the foraging party numbered, say fifty men, 
eight or ten of them would be amply sufficient to drag a loaded 
wagon back to the regiment. A wagon can easily be loaded with 
five or six thousand pounds of grain, which would take, in the 
horseback system of transportation, from one hundred to one 
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hundred and twenty horses to carry, at fifty pounds a horse. The 
rest of the party would be disposable as vedettes, scouts, and 
escort, if foraging in presence of the enemy. If bad mudholes 
intervened, any force up to fifty horses is instantly available to 
extricate the load of forage. No time is requisite to harness up. 
Each man puts the noose of his lasso around the wagon at 
some or any projection, and fifty horses can pull as well as one. 

This system of foraging will be found particularly good 
in case of an attack by the enemy. A foraging party as at pres- 
ent constituted is almost defenseless. .Every horse is so heavily 
loaded that he cannot gallop fast or far. The forage has to be 
thrown off if fighting begins, and if the attack is repelled much 
time is lost in picking it up again. 

By impressing carts and wagons, and using lasso or lariat 
ropes, this trouble is entirely avoided. Four horsemen are suf- 
ficient to drag the wagon and the rest of the men are available 
to protect it. The lasso can be detached instantly, or the wagons 
may be abandoned by all hands till the enemy is repulsed. It will 
not run away, and the enemy cannot carry it off unless he too car- 
ries lassos. But, if foraging parties are attacked at all, it will 
almost always be by guerrillas, partisan troops raised in the sur- 
rounding country, and quite unprovided with regular equip- 
ments. Once beaten off, the journey can be resumed. If 
the worst comes to the worst, it is but an ordinary fight. 

By using lassos, impressing carts, and putting all foraging 
parties under charge of officers of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment many abuses and dangers will be avoided. Nine foraging 
parties out of ten are attacked while scattered and plundering. 
Under the carrying system the scattering is almost unavoidable. 
Every man has to be at work, and vigilance is relaxed. 

Under the system advocated all this is changed. Foraging 
will be done by brigades, not regiments. A party strong enough 
to protect itself from any partisan attack, say a troop from each 
regiment, the whole about a hundred strong, is detailéd to ac- 
company the brigade quartermaster. The officer of the day 
should command this escort, which should be prepared for just 
one thing, to fight if necessary. The quartermaster should have 
his clerks, orderlies, etc., detailed to act as scouts while on the 
march, to range ahead and ascertain the location of stores of 
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grain, barns, farms, etc. These men should be as lightly equipped 
as possible to enable them to be good scouts. The present prac- 
tice is that they become genteel idlers on a march. 

The nearest farm being found, it should be quickly occupied, 
the party moving on the trot. A cordon of pickets should be 
thrown around at once, and the escort halted, while the officers 
and one or two men enter the farm-yard. All negotiations should 
be conducted by the officers alone. The owner of the house 
should be civilly treated, and told that food and grain are all 
that is to be taken. He is certain to be civil. In those parts of 
the South in which the most intense acrimony existed during the 
late war, I never remember an instance where civility on our 
part did not bring corresponding civility from the enemy. The 
men should on no account be allowed to forage for themselves. 
They are perfectly certain to plunder, and in that case to rouse 
enough acrimony of feeling to render guerrilla warfare a cer- 
tainty. 

A working party should be detailed to dismount, unarmed, 
to load up the wagons with whatever is available. If their arms 
are left them, they are sure to bully some one on the premises 
when out of sight of their officers. The wagons being loaded 
with grain (it must be remembered that ten thousand pounds 
will be a full day’s ration for a thousand men), the question of 
food should always be decided in a manner as merciful to the 
non-combatant as possible. An ox furnishes more meat if he 
is driven away, and causes less exasperation of feeling, than the 
slaughter of a yard full of chickens. An officer should always 
take as little as he possibly can, consistent with feeding the com- 
mand. 

The advantages of foraging by brigade, and of using one 
ropes to haul forage, are manifold. 

First. You can carry away more forage, and distribute it 
with less waste, besides incurring no more danger than on picket 
duty. 

Second. Your own discipline remains perfect, without that 
inevitable relaxation that comes of marauding and even of indi- 
vidual foraging. 

Third. The country people are less exasperated. 
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This last advantage is very appreciable. Under irresponsible 
individual foraging, the poor farmer is no sooner quit of one 
party of the enemy than others come galloping up yelling like 
fiends. The poor man is kept in a continual state of anxiety and 
alarm, and his helpless family of women are liable to constant 
insult. It is these insults of marauders more than the losses that 
raise the spirit of guerrilla warfare in a country—a spirit of all 
others the most annoying in its results to a regular army. A 
corps of cavalry of three divisions, each of three brigades, under 
the brigade system of foraging, will only have to find nine well- 
to-do farmers within a radius of five miles or a circuit of thirty. 
Each farmer will only receive one visit, and if he has not enough 
he will be very glad to tell you the name of his next neighbor, so 
as to equalize the burden and save himself. Very few farmers 
cannot furnish fifty sacks of some sort of grain or its equivalent 
in hay, and a hundred sacks will feed a brigade for a whole day. 
It is true that you borrow the man’s wagon; but as it will be left 
in camp, he can easily get it next day, when the column moves on. 
Nine farmers out of ten will be glad to purchase exemption from 
marauders at such a price. 

War is a cruel thing at its best, and in a cavalry raid, living 
off the country, the barbarities committed are often inconceivable. 
The exasperation of feeling caused by them is sure to produce 
the guerrilla spirit, or bushwhackers. The excesses committed 
by our own forces in the Shenandoah valley and other places 
brought on this phase of war in Virginia The consequences 
were so grave, that to save his army from constant raids Gen- 
eral Sheridan was compelled to lay waste the whole valley, burn- 
ing every house and barn that would afford cover to guerrillas. 
The measure, founded on grim necessity, was worthy of ‘Attila. 
A different system at the commencement of the war, severer 
discipline and less robbing, would have saved us from guerrillas 
altogether. The advantages of severe discipline are manifold. 
The country people dread a well-disciplined army less, the enemy 
dread it more. An army of marauders is lax in discipline, and 
must go down before equal bravery and better discipline in its 


enemy’s troops. 
Brigade foraging with drag ropes, as I have recommended, 
removes all excuse for straggling on the march, keeps the com- 
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mand uniformly supplied, and excites the minimum of ill-feeling 
in the country. On a raid it will be found the best way in any 
country whatever, whether poor or rich. If the party has to visit 
several places in a poor country, each wagon should be sent back, 
as loaded, with five or six men to guard and drag it. Care must 
be taken not to weaken the party too much in this way, how- 
ever. Ina rich country a single large farm will often supply a 
brigade. 

Safeguards should in all cases be left at houses that have 
supplied the troops, to protect them from future pillage. Ina 
friendly country, where foraging becomes necessary, receipts 
should be given by the quartermasters for feed and provisions. 
If the Commissary Department is separated from the Quarter- 
master’s Department (which it certainly ought not to be), the 
brigade and regimental commissaries must attend to the pro- 
vision part of the foraging, remembering always the economy of 
flour or meal, as mixed with meat in the invaluable sausage 
ration. 

3ut as soon as a raid is over, and the cavalry has rejoined 
the Army, supplies should be regularly issued. No system of 
foraging, however good, can supply an army for any length 
of time. The system of making war support war is well enough 
with an active general who can end a campaign in six weeks. 
If long sieges and tedious operations are indulged in, a base and 
supplies are absolutely necessary. Cavalry is the only arm of the 
service that can be said to be comparatively independent in this 
respect. As far as food is concerned, a well-equipped and well- 
mounted body of cavalry thirty thousand strong, commanded by 
a general like Sheridan, could march from one end of the United 
States to the other, and if placed in Europe could do as they 
pleased, in summer, from Paris to Moscow. But even they are 
forced to have a depot somewhere to supply them with ammuni- 
tion. And the rest of the army is still more dependent on bases 
and communications. 


BAGGAGE AND TRAINS. 


In the matter of baggage and trains there is much room for 
improvement in our cavalry service. At present there is no dis- 
tinction between a cavalry and an infantry train. One moves 
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as slowly as the other. There are just three things which are 
loaded in cavalry trains, viz., food, ammunition, and baggage. 
The provision and forage part of the train should not be taken 
on raids. Great bulk and weight are necessary, and such cannot 
be moved rapidly. 

Ammunition must be carried. So must a small quantity of 
baggage, but the less of this the better. 

The problem becomes, then, to carry the ammunition and 
baggage in the smallest space and safest and most expeditious 
manner. Ammunition has very frequently been carried on pack 
mules. The plan has the advantage of requiring no wheeled 
vehicles, and so of being independent of bad roads. But the 
disadvantages of the plan outweigh its conveniences. It takes 
an immense number of animals, which have to be fed, and makes 
a long and tedious train. Since cavalry must always be accom- 
panied by artillery, wherever a gun can go a wagon should fol- 
low. One ammunition wagon, with six mules, will carry as 
much as twenty-four pack mules, besides distressing the animals 
less. At all halts, a mule in harness rests; a pack mule has no 
rest till going into camp. 

Wagons, then, even for raids, if of any length, being settled 
on, the question arises, how small can a train be made, to carry 
enough ammunition for a cavalry corps? 

Taking a corps of cavalry at its full strength, viz., three 
divisions, each of three brigades of four regiments, of which 
the average regimental strength is about four hundred present 
for duty, the total service strength of such a corps is about four- 
teen thousand men. In a severe battle, the men being under 
proper control of their officers, and the latter not ammunition 
wasters, the consumption ought never to reach over forty rounds 
per man. This ratio can be adhered to with advantage, and 
leave the force more formidable in reality than the prodigals. 
Three full batties ought to be allowed for on a raid, the ammuni- 
tion to be carried in wagons, the men retaining eighty rounds 
besides. You can thus fight five pitched battles, if necessary, 
before returning to the army. At 120 rounds per man, it will 
thus be necessary to carry about 1,700,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion in the wagons, or about seventeen wagon loads, the full 
corps ammunition train for a raid. The artillery should have 
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a single ammunition wagon for each battery, at the rate of a 
battery to a brigade, making nine more, or twenty-six in ail. 
Ammunition being provided for, the baggage remains to be 
considered. It is a very difficult matter to deal with this, unless 
, corps and division headquarters set the example of economy. 
In several raids and expeditions I have seen attempts made to 
cut down the baggage, beginning with regiments. Staff officers 
a from division headquarters would come down the line of march, 
and pitch on to the pack mules of company officers, turning them 
loose, throwing off the packs, and in some instances confiscating 
the mules for division headquarters. Now, as long as corps 
and division headquarters are incumbered with a host of useless 
hangers-on, as at present, so long will the regimental baggage 
be bulky. 
In army administration, as in civil life, law is not always 
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: nor often justice. In too many instances it is rank injustice. If 
a general wishes his baggage train reduced, he must set the 
example himself. If he carries a dozen tents, and office furni- 
ture for a host of useless aides-de-camp, which takes six wagons 





for corps headquarters, four apiece for division and two for 
each brigade, he will have a total of thirty-six wagons of lumber, 
which will not do the force he commands any good whatever. 
The evil will be sure to spread down, and the baggage train be- 
comes a terrible nuisance, every regiment having its own tail, 
till the whole of the pack train extends for a mile and a half. 

To check this state of things, the most stringent orders are 
issued. Staff officers are sent to enforce the orders, and to 
reduce the regimental trains to the minimum. MHeartburnings 
and animosities enough arise out of this baggage business to 
ir breed a mutiny, almost. If all staff officers were gentlemen, such 
| ' a duty, even in that case, would be very disagreeable to perform 
. to both parties. But since a very small proportion of our staff 
officers during the late war could be said to belong to that cate- 
gory, it generally happened that they made their orders a pretext 
for making themselves as oppressive and insolent as possible 
to regimental officers. 

The whole secret of the cumbrous baggage trains of modern 
armies lies in one word, luxury. The private soldier in the ranks 
during the war, I can testify from experience, lived in perfect 
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comfort. Without piling a load on his horse, he managed to 
find a good bed, a good fire, a good supper, and a feed for his 
animal. An officer, if allowed by custom, might do the same. 
But officers are not allowed by custom to do anything for them- 
selves. They must wait for the pack train, when their servants 
come up to make them comfortable. To men who have risen 
from the ranks the contrast is unpleasant. The higher the grade 
of the officer, the greater his luxury and imagined wants. A 
general thinks it absolutely necessary to his comforts to have 
two walled tents, an iron bedstead, mattresses, sheets, blankets, 
a silver dinner service, and an army of retainers. Every little 
staff officer likewise finds it necessary to have a tent and at least 
two servants, one for his horses, one for himself. 

The adjutant, inspector, quartermaster, commissary, sur- 
geon, and ordnance officer are all too proud to work. They have 
clerks detailed to do their work, while they strut about in useless 
idleness, imagining that they are conferring a great benefit on 
the service by sometimes signing their names. Some of these 
gentlemen may resent the description, but I have seen the inside 
of too many headquarters not to be confident of its general truth. 
A good staff officer in the field is invaluable, and principally be- 
cause the article is so scarce. 

Now all the excesses of a baggage train may be avoided if 
the general begins the reform. If he will confine himself to a 
single A tent during campaigns, and compel the different staff 
departments to do their necessary desk work all together in a 
single hospital tent, the same officers may well sleep in the office 
at nights. There are just six necessary officers on a staff, the ad- 
jutant, quartermaster, commissary, surgeon, ordnance officer, and 
inspector. In most cases the aides-de-camp are mere honorary 
gentlemen, appointed from favoritism of some kind, and most 
profoundly in their own way and every one else’s, as low as 
brigade headquarters at all events. Two hospital tents ought 
to contain without difficulty the whole of a corps staff, with the 
general’s A tent opening into them. The headquarters would 
not be near as imposing as they are at present, but the staff would 
be more under the general's eye, and work harder. If the detail- 
ing of clerks was abolished, the work would be better done. A 
staff position might not be a remarkably snug berth, as at present, 
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but men who went on the staff would do their duty twice as 
well and be twice as efficient. If a single wagon contained the 
corps headquarters baggage, which it might easily do, matters 
would be much simplified. The staff and general should mess 
together. In the clubbing principle lies the solution of the ques- 
tion of the greatest comfort to all, with the smallest weight. 


THE MESSING SYSTEM. 


Two hospital tents and an A tent, a single mess chest and 
a single cook, would reduce headquarters baggage marvelously. 
Division are almost as heavy as corps staffs, but the personal and 
material of brigade headquarters may be much diminished. The 
adjutant, quartermaster, and commissary are about the only 
necessities here. Inspector-general and medical director of a 
division are at present nearly sinecure officers. Give them bri- 
gade work to do, and they will accomplish more and become 
really useful; at present they only consolidate reports and add 
up columns of figures. Too many papers are the grand cause of 
our bulky baggage train. They serve as the excuse for a vast 
deal of other lumber. But even having reports as they are, by 
adopting the clubbing system at all headquarters the baggage 
will be lessened to one-fifth of its present amount. 

Four wagons, under the system advocated, will carry the 
headquarters baggage of corps and three division headquarters. 
Nine two-wheeled carts under the same system will be ample 
for brigade headquarters. The train will be reduced, and com- 
fort, not luxury, will be augmented. At present it frequently 
takes an hour after the men are all comfortable in camp before 
the headquarters train comes up. During this time the general 
and staff are often occupied in cursing the teamsters as they 
stand about in the rain and mud, unable to obtain any sort of 
comfort. In the regiments the delay of officers to get their 
baggage is often still longer. Some of them find that the pack 
train has been invaded by staff officers during the day and all 
their store of grain and provisions gone. Now, under the mess- 
ing system, the baggage may be much reduced. Two hospital 
tents and an A tent would hold the colonel and all the officers 
of a regiment. The adjutant’s and quartermaster’s desks can be 
left with the forage train. 
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A single two-wheeled cart could thus carry all the baggage 


of a regiment, including a proper mess kit. As every officer 


has a second horse, he should be furnished with a packsaddle 
to carry grain for both. At present every regiment on service has 
a train of forty or fifty mules, besides led horses, and the total 
train of a cavalry corps is nearly as numerous as the fighting 
horses. By the mess system a single cart supersedes the pack 
mules, and every officer should carry his food and clothing on 
his own horse. The only relief an officer’s horse requires is 
the removal of the thirty pounds of grain. This off, the horse 
will be quite light enough to do all his extra work over that of 
the men’s animals. 

An officer’s horse should not be loaded down like a private’s ; 
far from it. Its rider has more running about to do the higher in 
rank he goes. But three days’ grain for two horses, although a 
great addition to a man’s weight, is a trifle by itself. If arranged 
in two bags of the kind before described, it can be unloaded and 
loaded at all halts, to save the horses. Spare horses in this way 
become the least possible incumbrance and- accomplish the maxi- 
mum of good. 

Under the messing system the retinue of servants is greatly 
‘diminished along with the train. A cook and two waiters are 
ample for a regimental mess. All the enlisted men detailed from 
the ranks in such a case are the grooms, one for each officer. 
Less than this cannot be allowed. An officer cannot groom two 
horses and attend to company duty besideg; and it is better to 
allow the grooms to volunteer from the ranks, as they are more 
amenable to discipline than civilians. 

In the matter of eating and drinking, the mess system af- 
fords far more comfort than the individual system. A good 
cook can be hired at very small expense to each officer, when 
all club together; provisions will cost much less; last and best, 
the mess system encourages esprit de corps and cordiality of feel- 
ing among officers, and a regiment is apt to work better under it. 

In time of peace, and in garrison, the mess system is far 
from desirable. In the British army, where it prevails exclusive- 
ly, it gives rise to much extravagance, and ruins many a poor 
man by the emulation to excel his richer comrades. But in war 
time, and with the mess baggage restricted toa single cart, 
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extravagance is easily checked. The caterer should in all cases be 
the regimental commissary. His duties are a mere sinecure at 
most times, and this service would make him a useful man. 
Rotation of special duties is always unadvisable. The business 
of caterer requires experience, and who is better fitted for it 
than the commissary ? 

Now let us see the difference between a corps train on a 
long raid under the two plans: 


TRAIN ON MESS SYSTEM. 


PCLT TRL Es) Cy Poy 2 Bago 6 Ona a ee 17 wagons. 
Corps and: division: Headquartersic ss. i..os 666 5i0 sai eessiele siecle sie ¢ 4 fe 


21 wagons. 


Brigade headquarters. (nine brigades)... ..0..eccscceseee snes 9 carts. 
Regimental headquarters (thirty-six regiments)............. 36 ‘ 
45 carts. 


TRAIN ON OLD SYSTEM. 


PAMSUREA PRTG STOTT ae reas Sarees ier SRI boa wa aa aoe 17 wagons. 
RES IE ACUTE CIS. <a) -alsiy.c 5015 si0i 4 ole Wise aip eiele e Miele Se eiesietecciee 4 of 
Three division headquarters, at two wagonsS...............00- 6 m 
Nine brigade headquarters, at one wWagon...........ecceeeees 9 fe 

g 1 g 


36 wagons. 
Regiments, about forty pack mules each, all told thirty-six 
PU SONIMU EN hp ms ch gy owe bi a16 5a) ps clog WIS sw opp oe ee ofa sac ors ee tare ee ees 1,440 mules. 

The difference in length is something remarkable when the 
two trains are compared. <A six-mule wagon occupies about 
sixty feet in column, allowing for intervals. A train on the mess 
system, allowing twenty-five feet each for the carts, a liberal al- 
lowance, would measure in single file seven hundred and ninety- 
five yards, not quite half a mile. On the present system the 
wagons alone measure seven hundred and twenty yards, the 
mules in column of fours, at five yards apiece, nineteen hundred 
yards more; a total of two thousand six hundred and twenty 
yards, or about a mile and a half. 

In moving single brigades the difference is still more strik- 
ing, five carts being all the baggage train, instead of the present 
string of sore backed mules. In comfort of lodging the dif- 
ference is equally marked. Two hospital tents will hold all the 
officers of a regiment with perfect ease, as they already hold in 
hospital twice as many wounded men in comfort and coolness. 
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The ample hospital tent, perfectly water-proof, is far better 
to sleep in than a shelter tent, which is all that our officers carried 
on active service. Thus it will be seen that by a wise use of the 
clubbing principle, for officers, the baggage train of an army can 
be reduced to less than one-third its present length, with an in- 
crease in solid comfort in three important points, viz.: Ist. 
Quickness of camping; 2d. A dry tent; 3d. Good food. The 
loss is in individual freedom, a restraint that will be found very 
useful among young officers, as tending to the suppression of un- 
gentlemanly and boyish tricks, by the tacit veto of polite society. 

The colonel’s tent should be alone, however. He must not 
mix too freely with his officers, except at mess. Familiarity 
breeds contempt. The other field officers I have not provided for, 
simply because, in any common-sense improvement of the cavalry, 
it will be expedient to abolish the lieutenant-colonel and two of 
the majors. In the three-battalion system adopted during the 
war, the three majors were very good theoretically; practically, 
they were dummies in most cases. 

OFFICERS AND BREVETS—-HORSE ARTILLERY—MITRAILLEUSES. 

A colonel, a major, a staff of adjutant, quartermaster, com- 
missary, ordnance officer, surgeon, and veterinary surgeon, with 
a captain for each company, is the best complement of officers a 
volunteer cavalry regiment can have. In such a regiment the 
non-commissioned officers would be trusted with many responsi- 
bilities. I venture to say that they would prove worthy of them. 
Good sergeants and corporals are the life-blood of an army. 
Their promotions for merit should be by brevet, so that they could 
enjoy the opportunity of association with their superior officers 
before exercising actual command. By the system of brevets 
you place a man on probation in each new rank, and are not sad- 
dled with a drunken officer, who may have been an excellent ser- 
geant, but turns out to be unfit for elevation. I have seen too 
many instances of this not to feel anxious for a check on the 
practice in future. By the brevet system, a colonel can always 
remit a man to sergeant’s duty. He draws the pay of his brevet 
rank only while doing the duty of that rank. Still, in such cases, 
the option of resignation should be given. A degraded officer 
will never make a good sergeant again, unless he does his duty 
willingly. 
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But one branch of the strength of a cavalry corps remains 
to be noticed on the march, after which the questions of outpost 
and advance duty and the purely strategic part of cavalry service 
will terminate the disquisition. This branch is horse artillery; 
and its proper management ought to be part of every cavalry of- 
ficer’s education. 

During the war of the Rebellion nearly all the batteries of 


horse artillery serving with our volunteer cavalry belonged to 
the regular service. They were splendid batteries, well horsed 
and equipped, and officered mostly with West Pointers. The 
guns were either three-inch rifles or “light twelve-pounders” of 
brass (a cross between the howitzer and long twelve or Napoleon 
gun). But in the matter of horse artillery, a great economy of 
men and horses might be practiced, and that with advantage to 
the whole corps, if the system of lasso draught, before mentioned, 
were more generally applied. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the use of artillery in the 
field is by no means the mystery that many artillery officers love 
to call it, to enhance their own importance. That there is much 
abstruse science required for the full making up of an accom- 
plished artillery officer, we do not pretend to deny. But a great 
deal of this abstruse science is thrown away in the field. A table 
of ranges at different degrees of elevation, to be committed to 
memory, and a faculty of judging distance correctly, are the 
great essentials for a chief of piece. | have often and often seen 
old artillery sergeants beat their elegantly educated West Point 
officers all to nothing at a difficult shot. 

The theoretical knowledge necessary to posting a battery 
properly, and the management of the guns in action, do not re- 
quire, after all said, the expensive array of officers and the 
amount of luxury now accorded to a battery of horse artillery. 
A single captain and a dozen sergeants from the old Regular 
Army, with the guns and caissons, ought to be enough for a 
cavalry battery. The men of the regiments can be taught to 
work a gun in three days. The service is perfectly simple. Artil- 
lery officers drill at it for a long time in order to get the men 
to do certain things in a certain way, but the root of all this 
is found in the little phrase “fuss and feathers.” Our cavalry of 
the future ought to be drilled for work, not for show. A bat- 
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tery of six guns, four being rifles, two “light twelves,” ought to 
accompany every brigade. The regiments should take turns to 
drag it with their lassos, the advance regiment of the day having 
that honor. Any force of horses necessary could be put on at 
once, in muddy roads and over soft fields, and the guns would 
never be an incumbrance. 

The advantages of horsing a battery from the regiments, 
and of drilling all the men of every regiment to the “school of 
the piece,” are manifold. The men soon get very proud of their 
pieces, and will stick to them through thick and thin. The artil- 
lery sergeants would command the pieces and caissons, and the 
artillery captain the battery. Equal precision of fire would be at- 
tained, with greater economy of men and horses. One hundred 
and twenty of the latter will be saved in each brigade, with the 
pay of gunners and drivers. Under the lasso draught system, 
gunners, drivers, and supports are all one. The covering squad- 
ron of cavalry furnishes all three. The saving in baggage is also 
‘immense. As for the traveling forge and repairs, etc., this is 
easily provided for. The sergeants of caissons should be artifi- 
cers as well as gunners. 

It may be objected that there is no provision in this plan 
for the replacement of the chiefs of pieces who act as pointers, 
if killed. I have only to say that the casualties in a battery of 
flying artillery are so rare, that long before a chief of piece gets 
disabled he will have had time to train a dozen successors in 
every regiment, among the sergeants. In the course of three 
years’ active campaigning in Virginia, I cannot recall an instance 
of a man being killed in our brigade battery under fire, and’ I 
only remember one instance in which a limber was smashed by 
a round shot. Batteries serving with infantry have hard times 
in action. Their service is very frequently the most dangerous 
on a field of battle, and their losses are out of all proportion 
to that of the other arms. But flying artillery batteries have the 
easiest time of any body of men in the army, apart from the 


quartermaster's department people. 

Under the lasso draught system, not only do the men be- 
come fond and proud of their pieces, but in case of capturing 
an adverse battery their practice becomes excessively valuable. 
Dropping the nooses of their lassos over the pintle-bolts of the 
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trails, they can whisk off with captured guns in a moment, be- 
fore the supports have time to retake them, even if the limbers 
have been galloped off by the enemy. 

The use of the lasso is easily learned by men who know 
how to ride. The perfection of skill attained by gauchos and 
Mexican vaqueros need not be hoped for. But any man can learn 
how to throw a lasso if he is properly taught, and the art may 
often prove very valuable, especially in capturing prisoners, 
stopping escaping artillery teams, forming bridges, etc. (In the 
brief system of tactics annexed to this treatise will be found 
instructions for lasso casting. ) 

The use of the lasso, in conjunction with the ox-hide sur- 
cingle as a harness, if introduced in full in our cavalry, will add 
vastly to its future value. Even green cavalry can learn its use, 
and very soon become exceedingly expert. It is a peculiarly 
American invention, and as such is well suited to our cavalry 
of the future. In performing the service of artillery drivers and 
gunners, it will enable cavalry to act as well as artillerymen. 
It will prove an immense economy in expense, saving the cost 
of all the horses and four-fifths of the men of all the flying bat- 
teries in the service, without reducing their precision of fire one 
iota. If it is a waste of labor to use men to do horses’ work, 
it is equally waste to maintain a corps of men to do nothing but 
sponge and ram and carry cartridges. Cavalrymen can learn the 
duties with ease, and leave the artillery sergeants to their true 
duties, as pointers and marksmen; the captain to his, the theo- 
retical direction of the whole battery. 

Cavalry officers, under this system, from emulation and 
curiosity, would be inspired to study up artillery subjects, and by 
so doing the tone of the volunteer service would very probab'y 
be much improved, for, as before noticed, “learning softens the 
manners.’ Besides which, the study of artillery leads to fortifi- 
cation and strategy, studies of all others valuable to cavalry offi- 
cers, especially the latter. In fact a cavalry raid is a master- 
piece of strategy, and when a whole army executes the same 
movement, it is so recognized. 

Before leaving the subject of flying artillery, it seems that 
some notice ought to be taken of the great artillery improve- 
ment of the decade, the mitrailleuse or battery gun. A modifica- 
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tion of this instrument was tested, or rather tried superficially, 
in our own war, in McClellan’s peninsular campaign. It was 
then pronounced a failure. But during the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, the mitrailleuse has done terrible work, when properly 
used. Tried at long ranges, it has proved to be inaccurate, and 
not to be relied on to the extent of rifled shell guns. But at 
close quarters, against columns of troops, for the same purpose 
as grape and canister, it is far superior to a brass gun. If the 
composition of our future flying batteries were ordered at five 
rifled guns and one mitrailleuse to every brigade of cavalry, I 
am inclined to think that the improvement over the old batteries 
would be marked. The Gatling gun or American mitrailleuse is 
a magnificent weapon of this kind, for simplicity and accuracy. 
A section of these to each brigade, with a single battery of eight 
thirty-pound Parrot guns, would be a great improvement on the 
present system. The heavy guns are able to demolish any field 
fortifications; the mitrailleuses will finish up any troops opposed 
to them far better than brass guns with canister. But in such 
case the mitrailleuse should only be used for its true purpose, the 
repulsion of attacks at close quarters. In the frequent instances 
whereiri the Prussians captured these guns in 1870, it was invari- 
ably from the same fault—waste of ammunition at long shots, 
leaving the gun dumb and powerless at the decisive moment. 
Properly used as a reserve, the mitrailleuse will be an invaluable 
weapon. Out of ammunition, men are not fit to use it any more 
than its grandfather and original, the Colt’s revolver. 
STRATEGY—SCOUTS. 

We have now passed in review the purely tactical and logis- 
tic elements of cavalry in campaign, its arms, horses, food, for- 
age, clothing, marches, baggage, and artillery. It remains to 
treat of the strategical part of cavalry duty, the system of pickets 
and scouts, whereby it finds out the enemy’s movements while 
hiding its own. We will commence with scouts. 

Perhaps there is no part of warfare so difficult to master, 
so important in results if mastered, so fruitful of disasters if 
uncomprehended, as the science of scouting. Able, faithful and 
are very rare. The combination of qualities 


trustworthy scouts 
that go to make a good scout is not often met with. Nine out 
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of ten of the headquarter scouts in our service during the war 
were simply reckless scoundrels, who brought in but little valu- 
able information, and stole horses from the farmers to sell for a 
consideration. There were exceptions, but this was the rule. 
A more useless body of men, take them all in all, was seldom 
met with. The rebel scouts, on the other hand, especially at the 
commencement of the war, furnished the fullest information to 
their chiefs. One great cause of this was that the rebel cavalry 
scouts were very often officers of intelligence and address, who 
could take hints quickly, adapt themselves to circumstances with 
readiness, and who had their hearts in the business. In the last 
words lies the whole secret of the scouting system. Some men 
are natural detectives. Such men are fitted for the position of 
scout because they love the excitement of finding out. Other 
men have suffered deadly injury from the enemy, and long to 
avenge themselves. If such men have lived in the country to 
be scouted in and know it well, they are the men to employ, if 
intelligent. But one quick-witted, well-educated officer, well 
mounted and lavishly supplied with fresh horses, if needed, will 
bring in more reliable intelligence than a whole swarm of detailed 
horse-thieves out of the ranks. It is far from good policy to 
think every rascal a smart man. An honest man whose word 
can be relied on will not furnish false information. 

Scouts will do well to go in pairs. Two pairs of eyes are 
betters than one, and two heads are proverbially better than a 
single brain. One can often take back intelligence while the 
other goes further at greater risk; so that even if the latter is 
captured, the general gets the news. 

Scouts should be mounted in the best possible manner. They 
should be first-class pistol-shots, and carry from two to four 
revolvers in belt and saddle holsters. They should carry no 
sabre on any account, as its jingle would betray them, and they 
ought to be light men themselves. Many a time they'll have to 
ride for their lives, and an extra pound or two may cause their 
loss. They should have all their grain and clothing carried in 
headquarter wagons to lighten them. Generally, they manage to 
live off the country without any difficulty, and supply them- 
selves with horses in the same way, as before mentioned. 
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The system is an excellent one if none but reliable officers 
are appointed. The mistake lies in supposing every smart horse- 
thief to be a good scout. A perfectly brave man he must be, 
not afraid to hover round the enemy’s flanks, and find out his 
position in full. Such a man is valuable. A dozen such are 
invaluable, and worth a horse every day if they need it, which 
they oftentimes will. 

With the spy system a cavalry treatise has nothing to do. 
Spies are expensive luxuries, and belong more to the province of 
the chief of the whole army than to that of the cavalry corps gen- 
eral. But the system of headquarter scouts, under proper dis- 
cipline, furnishes one of the best lessons of the decade for the 
future. Headquarter scouts form an extreme advance of bold, 
wary men, on swift horses, who should not fear to venture miles 
away in front of their own advance guard, to gain any informa- 
tion of the enemy’s movements. Men detailed in rotation for this 
duty fail in skill and experience. They must be kept on the same 
duty constantly, to acquire the skill. Every day that passes, 
every lucky escape, adds to their boldness in finding out the 
numbers and position of the enemy, and boldness and swift rid- 
ing are two valuable qualities in a scout. If they are reliable in 
their information, it will be found much more serviceable than 
that of spies, on account of its frequency, and the short time 
elapsing between seeing and reporting. 

Scouts should not be dressed in the enemy’s uniform. It 
tends to render the business treacherous and to degrade its char- 
acter in the eyes of the men in the column, besides deterring 
many men from volunteering as scouts who would make the 
best. Our own headquarter scouts, when Sheridan commanded 
the cavalry corps, were very much disliked by the men on account 
of their assuming the rebel uniform. I have known them even 
to be fired at deliberately by our own men, under pretense of 
mistaking them for enemies. Dressed in our own uniform, or 
something easily recognizable as such, they lose the sneaking 
spy character, and become twice as useful in reality. Their 
uniform should be something that resembles that of the enemy 
only at a little distance, and prevents the wearer being shot at by 
your own men. 
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Under the ‘“‘enemy’s uniform” system, the men in the column 
frequently fail to distinguish friend from foe, and I have known 
more than one instance of rebel officers coming inside of our 
lines and making due inspection without danger in full uniform. 
They were taken for headquarter scouts. 

But, under proper discipline, as before noticed, a body of 
bold quick-witted men, with sharp eyes, accustomed to judge 
of the strength of bodies of men at a glance, are very valuable. 
They should be prepared to shoot at an instant’s notice; to pick 
up the enemy’s stragglers and question them; to ride all round 
his columns and wagon train; to make off across country at a 
speed that defies pursuit, if detected; to turn and fight if not fol- 
lowed by more than four men. Quick decisive work can be 
made with revolvers, if a man is cool, determined, and a sure 
shot. Such a man has more than even chances with four ordi- 
nary cavalry soldiers pursuing him. If he should be a first-class 
swordsman, it may even be advisable for him to wear a sabre. 
But in that case the scabbard must be of simple leather, or the 
jingling will betray him. For night work, and often for day 
work, scouts should be provided with some sort of pads to deaden 
the sound of their horses’ feet, if necessity requires it. Such 
pads are easily made, and can be adjusted on occasion. They 
must be frequently renewed, as they will quickly wear out, and 
to be of any good they must be very thick and soft. A scout 
should also be provided with a pair of hobbles, to enable him to 
leave his horse motionless if necessary, while he reconnoiters 
on foot. A single strap, with two loops near the end, is the best 
thing for this purpose. The loops, which slip up and down, 
are passed around the two front pasterns, the long end of the 
strap is tied over the hock of one hind leg. A horse thus secured 
will stand like a statue for hours, and is released in twenty 
seconds. The strap can be used as an ordinary halter strap, if 
hitching places are near; but the hobbling plan makes a scout 
independent in a meadow behind a hill, whence he might often 
make valuable observations. Scouts should be furnished with 
powerful telescopes, to enable them to count distant forces with 
accuracy and in safety. A wary scout, at a prudent distance, 
with a good glass, can often gather more valuable information 
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than a more reckless one who ventures in closer. The former 
sees, himself unseen. 

If men can be found well acquainted with the country to be 
operated in, so much the better scouts. But if this is impossible, 
every scout should carry a map, on a large scale, to be filled in 
with details from his observations. Under this system, it will 
be seen, a scout becomes an important adjunct of the topo- 
graphical engineers, and may often be of great service. The 
scale maps furnished them should be drawn by the engineer 
officers of the corps, and the scouts will very soon learn their 
use, and become emulous of supplying the best details for their 
skeleton maps. True, an engineer officer would be needed on the 
corps staff, but this is only as it should be; and if topographical 
skill were more generally utilized by cavalry officers, the gain 
would be immense to the whole Army. A very little experi- 
ence, under the guidance of a good practical topographical engi- 
neer, would render the majority of men of intelligence and fair 
education capable of filling in the details of a map enlarged to 
say two inches to the mile, with a fair degree of accuracy, in- 
creasing every day. Distances from place to place should be 
timed by the watch and pace very carefully noted at every change 
thereof on a note book. Courses by the pocket compass, care- 
fully laid down, will help the engineer officer and his assistants 
amazingly. If every scout carried a note book in which he was 
taught to record his route, in the form of an itinerary, maps 
might be made with but little difficulty that would prove of 
great service in operations over the same ground. The general 
and engineer officer, by taking a little trouble to train scouts in 
this matter during winter quarters and in long rests over well- 
known ground, can very soon judge of their capacity and cor- 
rect their inaccuracies, besides teaching them how to do the 
greatest amount of work in the shortest time. No scout need 
then come in empty-handed. Even if he has not seen the enemy, 
he has mapped the country, and topographical information is 
always valuable. 

Scouts should be paid highly and kept on probation. If 
they are detailed from the ranks, they must be very sharply 
watched, to prevent their becoming marauders. Scouts have 
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such fine opportunities for this practice that the only real safe- 
guard against it is the selection of honest men for the duty. 


ADVANCED PARTIES—ORDERS OF MARCH. 


Scouts should travel several miles ahead of their com- 
mands, and in some cases a full day’s march. But inside of their 
line of march a second species of guard is necessary, styled ad- 
vanced parties, in front of the advanced guard proper. The 
essentials of a good advance are celerity of transmitting intelli- 
gence and the covering of as long a stretch of ground ahead as 
may be. As in the case of scouts, so with the advance. Its duties 
are special and require special training to insure perfection. It 
is thus better on every account to have a permanent detail for 
the duty, taken equally from the regiments of a brigade, instead 
of the constant rotation now practiced. 

3ut brigades should take their turns at the duty by all 
means. They are very frequently detached from the corps, and 
should always be able to act offensively, independent of the rest 
of the corps. Every regiment should have its share in the forma- 
tion of the advance, and its operations should resemble those of 
a moving picket guard, only far more sweeping and extended in 
reach. 

The advance of a corps need not be more numerous than 
that of a brigade. Its essentials are the same. In front of 
everything an officer, or brevet on probation, with a sergeant 
and two men, all carrying their firearms ready for instant use. 
A chain of vedettes, a hundred yards apart for a mile back, mak- 
ing eighteen men. The main body of the advance then follows, 
about thirty strong, with a second chain of vedettes for a second 
mile, to the advanced guard proper, composed of the leading 
brigade with its battery. 

By passing back signals the approach of the enemy can be 
transmitted along this line for two miles in less than two minutes, 
giving the main body time to prepare. 

When anything suspicious appears, the officer in front 
should examine it with his glass. If it is only some scout of the 
enemy, he ought to be able with his three men to shoot or cap- 
ture him. If a small party of the enemy is suddenly met, a bold 
front and vigorous charge will often impose on them and make 
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them believe a heavy force is coming. A loud yell caught up 
by the vedettes will very often intimidate and deceive the enemy, 
even if in some force. The object of an advance is to find out 
the enemy and keep him from finding out anything about your 
own force; and therefore men of boldness, dash, and plenty of 
brass are the best for the permanent advance. The same spirits 
that are turbulent and troublesome in a column are the very ones 
to be useful in an advance. 

The road being protected by the extreme advance, side 
roads must be supplied with their guards from the chain of 
vedettes. At every side road encountered a man should leave 
the chain, the first vedette taking a trot and riding out for about 
a quarter of a mile, or nearer if a sufficient view is commanded 
from such point to prevent surprise. The next man in the chain 
moves up, and the gap is filled by each successively, a man from 
the main advance supplying one more vedette. When the whole 
of the advance has passed, this man is relieved from the advance 
guard proper and then takes the post of the last vedette in the 
train. 

Under this system, first introduced by General Morgan, 
C. S. A., a great deal of country is covered with very little 
labor, two miles ahead of the advanced guard. The employ- 
ment of flankers and skirmishers, unless the enemy is known to 
be near, hardly pays for the consumption of horseflesh occasioned 
by constant riding over broken ground. 

Forces likely to be dangerous to a cavalry corps must move 
on roads, and if two miles of road are occupied by a chain of 
vigilant vedettes, whose whole business is to look sharp, an 
enemy will find it impossible to approach very near the column 
without being seen. Under the chain system the least amount 
of galloping has to be done by each member of the advance. A 
hundred yards by each vedette at every cross-road completes 
the amount. The scouts, who ride in light saddles, are better 
able to act as flankers. 

When the enemy makes his appearance in force not to be 
denied, the advance must halt and form up in skirmish I:ne to 
detain him as long as possible. In such case the whole of the 
main advance, vedettes and all, must gallop to the front and 
spread out into the fields to check the enemy, yelling like devils, 
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to make him believe them three times as numerous. This is 
the only time when rapid firing is advisable, as a great show with 
slender materials has to be made. Inside of twenty minutes 
relief is sure to come, and then the forward movement must be 
made in skirmish line with supports, in the regular style. 

In countries infested with guerrillas or bushwhackers flank- 
ers will have to be used, as the annoyance caused by such men 
to a column is often serious. Jn such a country a chain of 
vedettes, at right angles to the line of march, about two hundred 
feet apart, to the distance of a mile on either flank, will scour the 
country pretty effectually. In woody country these flankers 
must be much nearer, and at such times a competent staff officer 
should take charge of each flank, with two or three orderlies 
to attend him. 

In the case of men detailed for flanking duty, permission 
should be given them to deposit their grain-sacks and food- 
wallets with the caissons of the brigade battery as they go to 
the front. The work is so severe on the horses that they should 
be favored in every possible manner, and the men execute the 
duty infinitely better on horses not fagged out with heavy loads. 
When once a battle begins, and the general line is formed, ro 
such favor can be shown, from the number of combatants in- 
volved; but in flanking duty, which often lasts a whole day, and 
does not occupy more than fifty men at the most liberal compu- 
tation, the relief can be afforded with much advantage. 

Under the system of advanced parties proposed, the rest 
of a cavalry column can move on independently, and without any 
formal advanced guard. The only precaution necessary will be 
that the first regiment of each brigade should be followed by the 
brigade battery. If the ground is firm as in summer time, the 
guns and train should march in the road by sections, while a 
column of fours of the regiments moves along the fields on each 
side. This plan, when practical, reduces the length of a column 
of fourteen thousand cavalry with all their baggage to about 
five miles, allowing every horse a space of five yards in column. 
This length even will appall a civilian; but to those who have 
seen the column of a single brigade stretch for over a mile, with 
its pack train, the reduction will be apparent. In ordinary col- 
umn of fours, a brigade with a battery and pack train, will oc- 
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cupy a length of twenty-two hundred yards; and a corps of nine 
such brigades, with ammunition and headquarter trains, over 
thirteen miles. If the fields are not so soft as to be trodden 
into mud-holes, the march of a cavalry column on a raid should 
always be arranged in this manner. A general has his forces 
well in hand, every part of the column is instantly defensible, 
the men dismounting in fours if attacked suddenly, and the guns 
and train being quite safe behind a curtain of troops. But in 
winter campaigns or in early spring, when the fields are soft, 
such movements are impossible; and unless necessity is absolute, 
campaigning is much better left alone at such times. At least 
I cannot recall an instance during the war in which a “mud 
raid” proved itself worthy in its results of the terrible expendi- 
ture of horses occasioned by it. Only in the last death-throes 
of the Confederacy, when the overwhelming pressure of circum- 
stances paralyzed their army, was a “mud raid’”’ successful and 
even then the same objects would have been accomplished with 
less sacrifice had the move been deferred till the ground was 
dryer. 

The advantages of shortening columns to the greatest ex- 
tent are best realized when coming into action. A general with 
a column only five miles in length has the advantage of over 
one hour over him with a column of thirteen miles. The other 
cannot bring up half his men to the front, when the ‘short 
column general” has put his whole force into line of battle. The 
preponderance of force will be sufficient at the decisive moment 
to insure a success by defeating the enemy in detail. But in such 
cases the general of the corps must keep well to the front, and 
have first-class scouts, to be able to take the due advantage of 
time by knowing exactly where the enemy are. 

REAR GUARD—RAIDS—PIONEERS. 

In retreats, when forced back, the order of battle with 
covering skirmish lines, dismounted and mounted, alternating to 
check the pursuit, has been described in the first chapter. It is 
simply a retrograde battle, with every point stubbornly dis- 
puted. 

In a retreat in face of the enemy, who merely follows in a 
corps of observation, the regular advanced party is transferred to 
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the rear and exercises the same duties on inverse principles. They 
retire slowly, halting to fight dismounted if pressed, taking every 
advantage of ground, and ought to be supported by the mounted 
skirmish line and a battery. By holding on in this manner they 
can often detain the enemy half a day, while the rest of the 
corps goes on at its leisure. A single brigade in this manner 
can easily cover a whole corps; but its commander must keep his 
eyes well open, and the division general ought to be with him 
with plenty of scouts. In returning from a successful raid this 
is particularly necessary, and on such occasions it will very often 
be found requisite to guard both front and rear with the brigade 
advanced parties, as that is the time usually selected by the enemy 
to intercept the raiders with heavy forces of infantry. 
As raiding is the operation by which cavalry can be made 
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most strategically important during a campaign, so it is also the 
most difficult operation to conduct with undeviating success, and 
by which to effect results commensurate in importance with the 
losses in horseflesh from forced marches, and in men and ani- 





mals in the attempt to rejoin the army. 

The close of a raid is its point of greatest danger. By 
celerity and secrecy the general may manage to escape the enemy 
and make his march outwardly. He may even cut his railroad, 
burn the depot he is after, and play the devil with the enemy’s 
communications and supplies, but if he cannot rejoin the army 
in safety, all his work may be thrown away. If he has to cut 
his way through, the losses in men and horses will more than 
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counterbalance the gains of the raid. 
On his return then, it behooves a cavalry general to be even 
more wary and watchful than when he set out on his raid. His 
scouts must be on the alert, night and day, to find out where the 
enemy is and what forces are on the road to intercept him. He 
must keep his command well in hand, his columns as short and 
broad as the ground will admit, feeling his way with the far- 
reaching advance scouts and flankers. He should endeavor to 
accumulate three days’ grain from his foraging parties to last 
his men through the final three days, when foraging will be no 
longer prudent or even possible. When the position of the en- . 
emy is ascertained, if his force is too heavy to be cut to pieces, 
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he must be deceived as to the direction of the march; and during 
the night the other flank must be passed. 

It is impossible to give wooden rules for the guidance of a 
raiding general. Briefly, he must be ever vigilant and fertile in 
stratagems, always ready to back out of a scrape without loss 
and as ready to fight his way in if he sees a good chance. Gen- 
eral Sheridan was, of all others, the most entirely successful 
raider of the civil war. He did immense damage to the enemy 
on every occasion, and always managed to get back in perfect 
safety. His losses in norseflesh from hard marching were ex- 
ceedingly heavy, but the desolate nature of the country through 
which he raided was principally to blame for this. Skinned and 
scraped by the passage of two armies, hither and thither, for 
three long years, the land could not furnish a single ear of corn 
in many places. In those parts of Virginia hitherto untouched 
we fared sumptuously. 

As a contrast in results to this model general’s raids, the 
expeditions of Stoneman in 1863 and 1864, of Kilpatrick in 
December, 1863, of Wilson and Kautz on the left flank of 
Grant’s army in 1864, are fruitful of lessons. Stoneman’s first 
raid before Chancellorsville killed several hundred horses, cost 
an immense sum-in lost equipment, and accomplished almost 
nothing. Transferred to the Southwest with Sherman, he was 
compelled to surrender with his whole force while on another 
raid. Kilpatrick’s Richmond raid cost us the loss of Colonel 
Dahlgren and the annihilation of his column, and accomplished 
as little as Stoneman’s. Wilson and Kautz were so roughly 
handled on their return to the army, after a raid otherwise suc- 
cessful, that they lost all their guns, and their commands only 
escaped by scattering and coming in individually, as luck brought 
them, while more than half were captured. The difference be- 
tween the commanders in question and Sheridan lay in one word, 
vigilance. Sheridan was never surprised when present with his 
army. He always knew where the enemy was, and preferred to 
surprise him. The other generals suffered all their losses from 
want of vigilance. 

A cavalry general on a raid must be always awake, or at 
least he must take as little sleep as nature will permit. He must 
surround himself with pickets that stretch for miles, and keep 
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his corps encamped in as small a space as possible. Woods are 
best for this purpose, on many accounts. They hide the number 
of-troops, furnish fuel for fires, and hitching posts for horses. 
They are easily defensible in case of a surprise or attack, and 
by pushing out the pickets to the edge of the open ground the 
grand requirements of a perfect camp ground are fulfilled, viz., 
wood, water, and security. Water is almost invariably to be 
found in or near the woods, from their very nature. Security 
_against attack is gained by felling a few trees on the flanks of the 
camp to entangle an enemy. Breastworks can be improvised in 
half an hour among woods. In the summer, by taking the pre- 
caution to encamp early, and put out fires after dark, a whole 
corps of cavalry may be buried in the woods without giving a 
sign of its presence. 

On raids, as at all other times, a pioneer corps will be found 
very essential to the proper protection of a cavalry corps. 
Whether for taking down fences, throwing up breastworks, or 
making bridges, their services are invaluable. The practice dur- 
ing the war was to detail two men from each company in a 
regiment, each carrying an axe or spade, making twenty-four 
pioneers to each regiment, with a sergeant to command them. 
The cavalry corps would thus have a total of- four hundred and 
sixty-eight pioneers, an ample force if used together to do any- 
thing requisite in mending roads, removing obstacles, or making 
bridges. If these pioneers follow brigade headquarters habitual- 
ly, they will be found much more available than if left with their 
regiments. At night their only duties should be to pitch the 
headquarter and regimental mess-tents, and they should be ex- 
cused from picket duty. 

With regard to axes for the men to use in camping, et¢., I 
am convinced that their issue and carriage would pay in the end. 
If the squad system is adopted, of sections of four to eat and 
sleep together, the system being enforced, number four of each 
set can carry-an axe in a sling. It ought to be clearly under- 
stood that such axe belongs to the squad, and is to be carried in 
turn by each member This allowance will be found to be ample, 
and will save much distress when circumstances compel the en- 

campment in the open fields. One axe is worth a dozen hatchets 
to cut picket pins and firewood, and it is also enough for a squad 
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of four comrades accustomed to mess together. Its weight in a 
sling is not much, and in dismounted fighting the horse-holder 
carries it. In the late war axes were looked upon as personal 
property in many cases, and much selfishness was displayed in 
their use. In the squad system this is unknown. One man will 
hold the horses, one cut the pins and firewood, another carry them 
down to the horses, while the fourth makes the fire. The ad- 
vantages of co-operation and division of labor are as apparent 
in the case of men as of officers. The disadvantages of solitary 
churlishness are as evident. 
OUTPOSTS AND PICKET DUTY. 

After the march comes the camp, after the camp the picket. 
So many volumes, good, bad, and indifferent, nave been written 
on the subject of picket duty, that the man who attempts more 
on the subject runs the risk of repetition. Every modern cavalry 
book contains the same stereotyped directions for “grand guards. 
pickets, and vedettes,’ with the same plate, representing a vil- 
lage, a wood, and a stream, with a chain of pickets around it. I 
do not propose to enter into any description which will require 
an elaborate map to display the author’s (or his draughtsman’s) 
skill. A description which is not clear without constant turning 
to a map is faulty, besides being useless to the majority of of- 
ficers. 

The most difficult circumstances under which a picket can 
be posted are those of a raid, especially towards the end of a suc- 
cessful one when exasperated enemies are nearing you hourly. 
The same pickets that, when with the main army, are only neces- 
sary in front of the corps, whose flanks are protected by other 
troops, must now be thrust out on all sides. 

A corps of three divisions, under these circumstances, should 
be encamped in an equilateral triangle, and the reserve of the 
pickets stationed to cover the salient. Each brigade in turn 
should picket the front of its own division, and in the brigade 
alternate regiments should be sent on picket bodily. This plan 
works better than making small details from every regiment 
nightly. A regiment sent on picket bodily, works together better 
than a number of independent details. Three full regiments 
ought to picket the whole three fronts of a corps without any 
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diculty in a radius of a mile from the camp, a distance ample 
for safety. 

At a distance of a hundred feet apart, a fair average dis- 
tance, fifty men will picket a mile, and three hundred the whole 
circle of six miles. Three reliefs are necessary for the pickets, 
and a reserve of three hundred men will be left. I am counting 
a regiment at four hundred men, a very fair average campaign- 
ing strength. 

During the civil war there was much slackness on both sides 
in the matter of picket duty. As a general rule, especially when 
the army lay for any length of time in the same place, the pickets 
were too weak and too close in. I have known several disasters 
caused by the latter fault, notably so the surprise at Cedar Creek. 
If the pickets of the army had been twice as strong, and a mile 
out instead of a hundred yards, that surprise need never have 
taken place. 

On another occasion, I remember the pickets of the Sixth 
New York Cavalry being driven in by a handful of guer- 
rillas, and the camp ridden into, before any defense could be or- 
ganized. The men were luckily old soldiers, and turned out of 
their huts (it was winter) in their shirts, driving off the enemy 
with their carbines, but the disaster need never have happened 
with proper pickets. 

The directions in the outpost duty manuals, and other books 
of the same sort, recommend the placing of vedettes in pairs, and 
frequent patrols. I do not believe that during the whole civil 
war the vedettes were ever so posted, and the patrolling was 
by no means what it should have been. Weakness of numbers 
was the chief cause of the first neglect, condition of horses of 
the second. On both sides of the contest there was too much 
negligence, and the infantry pickets were notoriously slack. 

After the surprise of Cedar Creek the pickets of Sheridan’s 
army were pushed out much further, and with advantage, but 
the duty was still very carelessly performed. I remember once 
myself getting outside the line without knowing it, and being 
stopped by an officer on the road in charge of the picket post, 
who refused to let me through, as my pass had not been counter- 
signed at division headquarters. Now it was in looking for 
these very division headquarters that I had lost my way in the 
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snow and got outside the line. The sapient officer simply turned 
me back. If he had suspected me to be a spy, he should have 
detained me. Instead of this, he simply told me I must go back. 
I did so, walked round a wood, and flanked the post about a 
quarter of a mile further up. The enemy’s scouts had just as 
little difficulty in penetrating and going back and forth, I make 
no doubt. 

Two grand principles should be kept in sight to regulate the 
due performance of picket duty: 

I. An enemy in force must follow the roads. 

II. Scouts and spies go across country. 

These two dangers have to be met properly by a good picket 
system. 

In the first place, all the roads within a radius of a mile, 
leading to the camp, must be occupied by the full force of the 
picket reserves or regiments. The outside vedettes should be 
placed a good mile from the camp, and barricades erected, as an 
invariable rule, across all the roads a quarter of a mile back; 
and about midway between every two roads is the proper place 
for the picket posts. A barricade should also invariably be put up 
to shelter their front, the vedettes being warned of the proper 
path to take if driven to its shelter. A quarter of a mile further 
back again, and midway between its picket posts, lies the regi- 
ment or picket reserve, also fortified. The camp itself should be 
surrounded with a cordon of sentries, a hundred yards out, dis- 
mounted. With such a system of picket posts and reserves a 
corps may sleep in peace in any country, sécure of plenty of time 
to form. A full mile of increasing resistance has to be passed 
over by an enemy before the camp can be reached. The strength 
of the reserve is a half mile from camp. 

Between the roads the cordon of vedettes is drawn, a hun- 
dred feet apart, and the outposts are established, as economically 
as possible consistent with safety. 

Now let us examine the way in which the duty should be 
done. In the ordinary picket systems we find too much adherénce 
to red tape and routine. As our fathers did so do we, without 
applying common sense and experience to improve on the model 


according to ground. For instance, we find it laid down as a 
rule, in most books on the subject, that cavalry picket posts 
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should mount and remain mounted during the whole time that 
each relief is being put on. The amount of standing still under 
heavy loads, inflicted on the poor horses under this rule, is fright- 
ful to think of. No wonder that picket duty soon wears out 
cavalry horses. The practice of keeping all vedettes mounted, 
without exception, is also a matter of red tape and tradition. 
Officers are afraid to allow any other plan in the face of prece- 
dent. 

Now the real fact is, that at night a man on foot is much 
more likely to be vigilant and quick of hearing than the same 
man mounted. If every cavalry vedette at night would hobble 
his horse, as we have recommended for scouts, and patrol his 
own beat in a fashion similar to a sentry, the picket line would 
be much harder to pass at night. The duties of a chain of 
vedettes at night are to stop scouts, spies, and guerrillas, and 
shoot them if possible. A man stealing about in the dark can- 
not be picked off so readily as a statuesque mounted vedette, 
sitting still for a target. The horse will take his rest well enough 
if the man is off his back; and his grain-bag had better be left 
at the post, if it is full and heavy, as also the ration wallet, till 
the last relief goes on in the morning. 

As for keeping the picket post mounted and standing still, 
they are ten times as useful on foot in most cases. Standing 
to horse is infinitely preferable to mounting, on occasion of re- 
lieving vedettes. A horse is too valuable an animal to be used 
as a bench to put weights on. Every moment he is not in motion 
he should be rested, and standing still with a man on his back 
is as bad as marching for a horse. 

The vedette in the fields, ete., should have his horse near 
him, hobbled or hitched as the ground warrants, but capable in 
either case of being mounted instantly. He should patrol slowly 
and cautiously to his next neighbor, avoiding noise. The dull 
monotonous tread of an infantry sentinel is as far from the 
step of a dismounted cavalry vedette as can be. He should rather 
imitate the Indian, wary and noiseless, seeing and unseen. 

The vedettes in the roads, behind their barriers, should 
be perfectly still. They can see a long distance ahead, and the 
instant anything comes in sight they should mount. Forces com- 
ing on roads are apt to be strong, and our vedettes must be pre- 
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pared to fight or fly. The doubling of road vedettes, but of no 
others, is very advisable. Two men behind a good barricade 
can keep a number at bay in the dark. In case anything doubtful 
appears, one of them can either steal forward on foot to examine, 
or go back for a patrol. 

In the case of field and wood vedettes, patrolling on foot 
answers most of the purposes of doubled vedettes, with half the 
number of men. 

In the choice of vedette posts a wooden routine is not ad- 
visable. Straight lines, ignoring the conformation of the coun- 
try, when woods and fences dictate a wavy line, are very poor 
policy. If the country is diversified with open fields and little 
patches of wood, vedettes should always leave their horses on the 
inside of the wood patches, while they themselves push through 
to the outer edge whence they command a view of the fields. 
If a fence occurs, or a stone wall, vedettes should steal along 
behind it, keeping a barrier between them and the enemy, Im- 
passable obstacles, such as deep rivers, must be watched. If 
carelessly picketed, they are liable to be crossed in boats. 

The picket posts should never unsaddle. One relief should 
also keep on the grain bags and ration wallets. The one that 

has last come off may remove these, except during the morning 
watch. 

Surprises in force are always made in the morning watch; 
all pickets at that time should be fully saddled and packed and 
ready for duty. In the first watches, and up to three in the morn- 
ing, the relief on duty and the one just come off can take off 
their grain and rations, which can be replaced in fifty seconds 
if they are laid in order behind the horses. In case of a night 
attack, the relief next on duty should mount at once, and be 
ready to succor the vedettes, to enable them to get their forage 
and rations; but as night attacks on cavalry pickets properly 
posted are impossibilities in point of success, the vedettes need 
not hurry back too soon. Night alarms generally arise from 
guerrilla incursions, or excitable imaginations of vedettes. If 
the latter are posted so as to have a good view, their imagina- 
tions will not mislead them; but if you put a cavalry vedette out 
in the middle of a field with a wood in his front, as I have seen 
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scores of times, you offer a premium to such a man’s imagination 
to play him tricks and excite false alarms. 

The officer in charge of a picket post must be a man of ex- 
perience. To put a young one in charge is to invite a surprise. 
Young officers should be put on as supernumeraries for some 
time before trusting them with a picket post under their or- 


ders. 

All patrols should be sent from the picket reserve. The 
sergeant or corporal of the relief will do the patrolling from 
the picket posts, without needing a man with him. But strong 
patrols, consisting of an officer, a sergeant, and four or six men, 
will be sent out every hour from the picket reserve down the 
roads. These patrols should go out at least a quarter of a mile 
beyond the vedettes, unless they run into the enemy. After three 
o'clock they should be particularly watchful; and at that time 
the whole picket reserve should pack their saddles. The early 
part of the night they only keep saddled, patrols and all leaving 
grain and rations in the bivouac. 

The picket reserves should be strongly posted, and com- 
mand the probable avenue of approach for the enemy. A barri- 
cade or hasty breastwork should be thrown up in its front, by 
which a stubborn defense can be maintained. 

In the matter of driving in pickets, these rules may with 
advantage be repeated. Small forces come by the fields, large 
ones by the roads. Night attacks are mere annoyances. Severe 
attacks come on about daybreak. ‘These rules will hold good in 
almost every case, and especially in that of well-extended pickets. 
Rapid dashes can only be made down roads. Advances of large 
forces over broken ground are necessarily slow. To drive in a 
picket, rapidity is absolutely necessary. By barricading the roads 
much time will be gained, and a second line of defense on the 
level of the picket posts can be fallen back on. 

At the first sign of a morning attack, the whole of the 
picket posts should mount, and gallop up to the line of vedettes, 
deploying as skirmishers. The picket reserves should also mount, 
and gallop up to thicken the line further. If the ground is thickly 
wooded in patches, a better defense can be made by dismounting, 
and pushing through to the other skirt of the woods, on foot. If 
forced to retire, the next line of defense must be held as obstin- 
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ately as possible; and as the successive reinforcements arrive and 
the distance to the main body decreases, the resistance will be 
more and more stubborn. 

I do not believe it possible for pickets with a mile between 
them and the camp to be driven in with enough rapidity to cause 
a surprise. Under proper management, with dismounted vedettes 
patrolling to each other in wary silence, patrols striking out on 
all the roads, and barricades erected with the same invariable 
prudence that made the Romans fortify their camps every night, 
a cordon of pickets would be practically unassailable except by 
heavy force. That the horses would be less broken down needs 
no demonstration. The weariness suffered by cavalry horses 
standing mounted for two hours at a stretch, still further ag- 
gravated by the practice of mounting the whole picket post every 
time a relief goes on, brings many of them to the condemned 
corral. Picket duty is known as “‘very severe on horses,” espe- 
cially in winter. It need not be so if the vedettes dismount when- 
ever they are at rest. 

The system of camp guards, dismounted, inside the line of 
picket reserves, is very important. The length of the line is so 
small, that one-fifth of the number of men on picket suffice to 
guard it; and if a scout of the enemy should succeed in running 
the picket line, he will fail to run the closer line of sentries. It 
was this inside line of guards that saved the Sixth New York 
Cavalry from a much worse surprise on the occasion before men- 
tioned. The inside sentry gave the alarm and afforded the camp 
nearly three minutes to turn out from the time the first dash was 
miade. 

Patrols on the roads and frequent visits of the corporal 
of the relief are also very necessary, and to be insisted upon. 
They keep the vedettes up to their work, prevent them from being 
lonely, and encourage them generally. A vedette on post has 
much to discourage him, especially in bad weather, and needs 
all the support that can be given to him. The frequent visits 
induce a feeling of companionship in the minds of men very sen- 
sitive to moral influence. Sleepy heads are kept awake better, 
also, by frequent patrols. 

The patrols which go outside the lines must have some signal 
arranged with the road vedettes to indicate their return, to avoid 
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useless delay. Watchwords and countersigns are good in their 
way, but they are no real safeguard; a countersign has many 
a time been overheard by concealed enemies, who have availed 
themselves of its zgis to enter the lines. 

In this matter, as in others, common sense must rule instead 
of precedent. The problem is, to enable a vedette to know friends 
from enemies. When a patrol passes out he should count it 
carefully, and notice the color of its horses. The officer of the 
patrol should speak to him to let him know his voice. Some 
inaudible signal, such as making peculiar signs with one or both 
arms, or sabre, or hat, is preferable to countersigns if the night 
is not too dark. As patrols should never return except by the 
roads, and as road vedettes are doubled, one of them can go for- 
ward to examine any party approaching if it claims to be a patrol. 
But if a vedette knows perfectly well who is coming, he should 
not be encouraged to a stolid rule of action, which embarrasses 
friends and does not keep out enemies. Such a thing as the com- 
manding general getting outside the lines, and not permitted to 
pass in by a stupid sentry who knew him perfectly well all the 
time, ought not to happen under the reign of common sense. 
Such instances have happened, and they savor of the martinet 
days of Frederick the Great, which ought now to be forgotten. 
If a vedette is really in doubt, he should fire off one barrel of his 
revolver, which will bring up the corporal. In these days of 
repeating arms the thing is easy enough. If he really suspects 
the stranger, he should detain him at all hazards, covering him 
with his carbine. The system of turning a man back has nothing 
to recommend it. Suspicious persons should be detained. Your 
own people, if you know them, ought to go through, countersign 
or no countersign. 

A shot should always call out the corporal or sergeant of 
the relief. There is no necessity to turn out the whole post 
mounted. If the enemy is coming in force, he is sure to make 
the other vedettes fire, and as the corporal gallops off you will 
soon hear more noise. But if two or more shots are heard, the 
whole post should go to the front at once to support the line, for 
even a small squad of guerrillas may do much damage. In the 
matter of rousing a picket post everything must be left to an 
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officer’s discretion, but he must be careful not to hesitate beyond 
two shots coming together. 

Wanton vedettes, from a pure spirit of mischief, will some- 
times fire to alarm a camp when they have seen nothing. Such 
men must be watched by the corporals, and if the offense can be 
proved on them, which is a very difficult matter, they ought to be 
made to run the gauntlet of the whole regiment with switches, 
as in the Russian service. The offense deserves a penalty as 
severe as sleeping on picket, only short of death. 

FOREST PICKETING—CROSSING RIVERS. 

I have thus far treated of pickets on ordinary ground inter- 
spersed with small patches of woods and open fields. This is 
the general character of the more thickly settled States. In 
Canada, however, as in the Southern States, there exist very ex- 
tensive woods full of tangled underbrush, in which oftentimes 
pickets have to be thrown out. 

In this species of country, more than any other, surprises 
must be guarded against. Mounted vedettes are almost useless 
in such places. An enemy can approach perfectly unseen to 
within a hundred yards of the picket line, and the sense of hear- 
ing is all that can be relied on. A wooden-headed martinet put- 
ting out mounted vedettes in such a place invites their capture 
and his own surprise. Dismounted men are the only means of 
successfully picketing such a place. A regiment sent on picket 
in a dense forest must be treated as a dismounted skirmish line. 
Its horses must be all left with the picket reserve, who will see 
them fed by the stable guard. Around this picket reserve a 
strong breastwork must be thrown, a thing easily done in our 
dense pine woods. 

Every picket post must be fortified in the same way, and 
its front obstructed by fallen trees, etc. The line of vedettes 
must be also thoroughly protected. A very few trees felled in a 
line, the underbrush cut down behind them and thrown in front, 
will delay an approaching enemy. A path should be cut behind 
each vedette by which he can retreat on the picket post if at- 
tacked; and a second path should run along the picket line be- 
hind the obstacles, to be patrolled on. 
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Treated in this way, a camp in a forest can be made per- 
fectly impregnable in a very short time. The approaches are very 
easily obstructed, and that done, a quarter of a mile is a suf- 
ficient distance for the line of vedettes in woods. An enemy can 
be detained in forests fdr at least six times as long as in open 
ground. But the approaches must be obstructed in order to 
make such a line safe. 

To throw out a perfect picket line in a dense forest requires 
daylight. The whole regiment must be dismounted in the place 
chosen for the picket reserve. Pioneers and all must be sent 
forward to the vedette line and put to felling trees. As a hun- 
dred and twelve axes are available, this line ought to be cleared in 
short order, the trees felled in a straight line about fifty feet 
apart or less if necessary, the underbrush behind thrown over, 
and the paths cut. Between the paths the underbrush should 
be left and further entangled by the cuttings from those paths. 

The vedette line once established, the individual posts are 
left to fortify themselves, while the rest go back to the reserve. 

The principles of forest picketing are modifications of ordi- 
nary picketing. The roads must be patrolled as far as 
possible. As so many men are not needed for vedettes, 
more are left for patrols. Forest patrols should go out a mile 
at least. To prevent surprise and capture by lurking parties of 
the enemy, they should be about twenty strong and mounted. 
At every hundred yards a man should be left to watch the woods. 
By this means a chain is formed sufficient to warn the patrol of 
any parties threatening its rear or flank. No one can stir in a 
wood without being heard. If the road vedette hears a move- 
ment, he should ride into the bushes to examine into the cause, 
finger on trigger. A shot will be the signal for the patrol to 
gallop back, strengthening as it goes. 

Patrols adopting this precaution are safe from surprise. 
The long line of vedettes becomes a living telegraph, as in the 
case of the “advance.” Silent signals can be arranged, in case 
the night is not too dark, and intelligence communicated from 
front to rear with marvelous rapidity. 

An enemy in a forest must come by the roads. To advance 
and attack, he will spread out on either flank, but will not deploy 
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outside of a mile off. The morning patrols are certain to run 
into him if he is coming. 

Reserves and posts ought to be midway between roads, and 
their form of breastwork ought to be a redan or lunette—in 
other words, wedge-shaped, the sides fronting the roads diagon- 
ally. This will be perpendicular to the direction of the probable 
attack from a skirmish line enfilading the road. 

Paths from the picket posts to the reserves must be cut, 
to enable the former to fall back. They should be zigzag, to 
perplex the enemy and detain him under fire. 

Thus we have noticed the mcst important modification of 
American outpost duty, forest picketing; and the only thing left 
to notice in raiding is the way to cross rivers. 

Any cavalry general worthy of the name ought to be able 
to cross without pontoons any river in America not navigable 
for ships. A river like the Hudson or James, the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi, may be allowed to stop him, if he cannot seize boats enough; 
but ordinary rivers not over a hundred yards broad ought to be 
crossed without difficulty, without pontoons, <A pontoon train 
is a luxury, very pleasant to have, but a fearful nuisance to 
guard. 

All horses can swim. They ought to be sent across in that 
way. The men who can swim should go with them. The only 
difficulty is to keep ammunition dry. This can be arranged very 
easily in this manner: All army wagons and carts ought to be 
capable of being turned into boats at a moment’s notice. The 
common Conestoga wagon looks just like a pontoon. Make it 
water-tight and high-sided, and the whole difficulty is solved. 
On arriving at a river, the wagons are unloaded, lifted off the 
axles, and there is a large boat in each. Baggage wagons, if 
large and capacious, and lightly loaded, as they should be, will 
float without unloading. Ammunition boxes can be unloaded in 
three minutes by a string of men from the ammunition train. 

Soldiers fasten enough lassos together to make a line across 
the stream. A volunteer swims across with his horse, unarmed, 
or with a sabre only, and covered by the rest if the enemy are 
on the other bank. A flying bridge is instantly formed with an 
empty wagon, in which five or six men cross, armed, and leading 
their horses, pulled by the first man who crossed. The instant 
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they are across they mount and attack the enemy. A second line 
should be sent across in the boat by which they came, and a 
second flying bridge crosses while the first is coming back. In 
this way enough men can be supplied, covered by artillery and 
sharpshooters, to force a river, in presence of any enemy not too 
formidable in numbers. 

If the crossing is unopposed, it can be made much faster. 
Fifty or a hundred men can cross at a time by throwing arms and 
ammunition into the boat while they are towed alongside. The 
ammunition chests go over a quarter of a load at a time. The 
artillery caissons are unloaded and their contents ferried over 
in like manner. The guns and caissons are dragged across the 
bottom of the river. Their prolonges are fastened together and 
made into a long line to reach to the other side of the river. This 
is manned by a sufficient number of men, and the whole, gun, 
limber, and all, whisked over the bottom in a minute. The pro- 
longes of a battery are ample to cross any ordinary river in this 
manner, and cavalry guns, caissons, and baggage may be all 
crossing together. By means of a little practice, a whole corps 
of cavalry could be taken across any ordinary stream, not ford- 
able, in this manner in one hour. 

The wagons and carts could be unloaded in ten minutes by 
men used to the operation. In ten minutes more, or twenty at 
most, twenty-one wagon boats would be disposable for flying 
bridges. Towed by these, a thousand men could cross at a time, 
and take only three minutes to cross. Thus in sixty minutes from 
reaching the stream, ten thousand men would be across. The 
loaded carts light enough to float are to be towed across at the 
same time, and the artillery can be dragged over without waiting. 
As the men do not get into the boats, but tow outside, the small 
weight of their arrns will not prevent a load of ammunition from 
going over every trip. All working together, and the wagons 
made fit for boats, the whole corps can cross in a dozen trips. 

I have not mentioned the carts. They might be used, but 
are almost too small to carry much. They, as well as the wagons, 
might be made capable of floating an immense weight without 
unloading, if they were furnished with large bags of vulcanized 
india-rubber, to be fastened around their bodies, and inflated on 
occasion, Emigrant wagons crossing rivers are often floated 
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over by lashing empty barrels round them in the same manner. 
But such bags would require greater care than most teamsters 
would afford them, to keep them from holes, and wagon boats 
are indestructible. The inconveniences of the plan are only found 
in loading wagons. The absence of a movable tailboard compels 
some considerable lifting in loading them; otherwise the plan is 
a good one. 

In very broad rivers the wagon and cart bodies may be used 
as pontoons. “wenty-one wagons and forty-five carts will make 
a pontoon bridge five hundred and twenty-eight feet long. But 
the delay would be greater than under the flying bridge plan, 
from the necessity of unloading everything. After guns and 
caissons have been dragged through, the guns must of course be 
sponged and dried, as also the caisson chests. 

To cross small deep rivers, trees should be cut down and 
made into bridges. A whole corps of cavalry with plenty of axes 
and lasso harness can bring down enough trees to make a good- 
sized bridge in half an hour; and if wood is plentiful enough, 
this is the quickest and safest manner in which a heavy column 
can cross a river. But there must be an axe in every squad for 
this; and there ought to be. 

I have now run rapidly over the principal lessons of the 
decade in regard to the proper employment of cavalry. In Eu- 
rope, the military writers appear to be totally ignorant of all but 
the past. If we had been as much fettered by tradition as they, 
our cavalry would be as useless as theirs. In all the European 
wars since 1855 the cavalry has done absolutely nothing. In the 
Crimea it was sacrificed; in 1859 it stood a silent spectator of 
Solferino and Magneta; in 1866 it accomplished almost nothing, 
except in a few sabre and lance charges in small numbers. On 
our side of the Atlantic it speedily became the right hand of vic- 


tory. 

I have traced some of the causes and systems by which it 
became so valuable, avoiding book-learning, and quoting from 
experience in the field wherever available. I have given reasons 


and suggestions only. 






































NOTES ON CAVALRY RAIDS AND PATROLS DURING 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By LizutENANT CoLoneL JOSEPH E. KUHN, Corps or Enoingers, U.S. A. 


N venturing to present to the readers of the Cavalry Journal 
the following notes dealing with cavalry operations during 
the late conflict in Manchuria, the writer is reminded of the good 
old German proverb, “Schuster, bleib bei deinem Leister,” which, 
being freely interpreted, means, “mind your own business.” An 
engineer officer discussing cavalry questions is certainly far afield, 
but the thought that certain scraps of information which came 
under the writer’s observation while in the field might interest 
cavalry officers, more especially the younger generation, has em- 
boldened him to “speak out in meeting,’ even at the risk of be- 
ing considered officious. 


As is well known, the results of cavalry operations on both 
sides in the Russo-Japanese war were distinctly disappointing, 
notwithstanding the favorable terrain and abundant opportun- 
ities. On the part of the Japanese the reason for this condition 
of affairs is not difficult to find and was unquestionably due to 
the painful deficiency in numbers of their cavalry arm. 

An army whose cavalry contingent scarcely amounted to 2 
per cent of its combatant strength could hardly expect to make 
much of a showing in cavalry operations. 

On the part of the Russians, deficiency in numbers can not 
be the plea in extenuation of the indifferent success of their cav- 
alry. 

To defective training and the failure to appreciate the true 
functions of cavalry more than to any other reasons must be 
ascribed the failure of the Russian cavalry to reap the advantage 
offered by its own numerical strength and the weakness of the 
Japanese cavalry. 

Due to the miserable roads of Manchuria, the single line of 
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railroad from Port Arthur to Harbin became of vital importance 
to both combatants and influenced their operations to a pro- 
nounced degree, both armies being, almost of a necessity, tied to 
the railway line for purposes of supply. In such a situation a 
well trained and well handled cavalry should have and would 
have found its opportunities for inflicting serious damages upon 
an enemy. That both Russian and Japanese appreciated the sit- 
uation is shown by their attempts to reach and damage the rail- 
way in the rear of their adversary’s line, but these attempts were, 
in all cases, rewarded with but little success. 

Cavalry raids, in the sense understood by American officers, 
were out of the question for the Japanese owing to their weak- 
ness in cavalry. 

The Russians, however, undertook several extensive raids 
during the war, and some of the more important of these will 
now be briefly described. 

Amongst the earliest of the Russian raids is that of Madri- 
low with a regiment of Cossacks against the line of communica- 
tions of the first Japanese army in Korea. Starting from Liao- 
yang and crossing the headwaters of the Yalu, Madrilow pro- 
ceeded against Anju via Chosan and Kai-chon. Anju was an 
important etape station on the Japanese line of communications 
and was undefended when Madrilow made his appearance on 
May 10, 1904. 

Instead of proceeding to attack with decision and prompt- 
ness, Madrilow commenced to reconnoiter, thus giving the etape 
commandant time to dispose of his small station force and some 
Korean coolies, impressed for the purpose, on the walls of the 
town, with orders to fire their guns and to make as much noise 
as possible. The ruse appears to have been successful in delay- 
ing Madrilow still longer until the arrival of a detachment of 
Japanese infantry, which effectually put an end to all hostile op- 
erations on the part of the Russian cavalry, which was driven 
off with some loss without having accomplished a single useful 
object and having its long, hard ride for nothing. 

Probably the most important raid of the Russians during 
the entire war was that of Mitschenko, in January, 1905, having 
for its object the interruption of the Japanese rail communica- 
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tions and the delay of General Nogi’s army in its movement north 
from Port Arthur. 

General Mitschenko’s cavalry division consisted of six reg- 
iments of Cossacks with two H. A. batteries and was formed up 
to the west of Mukden. The news of the fall of Port Arthur 
reached the Russian army January 5, 1905, and on January 8 
General Mitschenko received orders to cut the railway for the 
purpose of hindering the arrival of General Nogi’s army. Start- 
ing south the same day with a front of eight kilometers in three 
columns of two regiments each, the left column directed its march 
on the Chinese town of Neuchang, while the two other columns, 
with the same objective in view, moved further to the west and 
crossed the Liao river on the ice below the junction of the Taitzu 
and Hun rivers. 

The raid had been preceded by a strong officers’ patrol, 
which reached and cut the railway about ten kilometers north of 
Haicheng on January 1, bringing back reports of the Japanese 
dispositions, but at the same time causing the latter to adopt de- 
fensive measures, which took the form of flying columns of 
about one company of infantry, which patrolled both sides of the 
railway. 

On January 9 Mitschenko gobbled up a Japanese transport 
column, and on the 10th the left column collided with one of the 
Japanese patrols. By this time the alarm had been spread and 
the Japanese were on the alert and hurrying up reinforcements 
to the threatened points. 

Instead of pushing boldly on to his objective, Mitschenko’s 
columns permitted themselves to be delayed by engaging in vil- 
lage fights with small Japanese detachments, notwithstanding 
which the Russians eventually succeeded, on January 12, in blow- 
ing up a small bridge at Ta-shi-chiao and in cutting the rails 
south of Haicheng. By this time the country was filling up with 
strong Japanese detachments, which were being dispatched by 
train south from Liaoyang. Realizing that his situation was 
growing precarious, Mitschenko started to withdraw the night 
of January 12-13, and on the 14th succeeded in reassembling 
his command on the right bank of the Liaho. On the 17th he 
reached the Russian lines, having lost 39 officers and 303 men 
killed and wounded. His operations undoubtedly caused the 
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Japanese some anxiety, but the material results of the raid were 
small. 

The failure of the Russians to stick to their main objective 
and allowing themselves to be distracted by petty affairs on the 
advance are sufficient explanations for the poor results of the 
raid. 

An excellent account of this raid may be obtained in the 
Militar Wochenblatt, Berlin, for July 1, 1905, authorship not 
given, but bearing the earmarks of having been written by a man 
who knows his business. 

During February, 1905, the Russians undertook another 
raid with a large cavalry force, one regiment of which succeeded 
in reaching and cutting the railway line at about five kilometers 
south of Haicheng on February 18. The damage accomplished 
was insignificant. 

During May, 1905, General Mitschenko undertook another 
raid with a large force, estimated by the Japanese at 7,000, 
around the left flank of the Japanese position, Starting from 
Liaoyang-wo-peng, Mitschenko proceeded south as far as 
Sinmintun and Shih-fo su on the Liao river. As in the 
raid of January preceding, the cavalry advanced in three 
columns, sending out strong patrols from the left flank 
column to feel the Japanese positions. The raid was met 
on the part of the Japanese by the Etappen troops on 
the line of communications and by one of the cavalry 
brigades. Several skirmishes took place, but no serious 
fighting, the Russians apparently seeking to avoid conclusions 
and generally keeping away from villages. The raid lasted seven 
days, during which the Russian cavalry covered about 130 miles. 
The net results of this raid were the destruction of two Japanese 
field hospitals in rear o their left flank and the raiding of two 
Chinese cart columns carrying supplies for the Japanese. One 
of the latter ccntained stores for the French mission priest in 
Fakumen, who was the chief sufferer of the Russian movement. 

During 1905 General Mitschenko again made preparations 
for a raid and commenced assembling his forces at Liao-yang- 
wo-peng for this purpose. Hearing of this, the Japanese made 
preparations to anticipate Mitschenko and by a carefully planned 
night march with a brigade of the VII Division in two columns 
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made a determined attack on both flanks of Liao-yang-wo-peng 
just at dawn and most effectually broke up the Russian prepara- 
tions, besides inflicting no inconsiderable loss. This night attack 
was an exceedingly well managed and brilliant affair, and, as put 
by a staff officer, was designed to discourage Mitschenko and also 
give some of the newer Japanese levies a chance to smell powder. 

As already stated, the weakness of the Japanese in cavalry 
precluded anything in the nature of a large raid. It should not 
be understood, however, that the Japanese cavalry was idle or 
even a negligible quantity during the war. 

While a more or less Fabian policy was imposed on the Jap- 
anese cavalry by the condition of things, the latter nevertheless 
displayed great ability and considerable activity in keeping the 
Russians stirred up. With the especial object of harassing the 
Russian communications, there were organized two independent 
reconnoitering patrols, composed of selected riders and horses, 
which were employed in making long rides around the Russian 
flanks and attacking the railroad well to the rear. The strength 
of these detachments was two squadrons each, amounting, in 
effect, to strong officers’ patrols. 

The writer was fortunate enough to secure several accounts 
of Japanese cavalry patrols by participating officers and the fol- 
lowing will serve to reveal their general character. The accounts 
are given substantially in the words of the relators: 


Srory oF PATROL No. 1. 





This story was told by Lieut. , of the — 
Regiment, who commanded the patrol and who furnished the 





map, which he made himself. This young officer had but four 
and one-half years’ service. 

On January 15 he left Sandepu with four non-commissioned 
officers and 45 privates, including three shoeing smiths, with or- 
ders to reconnoiter the enemy’s rear, destroy the railroad in the 
direction of the Sungari and to carry out any other undertaking 
for which opportunity offered. The patrol carried 500 rounds of 
ammunition, six days’ reserve rations, four slabs of explosive, a 
set of spare horseshoes and 36 frost nails per man. Two blank- | 
ets, one for horse and one for inan, were also carried. The load 
was a heavy one, but the horses stood it well. As they were 
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going through Mongolia, where horses were plentiful, they took 
no spare horses. 

Proceeding westward, they reached Hsiao-pei-ho and struck 
the tail of Mitschenko’s column returning from its raid and were 
compelled:to make a considerable detour to the south. The route 
through Mongolia is shown on the accompanying map. Finding 
all the bridges between Chang-chun-fu and the Sungari too well 
guarded, he selected a point on the line about midway and, post- 
ing two groups of three men each at the ends of a section one- 
half mile long, he divided the remainder of his men into four 
groups, three to prepare mines and the fourth to cut the telegraph 
lines. ‘Two of the mines were successfully exploded. Just as 
the work was completed a patrol of 50 Russians appeared and 
he hastily escaped, taking a northerly direction. Learning through 
Chinese spies of the existence of a Russian supply depot at She- 
li-chan, near Petuna, he shaped his course for this place. Ap- 
proaching under cover of darkness with ten men, they surprised 
the sentry before he could give the alarm and then surrounding 


the huts in which the guard were quartered they threw fuzed 


~ 


slabs of explosive through the windows, killing and wounding 


seventeen and capturing two. They then set fire to the stacks 
and buildings and got away in safety just as two squadrons of 
Russians were coming up. 

At Hsiao-lao-hu-t’un, finding there were no pursuers and 
having apparently shaken off all Russians, they turned in towards 
Cheng-chia-tun, with the intention of again attempting to cut 
the railway, but found everything too well guarded and were 
compelled to retreat. 

At Hei-sha-li-chieh 300 Russian cavalry came up and sur- 
rounded them. They thought it was all up with them, but after 
one-half hour’s fighting the Russians drew off. Mounting quickly 
he fell back five miles, the Russians pursuing. Coming to a 
favorable hill, he made a stand, but the Russians declined to close. 
Mounting again quickly, he escaped and without further serious 
incident rejoined the army via Sinmintun and Mukden on March 
17, having been absent 62 days and having ridden 1,160 miles. 

The patrol lost one non-commissioned officer killed and seven 
men killed and wounded. Two privates had been dispatched 
back with reports on the way out, so that the patrol returned with 
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its commanding officer, three non-commissioned officers and 36 
privates. Of the original horses 41 were brought back. Two 
animals were slightly lame and three sore backs developed, but 
all were cured en route. The two prisoners were brought back 
on Mongolian ponies. The cold was intense, falling to 22 below 


zero. 

The practice of the patrols was to ride at night whenever 
there was the least danger and to quarter in villages during the 
day. Food for men and horses was found in abundance in the 


country. The men wore their winter coats, sheepskin vests, felt 


boots and fur ear covers. 
Story oF Patrou No. 2. 


The story of this patrol was told by Lieut. —--————, an 
officer of three years’ service and a participant. 

On January 4, Lieut. —————-— received orders to join 
the “Ist independent long-distance reconnoitering detachment” of 
two squadrons (270 men), under Lieut.-Col. ——————-. The 
patrol had orders to reconnoiter northward in the direction of 
the Sungari and to cut the railway. It took along 300 slabs of 
explosive. On January 9 the patrol left Hsiao-pei-ho (see map) 
and proceeded in a west and then northwesterly direction across 
the Sinmintun road, observing on the 10th of January two col- 
umns of Mitschenko moving south on their raid. The patrol 
moved north through Mongolia, following practically the same 
route as Patrol No. 1. On February 1 it reached Tungi (see 
map), where it halted for six days for the purpose of orienting 
itself. On February 7 one squadron set out to strike the rail- 
road at the Shin-kei-ho crossing near Kunjulin. 

On February 8 they reached village “A” at midnight (see 
sketch) and prepared to attack the railroad bridge. Leaving 
their horses in the village with thirty men as guard with orders 
to hold it to the last extremity, the remainder of the force was 
divided into three groups, as follows: Forty men to proceed up 
the left bank, forty men up the right bank and an explosive party 
of thirty-six men in two sections along the stream bed. The 
night was dark and snow falling and the exact location of the 
bridge and station not known. Fortunately a train coming along 
and halting at the station made clear the lay of the land. The 
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left bank party reached the bridge aind met four Cossacks, one of 
whom had a bell to his horse. These were all killed. The block 
house then opened fire, but was attacked simultaneously by the 
right bank party. While the fight with the block house was go- 
ing on, the explosive party reached the bluff “B,”’ where they 
were out of fire and prepared their mines. Six charges, three on 
each side of a pier, were laid and fired, with successful results. 
The bridge consisted of two spans of twenty meters each. The 
fight at the block house was quite severe, the Japanese even 
grasping the muzzles of the Russian rifles as they were put 
through the loopholes. One Japanese officer and several men 
were killed. 
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The village was not disturbed during the operations, and, 
after an absence of three hours, the attacking party returned and 
made off for Tungi, which was reached February 11. 

On February 14 the patrol started back for home. Fifteen 
miles west of Tungi the patrol encountered a Russian force of 
three squadrons and two guns. The Russians opened fire at 
4,500 yards and the Japanese retired behind hili “A’’ (see sketch), 
where they observed the enemy. 
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As the Russians made no move, the Japanese finally moved 
out and advanced against them, whereupon the Russians with- 
drew towards village ““B,” being followed by the Japanese. The 
Russians occupied village “B” and hill east therefrom, posting 
their two guns as shown in sketch. The Japanese engaged the 
Russians in the village with one squadron dismounted and moved 
their other squadron around by the Russian left flank for the 
purpose of threatening the guns. The Russians thereupon com- 
menced to fall back and were charged in flank by the mounted 
squadron, which dispersed them and pursued along road to vil- 
lage “C,” capturing one gun and wagon at entrance of village. 

The Russians lost fifty killed and wounded. The Japanese 
loss was also considerable. 

The Japanese halted for the night at Chenchen (near Wu- 
lan-huan) and started for home next day. On March 5 at a point 
not far from Ehr-ying-tzu a message, dated February 18, was 
received, informing the patrol that the battle of Mukden had 
commenced and for the patrol to endeavor to cut the railroad. 
Lieut. ———’s squadron, with seventy men, was accordingly 
directed on Liao-yang-wo-peng, where it was divided, Lieut. 

with a detachment making for Chang-tu-fu. At Liao- 
yang-wo-peng a Russian intendance officer engaged in making 
requisitions was captured. Crossing the Liao, a Russian convoy 
of sixty wagons was struck and destroyed. All bridges were 





found to be strongly guarded and the attempt on the line at 
Chang-tu-fu resulted in only slight damage, with considerable 
loss to the Japanese. The patrols returned to Sinmintun 
March 29. 

Story OF PATROL No. 3. 

This is the story of a young cadet officer, Lieut. ——-——, 
who only received his commission in February, 1905. 

On February 4+ he was ordered to reconnoiter the Russian 
rear in front of Mukden and to ascertain how far the railway ex- 
tended in the direction of Fushun and what was going on there. 
With one non-commissioned officer and two privates be left 
Hsiao-pei-ho and crossed the Liao, avoiding Sinmintun. He 
crossed the railroad south of Sinmintun at night and turning 
north reached San-mien-cheng February 15. Here he sent back 
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one man with result of his observation to this point. Recrossing 
the Liao at Shih-fo-su, he encountered many difficulties, as the 
country was swarming with Russians. He succeeded, however, 
in reconnoitering the river by Chu-chu-shan as far as Nantaitzu. 

His intention to reach Tieh-ling was frustrated so he de- 
cided to cross over by Ku-chia-tzu (later 9th Division Head- 
quarters) and to cross the railroad at Hein-tai-tzu, fifteen miles 
south of Tieh-ling. On the night of February 16 he crossed 
the railroad and on February 17 reached Lieu-tai-wan, about 
five miles northwest of Fushun. He reconnoitered for twenty- 
four hours and having gained his information, withdrew by 
different route to Hsin-tai-tzu, crossing the railroad on the night 
of February 19 and reaching the Liao near Tao-wo-tsui, whence 
he proceeded to Hsiao-pei-ho, where he arrived February 28. 

He had many narrow escapes from capture, really death, for 
he remarked that he would never be taken alive. The Chinese 
proved friendy and rendered every possible assistance and it may 
safely be inferred that without such assistance his feat would 
have been impossible. 

Small cavalry affairs of the character described obviously 
could not bring about any serious material harm to the Russian 
line of communications. They were, however, not without im- 
portant consequences, for, occurring at the time they did, just 
prior to the battle of Mukden, they influenced General Kuropat- 
kin sufficiently to draw heavily on his right wing cavalry for 
protection of his rear. The absence of this cavalry was not with- 
out its influence on the battle of Mukden as it is reasonable to 
suppose that General Nogi’s turning movement would not, other- 
wise, have gone so smoothly. 





THE FRENCH SOCIETY FOR ADVANCING THE 
BREEDING OF ARMY HORSES. 


HE third annual meeting of the Society was held this 
year at Saumur and seems to have been a success. 
One hundred and seventy horses were entered and I11 ap- 
peared. Most of them showed considerable quality, a fair 
per cent. were high class horses such as we are entirely un- 
accustomed to see in our army, but which we associate 
rather with the hunting field and men who ride to hounds. 
This is the class of horses which the French remount officer 
has in his mind mind when he buys for the government. 
He does not always get him. Sometimes, when found, the 
price is too high and generally he is not to be had except 
in a very small proportion. But it is always something that 
the standard of these buyers is not only high, but accurate 
in its response to the true type of useful mount. 

These military horse shows are a benefit not only to the 
horse raisers, but likewise to the judges—so often remount of- 
ficers—and to all the men of the mounted arms who can attend 
them. It is not sufficient for these officers to know that the ideal 
cavalry horse should have strong quarters and back, courage, 
bottom and handiness; he must constantly see and frequently 
ride such animals, if his standard is to be of any use to the 
service at large. 

The Society to encourage the raising of army horses is 
only three years old. It is a voluntary organization composed of 
horse lovers, horse raisers, army officers and patriotic men who 
wish to help their country. Each member generally pays four 
dollars a year, some much more. From the sum thus accumu- 
lated prizes are given for horses raised in France and answering 
most closely to military requirements. Shows are held annually 
in six different towns in France, in the horse-raising districts 
The judges are the most eminent horsemen, civil and military 
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in the country, and a horse awarded a prize by one of these 
juries finds his market value greatly increased thereby. 

When a horse is adjudged a prize, part of the money goes 
to the owner (75 to 80 per cent) and the rest to the owner of 
the horse’s dam. The prizes range from $300 to $30 and they 
are very numerous in each class. For example, in the class of 
154 hands and above, thirty-seven horses were entered; fifteen 
received prizes and two honorable mentions. The first prize 
was $200, of which $160 to the owner and $40 to the man who 
owned the colt when born. In the medium and heavy weight 
class there were thirty entries and eighteen prizes from $300 
down, and four mentions. 

The money is distributed in small prizes to encourage as 
many owners as possible to exhibit. The names and addresses 
of the owners and raisers and the names of the sires are all 
widely published, and this serves as a valuable advertisement 
to those concerned, besides being an immense personal satisfac- 
tion. 

The total money value of the prizes at Saumur was $7,500. 
There were one hundred and eleven horses brought to the show; 
eighty received prizes, the largest prize being $300, the smallest 
$30. 


The horses presented competed in 6 classes: 


Entries. 

Ist. Three year olds, between 15 hands 1 inch 

‘and 2$ inches. 80 
2nd. Three year olds, 15 hands 3 inches or over. 
3rd. ‘ Anglo-Arabs, three years old. 28 
4th. Horses from 4 to 6 years old, medium 

weights (fit for dragoons) 31 
Sth. The same, heavy weights (fit for 

cuirassiers). 
6th. Anglo-Arabs, from 4 to 6 years old. 17 


The judges went over each animal with infinite care and 
the judging was for that reason uninteresting to the spectators, 
though satisfactory to the owners. After watching them at the 
three gaits, each judge rode the horses selected as probable win- 
ners. This work took two and one-half full days. On the last day, 
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after the other prizes had been awarded, there were tests to de- 
cide aptitude for the gallop, to a certain extent races over a 
short course. Eight prizes, amounting to $300, were given for 
this test. Then, tests over obstacles were begun, with $600 in 
prizes. In all these tests the Anglo-Arabs competed in a class 
by themselves. 

No horse was obliged to compete in the galloping and ob- 
stacle tests, and his not doing so did not prejudice his chance of 
getting a purse for conformation and gaits in the ring. 

Proprietors had to pay the freight on their animals going 
to Saumur, but the return journey was paid by the Society. 
Horses were boarded by the Society at eighty cents a day for 
ordinary stalls and $1.00 a day for box stalls. 

It can be understood that the prizes do not offer the sole 
inducement to owners to send horses to these shows. A prize 
winner—especially amongst the first—stands a good chance of 
selling his stock at a bigger price than if the horse had not been 
shown. In the first place, he has been examined and pronounced 
upon by an impartial military veterinary, and he has been judged 
and ridden by officers having the highest reputation in the mat- 
ter of horseflesh; so that a buyer knows what he is getting and 
is willing to pay for this assurance. After the show was over, 





five of the horses, for example, were sold to officers for prices 
from $360 to $600. Several owners were offered $1,000 and 
over for their horses. Others of these horses will undoubtedly 
be bought by the remount, when the next buying season comes 
around and the allotments have been made. 

As is already known, the War Department decides each year 
on a certain average price to be paid for horses destined for the 
various army services; Congress is informed of the number 
needed and the price to be paid, and the appropriation bill car- 
ries the requisite figure. 

Officers who go out to buy for the government know that 
they can pay, say an average of $200 for cuirassier horses, $175 
for dragoon horses and $150 for light cavalry horses. But 
they manage to buy many suitable mounts for less than the 
average price, and the money thus gained is used to buy superior 
horses at $300, $400 and $500. Then, again, a lump sum is 
appropriated each year to encourage French breeders to raise a 
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type of horses suitable for cavalry. This sum constitutes really 
premium money and is allotted to remount officers to award 
to the best horses offered by raisers to army buyers. It enables 
them to purchase really superior animals, the get of French 
stallions, at prices above the average government price, and it 
stimulates small farmers to breed their mares to first class saddle 
stallions. 

A list of twenty-five horses adjudged these prizes at Caen 
(Normandy) last year shows that these horses were bought for 
the government at prices varying from $500 to $270, the “pre- 
mium”’ part of this price running from $160 to $20. 

Now, horses which were judged at Saumur and got a prize 
from the Society for Encouragement may also be adjudged one 
of the remount prizes and be bought for the army, so that the 
owner estimates his profit at a pretty high figure, all told. 

These arrangements all serve to advertise the advantage 
which accrues to the farmer who raises the type of horse sought 
for the cavalry service. It increases the number of horses raised 
for this purpose and improves the saddle stock of the country. 

Our service seems already fully alive to the fact that both 
its officers and men are worse mounted than is the case in 
other great nations, and efforts are being made in every direc- 
tion to correct this condition. It, therefore, would seem of most 
interest to give here the reasons which led to the formation of 
this “Society to Encourage the Raising of Cavalry Horses” and 
the ideas which it stands for and seeks to propagate. 

When we realize (and every American traveler who is a 
judge of a horse does realize) how much better are the troop 
horses in the English, French, German or Italian armies than in 
our own, and when we think how infinitely better mounted their 
officers are than our own, though their incomes from all sources 
are unquestionably much smaller, we are naturally surprised that 
a society such as the one now described should be necessary or 
could thrive. That it was considered necessary, is greatly to the 
honor and patriotic foresight of the gentlemen who organized it. 

The horses which the most casual eye observes in a French 
cavalry regiment are so superior in saddle conformation and in 
quality to those to be seen in one of our regiments, that it seems 
surprising to find any dissatisfaction with what we would con- 
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sider a very comfortable situation as regards remounts. Several 
causes contribute to this dissatisfaction, or rather to this deter- 
mination to agitate and work for something better. In the first 
place, the French cavalry and the French general officer have 
a much higher standard of excellence in horse flesh than we have. 
Then, each year more and more demands are made upon the 
cavalry in the matter of long and fast journeys, raids, and recon- 
naissances. To meet these requirements, modern cavalry has got 
to have galloping blood in it—thoroughbred blood—and to get 
such blood combined with conformation at a price the army can 
pay, means the vulgarization of the half-bred—his production in 
great quantity at low prices. Finally, they wish to make the 
future secure. 

The electric street car, the private automobile, and the auto- 
mobile city cab have already lessened the demand for horses 
which, in a pinch—say a prolonged war—could serve, though in- 
and this decrease is likely to 








differently, for military purposes, 
become more marked each year. Moreover, thoughtful and well- 
informed officers know that the present comparatively satisfac- 
tory condition of the remount is due to unceasing efforts and 
stimulation on the part of officers, horsemen and sporting so- 
cieties in France during the last twenty years. Most French 
horse breeders, race horse owners and sporting men have served 
in the army, usually in the cavalry, and their love of doing some- 
thing for the profession gives a definite direction to their general 
patriotism. These men, separately and in combination, have 
done much, and they have pushed the government to do a great 
deal more, toward improving saddle stock in general and the 
quality of mounts bought for the service in particular. 

For example, many owners of fine stallions pre-eminently 
suited to reproduce the saddle horse, allow a certain number of 
free services per year to small farmers with suitable mares. The 
two great racing societies in France annually contribute sums to 


the encouragement of saddle horse breeding. In 1909 one of 
them gave $11,500 to this cause—$7,700 to proprietors, $3,800 
to the mares’ owners. Another contributed $27,000 to the same 
ends. The Society for Encouraging Military Horse Raising 
gave $11,500. The government gives $25,000 each year. 
Nearly all of this money goes as premiums or encourage- 
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ment in the raising of really excellent saddle types, and most of 
it to the small breeders; some of the purses are limited to horses 
raised in certain regions needing encouragement; others are 


’ 


“premiums,” inducing the owner to contract in one form or an- 
other to sell his horse to the army. Above all, these premiums 
are an inducement to owners of mares to put them to English 
thoroughbreds rather than to other stailions, for in most all cases 
—except the government allotments—no horse can compete for 
those prizes which is not sired by a thoroughbred, and in many 
cases with the additional proviso that the dam be a half-bred or 
the product of two half-breds. 

As an illustration of how these prizes operate, forty-three 
horses were bought last year for the various regiments of cav- 
alry and artillery at prices above $400 each. The prices paid 
range from $500 to $320, but counting the premiums that went 
with this prices, the owner received through his horse from 
$1,000 to $400. All of these forty-three horses were by thor- 
oughbred stallions and most of them were out of mares sired 
by a thoroughbred. All of them were three years old. 

This marked predilection for thoroughbred blood is noth- 
ing new, though it has grown steadily in strength, based upon a 
long study and practical experiment. Some seven years ago 
General Faverot de Kerbrech, since dead, a renowned judge of 
horse flesh, an old friend of General Sheridan’s, knowing our 
Western plains in the seventies, and a cavalry officer of forty 
years’ experience in remount matters, advanced this idea, and I 
find him quoted again in very recent publications. In his day, 
General Faverot de Kerbrech represented a minority, but his 
ideas are now put in practical operation. Officers of this school 
point to the increasing speed and distances required of cavalry; 
they urge that if an infantry which can do four or five miles a 
day more than its opponent has a tremendous and freely acknowl- 
edged superiority, a cavalry that can march five or ten miles a 
day more than its enemy and keep in good condition has a no less 
greater advantage. This marching capacity and readiness to 
fight after doing great distances is wholly dependent on the horse 
and his gaits, having given men who know how to ride. 

Now, all experience in France goes to show that horses 
which fulfill best these military conditions are stock which have 
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been freely crossed with the generous blood of the English thor- 
oughbred. The ideal representative of this military mount is 
the Irish hunter, and in all their preaching and in as much of 
their practice as may be, French horsemen have exactly this 
type in mind. To be definite, they ask that the model be close 
coupled, big barreled, close to the ground, well under 16 hands, 
with a weight carrying back, particularly powerful hind quar- 
ters, and that courage and stamina which practice shows the Irish 
horse to have in pre-eminent degree. 

These horsemen are too practical to think of suggesting that 
t*eir cavalry be all mounted on Irish hunters, but they point out 
tuat this particular type, race or model, as you choose to describe 
it, has all the qualities which the ideal cavalry horse should ap- 
proximate to: he is standard. Therefore, in buying for the serv- 
ice, in furnishing stallions (as the government does) for repro- 
duction, in advising horse raisers, in talk, practice, advertise- 
ment, horse shows, prizes and by all possible means, this type of 
horse should be exploited, vulgarized, produced in quantity, as 
a means to military efficiency. In order to realize these ends, a 
profound study has been made of how this particular type. known 
in Europe for want of better term as the Irish hunter, was pro- 
duced. Without going into the documents, it may be stated that 
the result of this investigation shows that the great majority of 
the best types of Irish horses are the get of thoroughbred stal- 
lions out of mares themselves the get of thoroughbreds. This 
may be considered the base of the argument. There are plenty 
of good horses not having this line of ancestry, but in seeking 
general causes these can be omitted, especially as they are in a 
great minority. 

What, then, must the dam be to produce this stock? The 
answer is to seek in the dam that conformation which will cross 
with pure blood so as to give the result always aimed at—good 
blood in a strong frame. 

The work being done by the Society to Encourage the Rais- 
ing Of Army Horses is not seeking to create a race, but is 
seeking above all to establsh a model of the weight carrying 


saddle horse. The ideal of this model is to be seen more com- 
monly diffused in Ireland than anywhere else, but in addition to 
model, the Irish hunter presents other qualities of the highest 
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importance in military horses: activity, immense stamina and 
pleasant gaits. They will go at the most harmonious gallop lit- 
erally for hours and then be fresh and keen for a burst of speed 
across the green; and after a whole day of the hardest riding, 
they carry one home with the courage and elasticity of a horse 
just from the stable. 

To anyone who has had the privilege of riding to hounds 
on these Irish horses, these arguments seem so trite as to be 
hardly worth repeating. But in France, as in most parts of 
America 
the Irish type of horse is only known as a rich man’s luxury. 





for we must except parts of Virginia and Kentucky— 


The advocates of this animal for military purposes point out that 
his production in quantity ought to be as easy in France as in 
Ireland, if intelligence and persistency are shown in breeding. 
The compact Norman mare offers a fruitful cross with the thor- 
oughbred. Their get in mares, if bred to a thoroughbred, should 
give animals having the qualities of heart and build required in 
the military service. The climate and soil of the horse raising 
districts of France seen not less favorable to the foal than Ire- 
land; and if breeders can be shown that it is to their interest to 
produce the model of horse recommended by the Society for 
Encouragement, the time will eventually come when the French 
cavalry can be mounted at acceptable cost on horses for the most 
part entirely adapted to military ends. This is what this society 
aims at, this is the object of its propaganda. 

It will be well, in closing, to refer to a fact of considerable 
interest to ourselves concerning the present direction of French 
practice and theory in the matter of gaits for long and fast 
marching. 

The French cavalry, more perhaps than in other armies, has 
long practiced the trot and has taught its value for military 
marching. A large part of their remounts, those especially 
coming from Normandy, have a strong infusion of trotting 
blood ; the roads in France are everywhere metaled and the trot 
was long considered for theoretical and practical reasons the gait 
for making distance in quick time. This idea is now undergoing 
a change in the highest equine circles, and one hears loudly pro- 
claimed that the military gait, the gait to save fatigue to both 
man and beast, must be the gallop, alternating with the walk. 
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These are the gaits which have been used by French officers in 
the long distance rides which eight or ten years ago were so pop- 
ular and which resulted so generally to the credit of French 
horsemanship. Lieut. Madamet, in his famous ride from Brus- 
sels to Ostende, in intense summer heat on hard paved roads, 
eighty-three miles in seven hours, rode Courageux strictly at the 
walk and gallop. The old horse was still fit and doing hard serv- 
ice last summer. 

It is not merely these tests to a finish that have swayed mil- 
itary opinion toward the gallop instead of the trot, but many 
other trials, individual and collective, under more normal military 
conditions, have pointed in the same direction. It is not intended 
here to convey the idea that French cavalry no longer uses the 
trot, but the tendency is to use it less and to raise and buy horses 
which, by breed and conformation, go most easily and without 
fatigue at the gallop. “The horses now on hand and now avail- 
able to be bought for the cavalry are not of this kind in great 
numbers; hence the trot is and must be long retained as the 
habitual increased gait. But many French officers believe that 
good cavalry of the future will be cavalry that covers far greater 
distances than at present and arrives with men and horses ready 
to stand the further fatigue of a hard fight. They believe that 
this result can only be obtained both as regards speed and fatigue, 
by using the gallop and walk as habitual gaits. The Society for 
Encouragement is looking far ahead and doing good work in 
this field of preparation. 

It seems that this tendency in a service counting so large a 
number of most intelligert and experienced horsemen is partic- 
ularly worth our thinking about. The famous long distance 
riders of our country have nearly all used the gallop to the ex- 
clusion of the trot; a race, or at least a type, of horse to which 
this gait seemed extremely easy and unfatiguing was produced, 
and produced certainly more by the exactions, through genera- 
tions, of their riders than by any selective breeding. What, then, 
might not be done if to these exactions and to this type we added 
selective breeding to produce gallopers rather than trotters ? 

Most horsemen will agree that the average rider, especially 
the inexperienced rider, that is, our cavalry soldier after one 
year of service, is more likely to be fatigued by the trot (even if 
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he rise to it) than by the gallop. Of course, I mean the gallop 
of the galloping breeds, not the lumbering gait of the long- 
coupled trotting breeds, who will gallop only when pushed be- 
yond the limit of their trot, quite as the steer does. 

The time when we can count for war upon a population of 
natural riders is past or passing. Riding is becoming in Amer- 
ica a sport rather than a necessity, just as it has long been in 
Germany and France. We should, then, look to the means of 
making, in time of peace as well as in the hurry of war, fairly 
efficient cavalry with as little expenditure of time as possible. If 
the gallop is preferable or even possible, as a marching gait in a 
country like France, it would appear to be far more so in one like 
the United States or any other American country. 

These reflections may be somewhat beyond the limits of this 
article, but, after a great many years of careful thought and ex- 
periment, I have become convinced that for the average Amer- 
ican man mounted on the average American horse, the close seat 
at the trot is far more fatiguing on both rider and beast than is 
the rising seat. I do not refer to good riders on selected ani- 
mals; | mean the average. I am not equally sure, but it seems 
quite probable, that the gallop has a similar advantage over the 
rising trot (to the man of short experience) that this seat has 
over the close seat. If such be the case, it would seem that no 
people, except the Russians, are in a position to so readily breed, 
buy and use the galloping horse than we probably still are, and a 
careful examination of this subject and much open-minded ex- 
periment would be fully justified on account of being so easy to 
make, and the results might be of great importance to the serv- 
ice. 

No one who examines any phase of this subject of providing 
suitable horses for the French army can escape an impression of 
the immense amount of care, intelligence and industry that are 
brought to bear upon the whole matter. The question is a diffi- 
cult one in every country, but far more difficult in Europe than 
in America. In discussing it with competent Frenchmen, they 
always assume that naturally we Americans have less trouble than 
other nations. They say: “You have an immense horse popu- 
lation, improved without regard to price by the best blood Europe 
can furnish; the horses you send over here excite our ardent ad- 
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miration; your army is small and you annually buy for it just 
one-tenth the number of horses that we have to do for ours; we 
are cramped for money all the time, while you spend with a free 
hand all that is deemed necessary for the maintenance of your 
troops; you doubtless have the best mounted cavalry and artillery 
in the world.” 

It is very hard to answer these statements, which are literally 
true, except, alas, the concluding one. It is a most unpleasant 
thing to think, but I sincerely believe that if a French regiment 
should be dismounted and ordered to take over the horses of one 
of our regiments as their mounts, the officers of that regiment at 
the end of two months would make such an outery that there 
would result a parliamentary inquiry into the condition of that 
regiment’s horses, followed by condemnation and replacing of 
more than half of them as unfit for the military service. 

Our system is of course to blame, but our mounted officers 
cannot escape their share. It must be admitted that, through 
force of circumstances, they have as members of horse boards, 
accepted animals that no French officer would have in his troop. 

But even this does not go to the root of the matter. The 


majority of our mounted officers do not seem to know what qual- 


ity in a horse means, and how necessary it and the blood which 
produces it are to a horse in a hard campaign. If they did, the 
coarse, cold-blooded horses so constantly seen, not only in the 
ranks, but mounted by officers, would, by the very force of ex- 
ample and protest, tend to diminish and disappear. 

Whether a “Society for the Improvement of American 


Army Horses” would bring any good results is a question hard 
to answer; but in his efforts to improve our mounts, backed as he 
is by a wonderful knowledge and experience, the Quartermaster 
General should, it is submitted, be supported and stimulated, on 
the part of the mounted arms, by something more vigorous than 


a mere willingness to accept good animals if they are provided. 
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SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS. 


3y VETERINARIAN GERALD E. GRIFFIN, Tuikp Fie_p ARTILLERY. 


NE of the problems confronting a mounted column in the 

field is the prevention of saddle and harness galls. 

It is well understood that the comparative absence of galls 
and a minimum number of ineffective animals at the end of a 
long march, seven or eight hundred miles, is very complimentary 
to the commanding officer and to the regiment to which the ani- 
mals pertain. It shows plainer than any other method of demon- 
stration that the officers and non-commissioned officers are fa- 
miliar with and attend to their duties as horsemen and that they 
understand the care and management of their motive power. 

During the Indian campaigns, when forage was scarce and 
animals in the field were low in fat and muscle, it was consid- 
ered a disgrace for a command to have more than 5 per cent of 
“sore backs” in an organization. It was considered even more 
than a disgrace, for the effectiveness of a command as a whole, 
and even its safety, often depended on their absence. These 
facts were so well recognized, even by recruits, that each man 
was constantly on the gut vive for the first indication of galls. 
When they appeared they were immediately and untiringly at- 
tended to. 

In those days very little complaint was heard of the Mc- 
Clellan saddle except that the bars were too short and the stirrups 
set too far back. The kit and carbine were never considered in 
accounting for galls. It must be admitted, however, that kits 
were usually reduced to a minimum and that the carbine was 
somewhat shorter and lighter than the present Springfield rifle. 

The horses of those days were not superior in conforma- 
tion to the present day mounts—in fact, not so good—neverthe- 
less, saddle galls were few and far between, even under great 
hardships, as I have the best of reasons for knowing. 
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Do we have more saddle galls in the cavalry nowadays than 
formerly? I unhesitatingly answer, “Yes.” Why is this so? 

It is not an easy task to answer this latter question in a few 
words, but it is believed that if the subject be given some thought 
an intelligent reply will be forthcoming. 

In the cavalry arm many of the troop commanders of today 
are comparatively young men who have seen but little hard and 
prolonged service on short forage, and do not really know what 
attention a horse reduced in flesh from hard work and scanty 
forage needs to keep him in serviceable condition so far as his 
back is concerned. Consequently they have not become acquainted 
with the many devices, apparently unnecessary precautions and 
minute picket-line inspection that make for sound backs and feet. 

In the artillery arm conditions are no better, for here we 
find many officers, battery commanders as well as chiefs of 
platoons, whose knowledge of driving, collar and harness fitting 
and their practical supervision is only theoretical. 

It is safe to say that not more than two or three officers of 
this branch of the service have thought it necessary to act as lead, 
swing or wheel driver for a day’s march with the object of fa- 
miliarizing themselves with the conditions which produce the 
unresponsive to treatment collar galls so frequently encountered. 

It follows from the foregoing that the men will be more or 
less careless, and, too, of recent years many of these men have 
become possessed of the idea that the whole art of horseman- 
ship and riding consists of the acrobatic exhibitions of the riding 
hall, and that the ability to stand erect oa the back of one or two 
horses while galloping in a circle, or to jump over an animal, 
or face to the rear while riding bareback at a fast gait, is a gilt- 
edged recommendation as to horsemanship. Is it? 

I have watcl.ed with interest the development of the men 
of the mounted service at the expense of their horses until I am 
led to conclude that the efforts of each young soldier are solely 
directed toward acquiring the dexterity of a trapeze performer. 

I have seldom observed a man, alone in the riding hall, try- 
ing to train his mount. When I have, I have made it a point to 
investigate his system, and in all cases, but two, discovered he was 
“going it blind” and trusting to chance. In many cases I have 
questioned both cavalry and artillery soldiers as to the allowance 
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of forage, bedding, salt, etc., fitting and adjustment of bits, care 
of the blanket in the field, oats capacity of tin cup, nose bag and 
galvanized bucket, and the amount of hay contained in an armful 
or in an ordinary bale. As a rule, they knew nothing of these 
subjects. 

Watch these men as they pass in column and notice their 
loose, shifting seats, one stirrup often shorter than the other, 
humping of shoulders, tight cinches, swinging legs, tight breech- 
ing, flapping collars, unadjusted curbs and their iron, unyielding 
grip of the reins. View them again after they have ridden 
twenty or twenty-five miles and notice the shifting of each pos- 
terior elevation, with a view to its easement, from one bar of the 
saddle to the other, while their fellows with the wagon train may 
even go so far as to rest the right leg over the pommel of the 
saddle in preference to dismounting. Many chiefs of platoons, 
squads and sections seem to be blind to all this and frequently 
shift their seats themselves, because it has not been forced upon 
them by bitter experience that they must sit close, well balanced 
and steady to save the back of the horse which they ride and 
which they are beginning to consider solely as a means of trans- 
portation for their bodies. 

This same horse, in the majority of cases, is out of equilib- 
rium and hand due to lack of systematic training. 

I have noticed but few organization commanders in recent 
years reviewing their men on the march, and fewer riding behind 
them for a mile or so. They usually ride serenely at the front, 
and when in camp of a night often wonder how it is so many 
galls are “showing up on this trip.” 

It must be admitted that nearly all our men are recruits 
nowadays and that it takes about two years to make a mounted 
soldier, as the term is understood, for when the recruit is at 
length kneaded into a soldier he serves usually but one year as 
such and then takes his discharge. His place is soon filled by 
another as ungainly, thoughtless and irresponsible as he himself 
was originally. 

The McClellan saddle cannot be held responsible for more 
than 10 per cent of the saddle galls except where it is too tightly 
cinched. This too tight cinching is a habit with all young soldiers. 
The blame cannot be placed on the blanket if it is properly looked 
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after, switched out at intervals, freed from caked sweat and 
matted hair and made soft and pliable. The pack itself is not 
the offender if properly adjusted and strapped, although it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that it is entirely too cumbersome. 

The substitution of the rifle for the carbine has been blamed 
on account of the difficulty experienced in stowing. If the rifle 
is to be held responsible for the increase in the number of galls 
carry it parallel with the 





there is but one of two things to do 
horse on a line with the upper part of forearm, stock to the front, 
or strap it to the trooper’s back. In the latter position it may 
produce galls at the fast gaits, but the man will be constantly on 
the watch for these on account of it being a purely personal 
matter. 

I feel satisfied that the attachment of the stock of the rifle 
to the pommel, in which position it strikes many blows in the 
course of a day’s march, has a tendency to cause the saddle to 
drift. Tight cinching will not obviate this. It rather hastens 
the appearance of gall by the unyielding pressure caused thereby. 

In the Light Artillery harness galls are mainly due to the 
following causes:  Ill-fitting collars, unequal lengths of traces, 


l or warping « 


wrong size or zine pat f same, matted mane, pinch- 
ing of top of neck when placing collar in position, traction point 


lead 


and swing pairs, careless driving, use of pole as a foot rest by 


too high causing downward pull, traction point too low causing 
of 


the collar to “ride,” jibbing of the pole, unsteadiness 


"med - ‘ 1 ] : 
driver, inattention to proper use ot brakes, dirty collars, heating 


of neck pads by sun’s rays on hot days, failure to have horses 


ngeable, and the pernicious custom of scouring the bear- 


> ! 


intercha 





ine surface of the collar with sand which soon wears off tlie 


i 


zinc and exposes the steel 


beneath with its tendency to rust and 
pit from the more or less acid sweat. The most fruitful source 
of gall in the wheel pair is the devilish ingenuity exhibited by 
the lead and swing drivers in so managing it that they barely keep 
the traces stiff, with the object of saving their own teams at the 
expense of the wheel pair who consequently must do all the work. 


The apathy shown by everybody in some batteries to these and 
many other things having an influence for bad on the backs and 


shoulders of the horses is surprising. 


In mountain batteries the aparejo is undoubtedly respons- 
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ible for ninety-five per cent of the galls. This same aparejo is 
a lineal descendant and not very far removed from the old straw 
mats and peg saddle of countries where donkeys are extensively 
used. It is a relic of ancient equipment that will some day 
astonish the visitor to a museum. The aparejo is exceedingly 
difficult to keep in adjustment for the reason that it transfers 
the weight of the load to the thin muscles of the ribs instead of 
to the large, strong well-developed muscles of the back, and 
with it must travel a civilian “cargador’ even in a military 
organization, because we have been forced to admit that a 
soldier cannot adjust it properly. 

It looks as though a simple and easily handled pack 
saddle could be invented, if one is not already in existence, that 
would, with advantage and satisfaction, take the place of the 
aparejo with its rib pressure, sticks, hay stuffing, diamond 
hitch, irritating crupper and attendant cargador. 

On the march, in a mountain battery, it may be noticed as 
the day wears on that men become leg weary and attach them- 
selves to the near rear end of the packs, and while the pressure 
of the loads bites into the ribs of the mules, the dragging on the 
near rear corners causes the packs to press upon the off side of 
withers, producing galls that are frequently the forerunners of 
fistula. Nothing has been said about the riding of the gun and 
its trail because we know of no way to rectify it. The gun itself 
rides fairly well and is not a source of much anxiety, but the 
trail is werthy of attention. If it were possible to so construct 
it that it would “break” in the center without interfering with 
its serviceableness, it would be an advantage 1n transportation. 

‘rom expressions I have heard concerning the mountain 
artillery pack I have formed the opinion that it will be a more 
difficult equipment to handle with militia troops than that of 
the light artillery. 

Under the usual method of going into camp, where all 
animals are immediately divested of their equipment without 
regard to the conditions under which they arrive, galls are more 
readily discovered in about half an hour from such arrival. 
Even if they are not then visible to the eye they may be felt if 
existing by running the hand over the skin of the saddle or collar 


bed. 
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It might not be amiss, at this point, to define a gall. 

Roughly a gall is any irritation to the skin or deeper tissues 
caused by the saddle, aparejo, collar or other part of the equip- 
ment. It is not necessary that the seat of the irritation should 
be denuded of its hair by friction or other cause to be called 
a gali. There is no distinction between saddle and collar galls, 
and saddle and collar sores. They are identical. 

Extreme pressure exerted for a variable period on a given 
spot retards the local circulation to such an extent that the part 
becomes practically bloodless and loses its tone. Now if the 
pressure be suddenly released, blood is forced into the more or 
less paralyzed vessels and soon over-distends them. At this 
point certain constituents of the blood and frequently the blood 
itself filters into the surrounding tissues and a true inflammation 
may be established with its heat, pain, swelling, impairment of 
function and redness of the skin, with or without loss of hair. 

It will be noticed in galls, especially of the saddle bed, that 
while the swelling may, in some cases, look insignificant, the 
sensitiveness is very great, a touch often causing the animal 
to flinch, agitate his “fly shaker’ and even to kick or strike. 
These irritations are probably itchy in the early stage and we 
may observe the afflicted animals indulging in rolling more fre- 
quently than the others, and often they will endeavor to reach 
the offending spot with their teeth. 

Where galls are slight and confined to the superficial layer 
of the skin they disappear promptly under simple treatment. If 
the irritation extends below the skin the effusion of blood or 
its elements do not become absorbed so rapidly, and are not 
readily responsive to treatment. The deeper the irritation the 
more serious the gall. 

In many cases of gall, especially where an old sitfast has 
been removed we may have complete loss of the surrounding 
skin owing to defective nutrition of that particular spot due 
to the cicatrix. Again where, while still inflamed, a gall is sub- 
jected to the original pressure a circumscribed patch of skin 
may die. Of course a-scar through the skin at any point on 
the saddle or collar bed is always a weak spot. 

Where the inflammation extends to the covering of the 
muscles or the muscles themselves, we are generally confronted 
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with extensive suppuration or a mummification of a small 
amount of tissue designated in stable parlance as a “sitfast.” If 
the inflammation is deeply seated in the region of the withers 
we are not surprised to see developed later a fistula which may 
persist indefinitely. 

There is a condition often met in young horses on the 
march that cannot be classified as a gall. I refer to the crop 
of pimples that sometimes appear in these cases and are attributed 
to overheating of the saddle bed. These pimples often persist 
for years. I believe they are due to infection by old blankets, 
the saddle bed skin in young horses being comparatively thin and 
soft, for this reason it would be wise to use new blankets on 
recruit horses. 

From what has already been written there is little to 
say in reference to prevention; however, it may be well to state 
that the keeping of the saddle or aparejo after removal of 
cargo in place for at least half an hour after making camp will 
be found an effective preventive measure. At this time the cinch 
may be eased a little if necessary and the saddle blanket may 
even be turned over with advantage, but the removal of the saddle 
or aparejo and the binding of the blanket to the back of a 
surcingle will not be effective. The weight of the saddle and 
pack equally distributed, as it should be, over the saddle bed, ac- 
customs the blood vessels to the increased flow of blood through 
them on removal of the weight of rider and as a consequence 
they are more likely to regain their tone and overcome exudation. 

The same procedure applies to artillery collars which 
should be held in place by means of the traces. 

I have attributed the absence of galls in my own mounts 
to the adoption of the above plan combined with careful riding 
and the using of a piece of canvas between the horse’s back 
and the blanket. The canvas saves the blanket also. 

Causing a man to walk at the head of the troop in which 
his negligence has caused a gall has a wonderful effect in saving 
the backs of the other horses. 

Treatment of superficial galls is a matter simple enough but 
must be carried out conscientiously to obtain good results. It 
consists of cold packs, cold douching, light massage in the direc- 
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tion of the hair and the religious attention to the constant supply 
of water for the pack, which may be made from a gunny sack, 
saddle blanket or even a truss of hay, which should be held in 
place by a surcingle or other convenient means. In collar galls 
a sack may have a hole cut therein sufficiently large to admit 
the horse’s head, this hole should be stitched around the edge, 
the sack then stuffed with hay, the whole thoroughly soaked in 
water and then drawn over the head, placed against the saddle 
bed and held there by means of strings attaching it to a sur- 
cingle. These packs should be kept wet and the swelling should 
be massaged at intervals of one hour until “taps.” If galls 
do not regain their tone by the following morning the animal 
should noc be ridden, but marched to the next camp with the 
water pack attached to the part and kept wet. 

“White lotion” is of little value in cases of galls, or any 
place else, for that matter. Its application is simply an excuse for 
the neglect of a case. 

Finally in all cases where a gall is discovered the surround- 
ing parts should be well washed with soap and hot water, dried 
and immediately disinfected with any of the usual solutions of 
creolin, carbolic acid or bi-chloride of mercury. 

The deep seated galls of back, shoulders and withers are 
too serious to consider here. They should be attended to by 
the veterinarian. Equal training of horse and man and constant 
supervision of the saddling, harnessing, riding and driving are 
some of the prices that must be paid for freedom from galls. 
The value received will be satisfactory. 
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TACTICAL INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS.* 
By Caprain LE ROY ELTINGE, Firreentu Cavarry. 


GREEING that our officers need tactical instruction, and 
I think we must all agree on that point, let us see what 
method of instruction promises the best results. 

A little consideration will make us realize that men may be 
the “doers,” the “thinkers” 
and the “‘talkers."” Seldom do we find a man who combines both 
the qualities of the “doer” and “thinker.” When we do find him 
we find him at the top. 

The thinker may be capable of devising the best plans, of 





broadly divided into three classes 


thinking out the best methods and of writing works that will 
accurately and concisely convey his ideas to others. Such a man 
is not capable of accomplishing, 


” 


does work that the mere “doer 
but seldom will he himself be capable of successfully carrying 
these very ideas into execution to the best advantage. The great 
thinker is not ordinarily physically hardy and active. The army 
being a vocation in which activity and practical works come most 
into play, we find the majority of army men to have a practical 
turn of mind, while theorists are not naturally inclined to take 
up the army as a profession. This is true of officers and men 
alike. Moreover, we, as a people, are mostly practical men, who, 
while we can recognize a good idea, are prone to look at every- 
thing from a practical rather than a theoretical standpoint. We 
more or less despise mere theory. On hearing a theory advanced 
we at once say, “it sounds well, but I would like to see how it 
would work out in practice.” 

Then men we find in our army, while they can learn from 
books, will learn more readily from practical illustration, and 
having learned from practice will never forget, while what they 
learn from books alone is soon forgotten. 


*Thesis prepared as a part of the course in Military Art at the Army 


Staff College, 1908-9. 
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Hence, the instruction of officers will be most effective if the 
system is practical, having to do with theory only to such an 
extent as must be necessary in order to grasp the best ideas. 

However, before we can make practical application of an 
idea we must understand the idea. This can only be done by 
study. Modern war, with its complex and deadly war material 
and the rapidity with which it will be fought to a conclusion 
can not be learned from one’s own experience. A mistake made 
in war will not teach the maker anything that he can use in 
that war, for the war will be over by the time he knows it was 
a mistake. In the Civil War the political general was prominent 
at first, but we see the trained soldier coming to the fore before 
the war was over. In our time the enemy is not given to let 
us have 2 or 3 years in which to learn that it takes a trained 
soldier to make war. Unless our armies are led by trained 
men from the start, they will be led to certain defeat. The 
trained officer may fail to make good in war, but he has a fair 
chance of success. The untrained man in command of troops 
has absolutely no chance at all. 

In the Annual Report of Mr. Root for 1901 will be found 
the following paragraph: 

“Tt is a common observation, and a true one, that practical 
qualities in a soldier are more important than a knowledge of 
theory. But this truth has often been made the excuse for 
indolence and indifference, which, except in rare and gifted in- 
dividuals, destroys practical efficiency. It is also true that, other 
things being equal, the officer who keeps his mind alert by intel- 
lectual exercises, and who systematically studies the reasons of 
action and the materials and conditions and difficulties with 
which he may have to deal, will be the stronger practical man and 
the better soldier.”’ 

After an idea gained by study is grasped it must be illus- 
trated in such a manner as to convince an officer that the idea is 
practical in its application. When instruction is being given 
about combat the actual presence of hostile troops shooting real 
bullets can not be presented so as to give the practical lesson, 
but only a very small part of war consists in actual fighting. 
Marching, camping, sanitary arrangements, provision of supplies 
and equipment, the issue and transmission of orders, a knowledge 
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of the principles of strategy and of the principles of modern field 
fortifications are all subjects that may be studied in time of 
peace and demonstrated either in practice or by presenting the 
historical illustrations on which they are founded. 

“Strategy is an art that none may master by the light of 
nature, but to which a man must serve a long apprenticeship. 
Some men grasp principles with greater facility than others, but 
Jost men can learn the main principles of strategy in a com- 
paratively short time. But a mere acquaintance with these prin- 
ciples is of little value without the long apprenticeship by which 
alone a man obtains the knowledge how and when to apply 
them. As a state of war is the exception and not the rule, it 
follows that this apprenticeship must be served by most men in 
the wars of the Past.” (Mil. History Applied to Modern War- 
fare. ) 

That is, these principles cannot be mastered except by study. 

Marching is by far the commonest incident in the field. The 
march must be in conformity with orders. The principles gov- 
erning marches and the ability to draw up suitable march orders 
can be learned in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

Even combat can be simulated in maneuvers and the situ- 
ations that most often occur in combat can be so presented in 
map problems, terrain exercises, and tactical rides as to have the 
effect of a practical demonstration on the mind. More realistic 
still is the war games. By these we may cultivate the power to 
quickly arrive at a correct decision. After all the business of an 
officer consists in deciding how he shall s1se his subordinates. 

If an officer first has his mind direcied to a certain subject 
of tactics, has the best thought on the subject presented for his 
study and then has a map problem, war game, maneuver or other 
exercise illustrating it, he will have that particular subject in- 
delibly impressed on his mind. 

Any system of instruction to be of benefit to the whole army 
must be a system that enforces both study and practice. On 
account cf the great demands made upon them by routine duties 
our officers nowadays have very few leisure moments and conse- 
quently are not at all enthusiastic when they are expected to 
devote a great deal of time to study. Unless the system of in- 
struction has some “sanction’’ it will be only perfunctorily fol- 
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lowed. Such “sanction” may consist of either reward for doing 
or punishment for not doing. Pushed to the limit, this means 
selection or elimination. We are most of us justly afraid of 
either. No man will say that either system, if impartially en- 
forced by those capable of judging might not be a benefit to the 
army. Our apprehension comes, not from a fear of putting our 
merits and abilities in competition with others, but from a knowl- 
edge that no just system of measurernent can be devised, which 
will, in a practical way, measure the relative ability of officers. 
It is easy to say “Measure a man by what he has done” but 
if such a test be made it is easy to see who will be given the op- 
portunity to do and who will never have the slightest chance to 
show whether he can do anything or not. It is not only a fear 
of partiality, but a knowledge that in any case the one or 
ones who must judge of relative ability necessarily know well 
only a small proportion of officers. These judges will be men. 
They will reason as other men would. They will have a certain 
number of efficiency reports and other records referred to them. 
In looking these over they will say “Well, here is Blank. I know 
him. I know he could fill this position fairly well. I don’t know 
the rest, so I will recommend Blank.” If you knew a man 
fairly capable you would select him in place of a man you did 
not know—so would any board. 

Some men have particular magnetic qualities that keep them 
always in view. Others have particular influence or advertising 
ability that accomplishes the same result. Neither is necessarily 
a particular good officer, though he may be. At any rate these 
comprise the ones that are well known. On the other hand, 
every regiment has one or more officers, known in the regiment 
to be exceptionally capable in every way, but utterly unknown 
outside the regiment. 

One officer recently expressed this idea as follows: “I will 
subscribe to any elimination bill that will eliminate Blank and 
promote officers more capable than he, but every scheme that has 
ever been proposed will eliminate officers more capable than 
Blank in order that he may be promoted.” 

The theory of selection is that a favored few are by God 
endowed with the qualities of great soldiers and that they 
should be as readily recognized as though they evidenced the fact 
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by a brand on the forehead. This is a popular idea with our peo- 
ple. Every citizen likes to feel that if war should come he may 
volunteer and, instantly having his natural merit recognized, be 
soon promoted to be the great leader that shall receive the 
applause and material rewards due the savior of the country. 
Popular histories by their tone would seem to indicate that such 
a state of things exists. However, a careful reading of history 
shows that such an easy way has not been the one in which 
great soldiers were made. Even in the days when personal force 
and personal courage made a far greater part of the requirements 
for an officer than they do today, we see that the trained soldier 
always came to the fore in wars of any magnitude and duration. 
That for a time of peace any fair system of selection can ve 
devised I do not believe. War makes its own selections. 

In an imperfect way we now have two systems of elimina- 
tion—physical tests and examinations for promotion. If the 
latter were a little more strictly enforced we would not need any 
more. 

All schemes of elimination seem to have been drawn up 
with the idea of causing a flow of promotion and of enabling 
officers to reach the higher grades while young. This puts youth 
and vigor above experience. If our senior officers are on the 
average too old for active duty a simpler, cheaper and more effi- 
cient way of putting younger men at the top would be to 
lower the age of compulsory retirement, say to 60 years. The 
trouble is that elimination schemes look at the matter from the 
standpoint of obtaining the best material available but overiook 
the possibility of training mediocre men to be more than the 
equals of untrained geniuses. The army as a whole will be more 
benefited by training the whole body of officers up to a good 
general average than by developing a proportion of brilliant offi- 
cers while the rest remain as food for the elimination boards. 
With the whole body of officers uniformly well trained and 
instructed, age and experience will count for much. That is, 
age will be an advantage so long as it has not developed physical 
weakness. Physical examinations provide for the elimination of 
those who have become too infirm to longer perform field duty 
with the necessary vigor. The fear of elimination for failure to 
come up to the required professional standards must be strong 
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enough to form the “sanction” for the courses of instruction. 
Any further elimination will prove a detriment, not an advantage. 
This “sanction” will fail unless failure to pass an examination 
for promotion acts automatically, like the 1907 law for the 
Medical Department, to eliminate one who fails. In no other 
way can the politically strong be forced to become professionally 
fit for promotion. Some of these would of themselves become 
proficient—some would not. 

The “sanction” for study of tactics should be a thorough 
and searching examination, both theoretical and practical, on the 
examination for promotion and it should apply to all line and 
detailed staff officers. So far as the board‘ was concerned, the 
practical part of the examination should consist in a review of 
the reports made on the officer by the chief umpire of the 
maneuvers he had attended. If no maneuvers had been attended, 
promotion should be in abeyance till one had been, the same as 
now occurs when an officer can not take his examination. With 
this provision made, the officer himself could be relied upon to 
make arrangements for attendance at some maneuver before he 
came up for promotion. 

There should be at each maneuver a capable officer charged 
with the duty of reporting on the tactical qualifications of offi- 
cers. It would not be either necessary or advisable to mark offi- 
cers on a percentage basis, but they might, for example, be sub- 
ject to the following remarks: (1) Showed exceptional ability; 
(2) Satisfactory; (3) Showed ability, but lack of training— 
recommended that he be required to pursue a special course of 
instruction under direction of his post or regimental commander, 
who will have the fact of first failure of the officer and the re- 
sults obtained by the special course noted on his own efficiency 
report; the possibility of receiving this notation would have con- 
siderable “sanction.” (4) Unsatisfactory—also to be noted on 
the efficiency report of the commanding officer under whom he 
served during the preceding school season. 

One particular in which most of our maneuvers are lacking 
is that they fail to give.instruction. An officer may make grave 
tactical errors and not learn that they are errors. Such errors 
should be pointed out to an officer, through military channels 
within 48 hours from the time they occurred. I have seen a 
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capable and energetic young officer make the same _ tactical 
error 4 times in the same maneuver period. Having made this 
error once, without having his attention called to the fact that it 
was an error, he was in a fair way to have that particular point 
so impressed on his mind as a tactical possibility that only real 
bullets would ever have convinced him that it was utterly im- 
possible in war. Had this error been pointed out to him the 
first time committed he would never have repeated it either in 
maneuver or in war. All the maneuvers that I have attended 
have failed to impart any instruction, for this very reason. The 
“hot-air”? tent was never of any use, but a prompt and authorita- 
tive notification of errors committed, as well as equally prompt 
and authoritative recognition of unusual tactical excellence would 
be of the greatest value. 

To do well at maneuvers officers must have a chance to 
practice with their organizations at their posts. If officers are 
to be held to account for the actions of the unit they command 
they must have an opportunity to instruct that unit. Some 
posts have small, level drill grounds and no other available 
ground for evercise. When the post commander prescribes a 
certain drill for each day of the year and requires all this 
drill to take place on the drill ground so he can sit in his house 
and observe it, very little latitude is allowed a subordinate. In 
these cases the post commander can alone be held responsible 
for the results obtained. Formerly company commanders had 
an opportunity to give some instruction during the weekly 
and monthly practice marches, but the present strict require- 
ment that field officers attend these formations will tend to keep 
the whole command united so that it will no longer be possible 
to make up small problems that could be smuggled in on the 
roads without disturbing private property. It is desirable to have 
each commander responsible for the tactical instruction (not 
drill book instruction alone) of his immediate subordinate. He 
can be held responsible only if he is provided with an opportun- 
ity to give this instruction and to give it on varied ground. Post 
and regimental commanders must therefore allow majors and 
captains some measure of discretion in and some time for giving 
instructions. If they do not do so, the higher commanders must 
assume the whole responsibility for any lack of instruction in 
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the smaller units. Captains should afford like opportunities to 
their lieutenants, should they ever be lucky enough to have one 
on duty with their organization. 

As the time for an examination for promotion approaches 
most officers study, and study hard, that is, they cram for the 
examination. Such study of tactics is of little value. So if 
tactics be a subject for examination for promotion, still the fact 
does not materially aid in inducing officers to systematically 
study the subject. An examination once passed, the subject is 
entirely dismissed from the mind. What is wanted is not a 
cramming of the subject, but a development of a spirit that 
makes men frequently think about tactical subjects. It is not 
the understanding of some points but the development of a habit 
of reasoning on the subject; i. e., the development of a state of 
mind. ‘What we wish to attain is such a desire to study the 
subject as will lead to continuous study during the officer’s 
active life. Large numbers of our officers in a way try to keep 
themselves abreast of the times in matters relating to their pro- 
fession. Their trouble is that they do not know how to study, 
or that they can’t find out what to study or where to find it. 
Hence a course of training in tactics should be so arranged 
as to lead the offices progressively into the right way of study 
and it should have some “sanction” that will force the lazy 
ones to conscientiously go through the course. 

The desirable qualities of a course of instruction in tactics 
may be outlined as follows: 

(a) A presentation of the best theoretical ideas—best ob- 
tained by having the course laid out by the most capable and 
well instructed officers. 

(b) A practical illustration of the ideas presented—ob- 
tained by a map problem, terrain exercise, war game, tactical 


ride, or maneuver. 

(c) Some way of awakening a universal desire to faith- 
fully follow the course—“sanction.” 

(d) Selection of the best instructors—if the position is 
such as to call for hard and continuous work that can not be 
transferred to subordinates and is rewarded only by a sense of 
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good done the service but by no special pay or privileges, un- 
desirables will not force themselves into the detail. 

(e) A scheme of instruction that will be continuous and 
progressive—apply to all line officers, detached service, special 
details and leave of absence not to excuse from following the 
course. Detailed officers have as much spare time to devote to 
study as the regimental officers. 

(f) A scheme that can easily be placed in operation— 
one that does not necessitate a large plant, great expense, or the 
detaching of a large number of officers away from their com- 
mands. 

In a general way the correspondence school idea seems best 
adapted to fulfill all the requirements. Especially is this true 
because men of mature years do not like to appear as mere school 
boys answering school call with their little book under their 
arm. With the correspondence school system an officer can 
study like a man in his own library. The feeling of sensitive- 
ness about this school-boy appearance may be entirely foolish, 
but many of us can testify from experience it exists and is really 
the largest element in producing opposition to our present gar- 
rison school system. 

The following is tentatively suggested: 

1. The establishment at each army post of a military 
library, containing "standard military works for reference and 
private study, to be augmented from time to time by works rec- 
ommended by a board of three members and composed of the 
best tacticians in our army, no matter what their rank or corps. 
However, the higher the rank of the members, the greater will 
be the weight the service will give to the board’s opinion. 

2. This post library also to contain good military atlases 
and military maps, suitable for war games and map problems. 
All selected by the same board. 

3. This same board to prepare short tactical studies, in 
each of which a particular situation is presented and then car- 
ried along in narrative form so as to illustrate points of tactics. 
The tactical studies given the Army School of the Line are good 
models. These studies to be distributed by mail to all officers. 
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4. A short time after a tactical study has been given out, a 
map problem on the same subject to be sent out for solution, in 
the same manner that Garrison School examinations are now 
sent out, and mailed direct to officers away from their regiments. 
This will keep studies from being put away for a more con- 
venient season and then forgotten. 

These problems to be divided into three classes—those for 
those for captains—those for field officers. Solu- 





lieutenants 
tions to be sent to the Secretary of the Board, who will select 
a certain percentage, tear off the signatures and replace them 
by numbers and send them to the Board to mark. In this way 
all officers would get all the studies. Each officer would solve 
about 1-3 of the problems illustrating the studies and the Board 
would mark, say 10 per cent of the solutions. Yet an officer 
would never be sure that a study was not to be followed by a 
problem on which he would be marked, while the Board would 
actually be required to mark only 3 per cent. As many problems 
as would be the case if each officer was marked on a solution 
of a problem illustrating each study. Marking to be excellent, 
good, fair, unsatisfactory, and reported by the secretary to the 
officer through channels for note on his efficiency report and on 
that of the commander under whom he had served the greater 
part of the preceding year. 

In order that post and regimental commanders may feel an 
intense interest in forwarding the instruction of their sub- 
ordinates, these provisions for holding these commanders ac- 
countable for the instruction of their subordinates are necessary. 
Such a command, whose officers were uniformly found to be 
poorly instructed, might reasonably be expected to face a retir- 
ing board. The only excuse that they should be allowed to 
make with success, would be the one that the particular officers 
found deficient had in all cases been in their command only a 


very short time. 

In making selections of papers for the Board to mark, 
the secretary should use a system that would insure rotation, 
but by no means a uniform rotation that could be studied out 
and counted upon. This rotation system has three advantages: 
(a) It would admit of all papers being marked by the same 
men, thus giving uniformity; (b) It would decrease the size 
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of plant necessary, thus reducing expense and number of offi- 
cers required on the Board; a larger board would also of neces- 
sity be composed mostly of mediocre men. (c) Experience 
at this school has shown that one capable instructor can mark 
40 map problems or similar exercises in 2 weeks. Three officers 
could therefore mark 1,560 papers in 26 weeks. Allowing one- 
half the Board’s time for study and preparation of problems and 
studies, then we could expect them to mark 1,560 papers per 
year. There are about 3,500 line officers. The Board could 
then be expected to mark a paper for every officer about once in 
two years. This would give the Board enough to do to keep 
a detail on it from being considered as a soft snap to be sought 
by those who are accustomed to such places, always provided 
no extra compensation went with the detail. 

This scheme provides enough “sanction” to produce study 
(which is all that is desired) and at the same time reduces the 
manual labor to a minimum. These studies and the following 
practical problems could easily be so numerous, as to produce 
disgust in the minds of officers already badgered by the numerous 
requirements of their routine duties. I would not have more 
than five such studies and problems per year. An approved 
solution should promptly follow each problem. 

5. The requirement that each officer submit yearly a paper 
on some designated military subject, the material for which 
could be obtained in the library proposed in (1). Papers to be 
marked in the same way as in (4). 

6. Post commanders required to hold a small number of 
terrain exercises, terrain rides, and war games yearly, which 
all their officers attended. 

7. The examination in tactics on promotion to consist of 
review of efficiency reports, on which results of solutions and 
map problems and maneuvers had been entered, together with 
(1) A map problem or terrain execise, solved before the examin- 
ing board, and (2) A tactical ride or war game, given by the 
examining board; the board to elect which in each class a par- 
ticular officer should be given. 

8. The present’ garrison school to be retained for the 
instruction of officers who have just entered the service. 
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9. The tactical courses at the Service Schools to become 
gradually more advanced as the operation of the above scheme 
relieved them from much of the preliminary instruction. 

This scheme proposes a centralization that at first glance 
may seem objectionable. Nevertheless the terrain exercises, ter- 
rain rides, and war games must of necessity be given by post 
commanders or senior officers detailed by them. This part of the 
instruction therefore is not at all centralized. These exercises 
would be of as great or greater benefit to those who had to 
originate them as to those instructed. The other part is inten- 
tionally centralized, because tactical instruction to be of value to 
the whole army must, to a great extent, be uniform and wni- 
formly good. The instructors should be of the very best. We 
have not enough of the “very best” to go around if we try to 
detail them frorn every post or even from every department. 
In fact, we might experience some difficulty in finding enough 
for a board of three members, which must from time to time be 
changed so as to keep the board from itself degenerating into 
a set of theorists, who gave out impracticable theories in place 
of practical working ideas. Previous long service with troops 
is one of the prime requisites for an instructor in tactics. 


‘ NATIONAL GUARD, 

That the National Guard must be prepared to serve with the 
Regular Army in a great war is an axiom. It can only do so 
efficiently if previously instructed on the same lines as the 
Regular Army. 

The best way of instructing our National Guard in tactics 
was well outlined in President Roosevelt’s last message to Con- 
gress, as follows: 

“Now that the organized militia, the National Guard, has 
been incorporated with the army as a part of the national forces, 

it behooves the government to do 
THE NATIONAL GUARD _ every reasonable thing in its power to 
SHOULD BE IMPROVED. perfect its efficiency. It should be as- 

sisted in its instruction and other- 
wise aided more liberally than heretofore. The continuous 
services of many well-trained regular officers will be essential 
in this connection. Such officers must be especially trained at 
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service schools best to qualify them as instructors of the Na- 
tional Guard.” 


OFFICERS FOR THE SECOND LINE, 


As long as the United States pursues its’ past policy of 
obtaining second line regiments by mustering in volunteers, 
officered by whosoever happens to have the influence to gain 
the commissions, so long will it be impossible to impart even rudi- 
mentary military knowledge to those who will become the of- 
ficers of the second line. A militia officer, Major McMurray, 
Ohio N. G., recently made a suggestion in an article in the 
National Guard Magazine, that may contain the germs of a 
suitable idea for educating such officers. His suggestion was 
for the formation of clubs of 5 or 10 members, composed of 
men of ability and sufficient leisure, who would volunteer to 
spend a few hours a week in the study of tactics in consideration 
of a declaration by the government that it would make use of 
their services in case of war of sufficient magnitude to call for 
troops beyond the regular army and the militia. I personally 
know two suitable civilians who would gladly pursue such a 
course. If each regular officer on duty with the militia were, 
under the supervision of the War Department, to form such a 
class and instruct the class partly in person and partly by cor- 
respondence, it seems possible that a considerable number of 
first-class second line officers could be partially instructed and 
certainly such men would be far superior to the ones we would 
get under former conditions. If, in addition, these provisional 
officers could be attached to regular organizations for short 
periods, each active season, they would become valuable assets 
to the nation. The men who would form these classes are mostly 
men who would take pleasure in such yearly service and regard 
it as a vacation. 
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By Secunp LiturENant HENRY J. REILLY, TuirTeentH Cavarry. 


HE appearance in the November number of the Jnfantry 
Journal of the “Separatist Movement in the Coast Ar- 
tillery’” by Celee Selarim is notable for several reasons. First, 
to see the journal of one branch of the service publishing, and 
that in the most prominent place, an article which by many would 
unfortunately be considered as of interest to another branch 
alone, and, secondly, because this article indicates an effort is 
being made to overcome the indifference of the rest of the army 
to the attempted divorce of the Coast Artillery from them and to 
prevent that divorce. 

One of the gravest dangers in our Army is the habit of 
viewing every question, not from the standpoint of the best use 
of all our defenses in time of war, but from the narrow view- 
point, generally a peace one, of the branch immediately con- 
cerned. 

That this is natural, anyone who cares to examine our sys- 
tem, or rather lack of system, can easily see. At West Point the 
future officer receives a good start with a general education and 
the beginning of a good working know!edge of all branches of 
the service. After graduation the narrowing process commences. 
Through lack of promotion, lack of contact with other arms and 
lack of encouragement to study them, the average officer, seeing 
himself for many years, probably most of his service, concerned 
with one branch alone, becomes more and more engrossed with 
the details of that branch. That these details are important and 
must be carefully looked to, everyone will admit, but that it is 
wrong to look to them to the exclusion of everything else, it is 
thought, will be as readily admitted. 

Celee Selarim clearly shows that the desire of the Coast 
Artillery to form a separate branch of the national defense is 
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due not to a careful examination of the question of the best pro- 
vision for the use of all our armed forces in either a defensive 
or offensive war, or even the smaller question of the best de- 
fense of our coast line from invasion, but merely from the view- 
point of the best defense by /and batteries, of the sea entrances 
of individual harbors against purely naval attack. 

The Coast Artillery is not the only one to blame; the other 
branches are equally culpable in permitting the country to be- 
lieve itself safe in putting its trust in sea coast batteries without 
an army of Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery of sufficient 
size to defeat any force that can be landed. How an army of 
85,000, scattered all over the United States and its various pos- 
sessions, is to do this has yet to be explained. 

If the Coast Artillery succeeds in breaking away, who is 
going to man the large caliber guns and the searchlights who 
now accompany all armies? Who is going to man the siege guns 
and heavy coast guns used in our next siege? Are we to take 
for this purpose some of our already too small Field Artillery, 
or use up some of their much needed increase, should they ever 
get it? Are we to do this while 20,000 or more disciplined 
soldiers repose peacefully along our sea coast with nothing to 
do, the first stage of the war in which there was danger of the 
coast being attacked having passed? Or are we to follow the 
policy of Japan, inaugurated as the result of her late war, and 
issue to the Coast Artillery siege equipment and make them learn 
to use it, teaching them that they also are a part of the mobile 
army? 

There is another point to be considered. A young man 
about to be commissioned naturally looks ahead to see what 
chances he has of making of himself what the world calls a suc- 
cess. Is he going to be tempted by a service in which his one 
chance for action is the possibility of an attack on the sea front 
of a coast fortification the very presence of which will probably 
prevent the attack being made? Is he going to be tempted by 
a service in which, if he does succeed in becoming one of its 
few general officers, he will never lead troops in battle, or enjoy 
any of the rewards which such leadership, when successful, al- 
ways brings? If you force him into this service because officers 
are needed, is he going to be a contented, hard-working officer 
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during war when he sees his classmates taking part in great 
events, while he sits in a coast fort? It is thought not. Up to 
the present the fighting record of the Foot Artillery is second 
to none. It has always fought somehow; when not mounted as 
Field or Siege Artillery, it has fought as Infantry. Is it going 
to consent to being, by its own efforts, ruled off the battlefield ? 

It will be answered that the Artillery has learned through 
sad experience that when an integral part of the Army it has 
never gotten its share of general officers; others will say an of- 
ficer brought up in the Coast Artillery has not received the train- 
ing which would enable him successfully to command a division 
Or a corps. 

The first part of this answer is true, but is it not rather due 
to the fact that, while on paper an integral part of the Army in 
fact, the Artillery has, at least since the Civil War, always been 
considered something apart, something separate from the line? 

f the Artillery had been as much a part of the line as the In- 
fantry or Cavalry, would a man of General Hunt’s perception, 
character and record have been left to retire as a colonel of Ar- 
tillery? Would the artillery have been left from the Civil War 
until 1896 without a single officer being made a brigadier ? 

To the second objection, that an officer brought up in the 
Coast Artillery has not received the training which would enable 
him to successfully command a division or corps, the answer is 
“Yes; but is the same not more or less true of the average of- 
ficer in other branches of the service, and can it not and should 
it not be changed ? 

It is true that owing to the great mass of detail entering 
into any subject, a man cannot hope to know all the intricacies 
of more than one branch of a profession, but he can, and should, 
unless he is to become narrow, have a knowledge of the general 
laws governing his profession as a whole. In civil life and in 
continental armies the man who is capable of grasping the de- 
tails of one branch of his profession alone stops when he reaches 
the highest point at which only a knowledge of details is es- 
sential. The man who, along with a thorough grasp of the de- 
tails of one particular branch, learns to know and to use the gen- 
eral principles governing the whole of his profession goes to the 
top. This is as it should be. 
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. General principles are what count for a higher commander. 
The proper showing of a Cavalry horse, the best adjustment of 
an Infantryman’s pack, the proper setting of a fuse or the cor- 
rect lubrication of a disappearing gun are mere variations of one 
of the underlying principles which is the same for all arms, 
i. e., for an army to be efficient the details must be carefully at- 
tended to. If an officer thoroughly masters the principle, what 
matter the arm in which he learned it. 

Napoleon was not only an Artillery officer, but a master of 
coast defense*, and, while much of his success was due to his 
thorough understanding of artillery, even as a young man he 
spent many hours studying the other arms, and his success, if 
due to any one thing, was due not to a narrow knowledge of 
one branch to the exclusion of every other, but to a just appre- 
ciation of the relative values of all arms and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles governing all of them. 

The most valuable part of an officer’s training is what he 
learns about handling men; the necessity for careful preparation, 
training, disciple and self-control; the willingness to take and 
stand up under responsibility ; confidence in himself and the men 
under him; the habit of command. With these qualities and a 
thorough knowledge of the powers and limitations of the differ- 
ent arms he is sure to make a good general officer. These quali- 
ties he acquires by coming into intimate contact with troops by 
having to care for, rule and handle them as subaltern, captain 
and field officer, 

The knowledge of the powers and limitations of the various 
branches can be acquired by serving in mixed commands, taking 
part in maneuvers and attending the service schools. Greatly in- 
crease the number of officers at the service schools and at the 
War College. Throw open Leavenworth to large numbers of 
officers of all branches. Open Riley to Infantrymen and Coast 
Artillery officers. All Infantry regiments have mounted orderlies 
and machine gun platoons, and frequently in our history have 
made use of mounted detachments. The Coast Artillery has 





*See Napoléon et la Défense des Cotes, by Maj. Delauney, Marine 
Artillery, Translated by Eva Ammen. 
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often served as Field Artillery, and should serve as Siege Ar- 
tillery. Detail officers to serve during maneuvers with branches 
of the service other than their own. Along with a broader 
knowledge of their profession will come an increased respect and 
liking for the other arms which cannot but be beneficial, while 
the next war will find the Army working as a harmonious whole 
under general officers who understand it. 
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ON CONSTRUCTING WAR GAME PROBLEMS. 


By Caprain ARTHUR L. CONGER, Twenty-nintH INFANTRY. 


T is natural for one who has never tried to construct a tac- 
tical problem to conceive that it isfareasierto write a good 
problem than a good solution to it. Yet a few attempts in this 
direction, viewed in the light of cold criticism, soon convince one 
that the really good problem is more elusive than the Golden 
Fleece, while the solving of the same problem is a matter merely 
of map reading, reckoning correctly as regards road spaces and 
the time required for moving and deploying troops, a knowledge 
of tactics and—a certain amount of common sense. Neverthe- 
less problem setting, like every other industry, yields up its secrets 
to the patient and persevering. It is not a mysterious art, suc- 
cess in which is reserved for the gifted, but has rules and princi- 
ples which may be mastered by anyone. 

It is not the purpose here to deal with the composing of 
the tactical map-problem, but, in order to understand the dif- 
ference between the map-problem and the wargame-problem, 
it is necessary to inquire first of all how the two differ in their 
functions. 

The German Field Service Regulations recommend in the 
same paragraph* the employment of tactical problems and war 
games as an incentive to the study of the Regulations and of 
tactics. General Litzmann in commenting on this paragraph 
remarks that this grouping of tactical problems and war games 
is intended to emphasize the fact that these two means of tactical 
instruction should go hand in hand in order to give officers an 
all-round development.t 





*Introduction, Sec. 11. 

+Aids to the Tactical Development of Our Officers, Introduction to Part 
IV. General Litzmann complains in the same Introduction that the use of 
map problems is too much neglected in the German army, while the war 
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The reason for this becomes clear when we consider that, 
roughly speaking, the map problem trains the officer to think 
correctly, the war game to think quickly. By solving map prob- 
lems under proper supervision the officer learns to take into con- 
sideration every feature of terrain which has a bearing on his 
problem, the relative value of his own and the enemy’s forces 
not only as regards numbers but considering their component 
parts of the several arms and the question of morale, the ele- 
ments of space and time, the orders received, and, finally, to 
determine his mission to accomplish which he must reach a force- 
ful decision. 

Now while this training is invaluable, and while without it, 
or its equivalent, war game practice can prove of but little 
benefit* it is nevertheless apparent upon reflection that the solv- 
ing of map problems alone would produce a one-sided develop- 
ment. In war, decisions, to be effective, must as a rule be made 
quickly. The personality of the commander and of his sub- 
ordinates plays a leading role. The giving of orders and troop- 
leading to carry out a decision is equally important with the 
ability to reach a decision. Finally the appraising of a constantly 
shifting situation and learning to carry out a decision with an 
iron will in spite of unforeseen developments and difficulties ; the 
solving, not of a single problem, but as they come in war, of a 
succession of problems, and learning just when and just how a 
modification of the plan is necessary to meet an altered situation 
and when a complete change of plan is demanded; this is quite a 
different matter from cracking the hardest of tactical nuts in the 
form of, isolated map problems. To give training along these 
game is an established institution in every German garrison, In our army 
the reverse is the case; we have winter courses of map problems in nearly 
all our posts, while the systematic employment of the war game is excep- 
tional. 

*This statement may appear discouraging to some who wish to begin 
playing the war game without any preparation in the solving of map prob- 
lems or other theoretical study. It is, however, the common experience of 
those who have had much practice in umpiring that the two-sided war game 
is of little profit to the participants when they are lacking in tactical knowl- 
edge such as is gained by the solving of a well laid out course of map prob- 
lems in conjunction with the study of tactical works of merit. The war 
game in its highest form, the two-sided game, becomes increasingly valuable 
to the players as they improve in tactical knowledge and skill. 
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lines is precisely the function of the war game, and especially 
(except in the matter of troop-leading) of the two-sided war 
game. This must be borne in mind in preparing the initial situ- 
ations or problems for war games. 

Considering the difference in function of the map problem 
and war game it becomes evident that the good map problem sit- 
uation will not necessarily make a good war game situation.* 
The map problem usually presents a situation where the decision 
called for is of far-reaching importance, where the solver cannot 
well avoid determining his course of action well into the future. 
In playing out a situation of this type the game is likely to lack 
the surprises and sudden turns in the situation, calling for new 
and quick decisions which constitute its most valuable element to 
the advanced student.t 

Another objection to the adoption of the ordinary map prob- 
lem situation as a basis for a war game is that it will frequently 
be found that the side of the enemy in the map problem presents 
no problem at all. This, of course, does not matter in a map 
problem, but it matters vitally in the war game when we come to 
play the side of the enemy and find that we are allowed no initia- 
tive at all and that all our thinking is done for us by the prob- 
iem. + 

*It may of course be desirable to try out various solutions to a map 
problem by war game methods, or to play out a map problem as a war game 
in order to convince an inexperienced solver that his solution of the map 
problem is faulty, when he cannot be convinced thereof by less forceful 
means. 

+That such sudden changes in the situation occur in war is evident to 
every reader of military history. Yet the importance of training of this kind 
is little appreciated. The writer has seen officers of wide knowledge and 
long training in the solving of map problems completely break under a test 
of this sort. The first situation is perfectly solved, the second likewise; 
when a third phase presents itself, the officer’s power of decision begins to 
waver; in the fourth and fifth phases, where the game is constantly chang- 
ing in character, the officer breaks down under the continuous strain and 
gives orders and directions which he is unable to explain or justify and 
which he is even the first to condemn after the game is over. The pyscholog- 
ical element which produces this “strain” is only present in the two-sided 
game. 

tIt may be desirable to so arrange a course of war games that the situ- 
ations will first be solved as map problems by the prospective players on the 
opposing sides, as is done for example in the Post-Graduate School course 
at Fort Leavenworth. It is quite possible to construct a two-sided problem 
which will make a good map problem as well as war game problem. 
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The special characteristic of a good war game problem, and 
wherein it differs essentially from the ordinary map probiem, is 
therefore that the situation is only partially unfolded at the start 
and that the players are confronted with a constantly changing 
set of conditions, to meet which there will be demanded new de- 
cisions and fresh orders. The means of producing a constantly 
shifting situation are various. The simplest is to give the player 
a false start, for instance, lead him to suppose that the enemy is 
in one direction, say in front, while actually he is in another, 
approaching the player’s flank or rear.. One of the shifts most 
trying to a player is to expect to meet the enemy in a certain place 
and not find him there, or to be compelled to change suddenly 
from an offensive to a defensive role or vice versa. A very satis- 
factory means of lending to a war game the elements of change 
and surprise is to so constitute the missions of the opposing 
sides that neither will readily gain an insight into the intentions 
and therefore into the measures of the opposing side.* 

3ut whatever other means may be adopted toward this end, 
the problem builder should avoid seeking to produce surprises by 
framing an indefinite or obscure initial situation. There are two 
schools of builders of map problems, one believing that the map 
problem situation should be clearly and completely characterized 
in a few words, the other holding that a map problem (or at least 
one intended for advanced students) should present the same haze 
and mystery which so frequently surrounds the actual war situa- 
tion, and that somewhat confused and contradictory data should 
be given in order to accustom the student to handling such ma- 
terial.t Whether one or the other class of problems is the more 
desirable for map problem situations may be debatable, but only 
problems of the first class, short and direct, are suitable for em- 
ployment as initial situations for war games. Give the player a 
fair start. The unfolding situation will bring in plenty of obscur- 
ity, and if he then fails he will have only himself to blame; while 


*The construction of a problem for a one-sided war game in which the 
main object is to teach troop-leading or illustrate tactical principles presents 
far fewer difficulties than that for a two-sided game. When the umpire con- 
ducts the other side he has the means of introducing at any time desired 
changes in the situation. 


+See Gizycki, Selected Division Problems, p. 91. 
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if he is presented with a tangle of contradictory reports and left 
to guess as to which is false and which is true, he will justly cast 
the blame for false measures on the problem itself and lose inter- 
est in the exercise. 

The general situation especially should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by everyone. In a series of games on the same map it 
is desirable, where it can be conveniently done, to have a common 
general situation so that a misunderstanding by the players of 
the general features of the problem, the line of communications, 
the location of friendly or hostile troops, and whether the inhab- 
itants are friendly to one or the other side, will be impossible. 

There are a few maxims in regard to problem construction 
which are so fundamental that it seems scarcely necessary to 
mention them, yet they are not infrequently violated.* 


I. The situation must be reasonable and logical and not 
strain the imagination of the players. The best safeguard on this 
score is a reference to military history.t Our Civil War history is 
a veritable gold mine of situations for forces of every size, from 
a patrol upwards, and reference to the fact that the situation to 
be worked out as a war game occurred at such a time and place 
will not only lend additional interest to the problem, but will serve 
as a stimulus to the study of military history.t Incidents from 
the Insurrection in the Philippines might also well be made the 
subjects of war games ad should prove highly instructive. Where 
large scale maps of Luzon are available these situations could be 
worked out on the same ground on which they occurred. 


II. Problems ia which the commander of one side is as- 
sumed through mismanagement to have gotten himself into an 
unfavorable situation are to be avoided. It might seem reason- 
able to suppose that the commander, in this case, would esteem it 
an especial honor to be assigned a difficult task, but in practice 


*See Sayre’s Map Maneuvers, pp. 59-65 (Revised Edition of 1908.) These 
pages contain valuable suggestions on the construction of problems. 


This is especially true of problems for small forces operating inde- 
pendently, which are much more difficult to construct than are problems for 
reinforced brigades and divisions. 


tSee problems solved in the Post-Graduate Course, Fort Leavenworth, 
1909-10, in which the general situation was taken directly from Civil War 
history. 
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he will usually consider it a grievance and feel a consequent lack 
of responsibility. If, on the contrary, he is led into a trap through 
his own error, or failure to order reconnaissance, the course of 
the exercise will prove doubly interesting and instructive. 

III. The problem must teach one or more distinct lessons 
and be suited to the intelligence and degree of advancement of 
the participants in the game. In view of the fact that it is not 
easy for anyone to sit down and write a good war game problem 
off-hand, it has been proposed that some central office be estab- 
lished to turn out problems for use throughout the army. How- 
ever desirable uniformity of tactical instruction may be, the 
adoption of such a plan would result in seriously curtailing the 
development of the war game as a useful means of instruction. 
The captain of fifteen years’ service and the lieutenant of three, 
manifestly do not need the same lessons; nor do the officers of 
different regiments or battalions at separate posts under different 
conditions. In each case the local instructor or board is the best 
judge of the problems which should be made use of as war game 
situations and should be free to construct the problems best 
adapted to the work in hand. 


It goes without saying that every problem should afford as 
wide a field of initiative, and present to the player a choice be- 
tween as many various courses of action, as possible. In prob- 
lems for beginners this is possible only to a limited extent, for the 
beginner in tactics shuns contact just as did so many of our gen- 
erals in the first years of the Civil War. It is necessary, therefore, 
either to begin the engagement in some way, by compromising the 
advance guard or a flank guard so that he will be compelled to go 
to its relief, or else to put his command in such a situation that 
it is compelled to fight—for instance to save a valuable convoy or 
to avoid what would otherwise be inevitable capture. As the 
players progress it becomes possible to start them farther to the 
rear and to allow them to engage the opponent on their own 
terms. 

After the lesson, that staying to fight or advancing to fight 
is after all more economical in the end than running away without 
fighting, has been thoroughly digested, some problems are advis- 
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able which introduce the idea of not always rushing headlong 
into a fight, but biding a propitious moment. Placing a command 
in ambush to attack a convoy or a column about to pass, and 
allowing the commander to choose the proper moment to move, 
introduces this idea. It is further developed by problems in which 
one side has stood on the defensive, but discovers that it is after 
all superior to the attacker; such problems teach the commander 
that his superiority of forces will be employed with much more 
decisive results if he waits until the attacker has employed his last 
reserve in the attack than if he puts in his reserve at once while 
the enemy still has fresh forces left with which to cover a retreat. - 

Among the most instructive classes of war game problems 
are those involving contact between hostile outposts. These more 
than any other teach moderation and husbanding the strength of 
the troops. The commander who finds that he has kept his 
reserve under arms or has marched it here and there unnecessarily 
during the night, or that he has brought about purposeless fight- 
ing needlessly, has learned a valuable lesson. An outpost prob- 
lem can of course be turned into an advance by both sides to 
attack, an attack and defense, or a retreat and pursuit, by a brief 
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additional situation. 

The chief lesson to be impressed, however, is that of keeping 
the real mission uppermost in the commander’s mind so that every 
thought and order will be in harmony with the main purpose. 

As an example of a problem to teach this might be mentioned a 
problem in which a command sent on a particular mission, for 
instance to attack a hostile battery on the flank of our main line 


3 
i of battle, is itself attacked en route by an inferior force. If now 
the commander fails to act aggressively, or if he becomes absorbed 
» in the fight and, forgetting his real mission, allows himself to be 


drawn into a pursuit of the beaten force in a direction counter to 
that which his mission requires him to take, he will have gained 





a valuable experience—-that is, if the umpire performs his function 
in the final discussion, 

By a well conceived course of this sort young officers may be 
taught a few of the duties and responsibilities of command in 
war, but to be effective the course must be adjusted to the needs 
of the particular group. If the lesson which the particular war 
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game is designed to teach is not mastered, let it be repeated in 
another form; once it is comprehended let a new subject be in- 
troduced into the next war game. 

Above all it must always be remembered that however high 
a value the war game may have as a means of tactical instruction 
it is not the only means, and that it attains its highest value when 
war game practice is combined in proper proportion not only 
with the solving of map problems but with the manifold forms of 
tactical exercise and instruction on actual ground. 

































THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BAKERS AND COOKS, 
AT FORT RILEY, KANSAS. 


> By LirurenanT SHERRARD COLEMAN, EicGuru Cavatry. 


During the past two months I have been on duty as assist- 
ant to the cfficer in charge of the Training School for Bakers and 
Cooks, at Fort Riley. 

For the preceding two years or more, I had been in charge 
of a mess at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, which had gained suffi- 
cient local reputation to induce an Army writer to publish a de- 
scription of its methods,* and I feel, therefore, that my impres- 
sions of the Fort Riley School may be of interest, for the reasons 
that they are, (a) not those of a novice, (b) not the superficial 
notions of a mere visitor, and (c) not the possibly prejudiced 
ideas of a graduate of the School. 

The most striking feature of the School is the amount of 
practical work accomplished, and the actual experience gained in 
the short space of four months. 

The provisions of General Orders 180, War Department, 
Series 1909, require that: ‘The classes under instruction will be 
composed of specially selected men from organizations of the 
Army, of common school education, who have not less than two 
years and six months to serve, who have manifested a desire to 
learn the trade of baker or cook, and who show an aptitude for 
the work.” 

At first glance, the organization commander may gain the 
erroneous idea that his man is to enter upon a course of study and 
theory, but nothing could be further from the facts. However, a 
knowledge of the three R’s is necessary, because no man can be 
sure of economy who is not able to keep his own accounts, and 
economy is the basis of all instruction at this School. 


*The Story of a Troop Mess, by Captain James A. Moss, 24th U. S. 
Infantry. 
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Right here it may not be amiss to state that, month after 
month, men are sent to the School who are scarcely able to read 
and write, and who have no knowledge of figures at all. This is 
not only a violation of War Department orders and a criminal 
waste of time and money that should be prevented, but an as- 
tonishing’ piece of short-sightedness. 

The School can work no miracles; it cannot make a silk 


purse from a sow’s ear. 








Fig. 1. 
Interior ovens of the type usually found in post bakeries. 
The Mess Sergean; and the Cook are fully as important to 
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the welfare of an organization as the Quartermaster Sergeant 
nd the Company Clerk. The Company Commander never -fails 
to select the best men available for these latter positions (pos- 
sibly because he must train them himself), but it often happens 
that a man is sent to the kitchen because he “isn’t good for any- 
thing else,” and the same idea apparently prevails when many of 
the details of this School are made. 

It seems to me that, if a plain statement of the work the sol- 
dier is expected to accomplish within the four months’ course be 
given out to the Army at large through the medium of our serv- 
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ice journals, better material will be sent and a much ‘larger 
number of students will graduate as Chief Bakers, First Cooks 
and Mess Sergeants, than has been the case heretofore. (Usu- 
ally less than one-third of the class of cooks graduate as First 
Cooks. ) 

Some organization commanders seem to think that the 
man detailed is to take a course in both baking and cooking. 
The School is divided into two distinct departments—the de- 





THE HOLBROOK-DUNNE KNOCK-DOWN FIELD OVEN. 

This oven 1s fired from the trench underneath, It wili bake 270 rations of bread 
per hour and has the great advantage over other ovens of baking uniformly in each 
of the three chambers so that the bread when put in the chambers does not have to 
be shifted or moved until done. The oven can be knocked down and packed im- 
mediately after baking. It can be set up within fifteen minutes after the trench 
has been dug,and may be assembled by any one on account of the simplicity. There 


are only nine parts. 


partment of baking and the department of cooking—and the 
student is entered in one or the other in accordance with the or- 





der detailing him for duty at this School. 

In selecting men for detail to the School, company com- 
manders should bear in mind the nature of the work required in 
the bakery and the kitchen. Pick out a clean man of steady 
habits, one who is intelligent, industrious and sober. Do not 
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send a man against his will or one who is physically unable to 
stand the heat of the bakery or kitchen. If the company com- 
mander will do his part conscientiously, there will be little to 
complain of when his man returns to duty. 

DEPARTMENT OF BAKING. 


The soldier, before being detailed, should be given to un- 











This phetograph shows the HOLBROOK-DUNNE fleld oven and its necessary fleld 
equipment for baking bread. All of which is of the knock-down type and may be 
readily packed and transported in the escort wagon. This oven with equipment 
shown will bake enough bread for 3900 troops daily. 

A smaller type—with a capacity of 216 rations—is now being gotten out for 
regimental use by the Subsistence Department. 


derstand by his company commander that he is to enter the 
bakers’ class, and that he has been specially selected from his 
company on account of his special aptitude for the trade of 
baker. 

A new class of bakers is started under instruction the 15th 
of each month. The Post Bakery is operated by the School and 
all bread issued to troops stationed at Fort Riley is baked by the 
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student class. Soon after reporting for duty, members of the 
new class are assigned to work in the bakery as assistants to the 
members of the older classes. 

In addition to the regular issue bread, a higher grade of 
bread, called “Sales Bread,” is baked for sale to officers and 
others authorized to purchase bread at the Post Bakery. Rye 
bread, graham bread, and all sorts of rolls, buns and doughnuts 
are baked in sufficient quantities for efficient instruction. 

Four days each month are devoted to instruction in handling 








The old type of knock-down fleld oven. This is a draw fire oven and has to be 
fired for each batch of bread. It has a capacity of 112 rations per oven. It generally 
requires three of these ovens with a run of four batches of bread each to supply a regi- 
ment in the field. 


the regimental field bakery and equipment. The student bakers 
are detailed by roster on the various duties of making straight 
doughs, sponges, yeasts and ferments; on the machine work, 
fires, ovens and pans and field ovens; as issue clerk and mixing 
room orderly. The field expedients embrace every kind of oven, 
from the open trench, hole in a bank, mud ovens, to the latest 
improved knock-down type. During the first two weeks, details 
are so arranged that men work together in pairs. As the instruc- 
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tion progresses they are thrown more and more on their own 
resources. 

Detachments of student bakers from this School are sent 
regularly to attend maneuvers, instruction camps and military 
tournaments, for the purpose of supplying bread and giving in- 
struction to the militia, ete. 

The detachment established by Captain L. R. Holbrook, 
Commissary, U. S. Army, officer in charge of this School, fur- 
nished one of the most interesting exhibits at the big military 
tournament at Des Moines last summer. This detachment, it is 




















Fig. 5. 

Showing the barrel oven —a fleld expedient — which is built by using two barrels 
placed end toend and plastering them over with clay. The oven is then fired and 
the wood burnt out, leaving the oven complete. This oven has a capacity of fifty 
rations for each heat or for one baking. 


worthy to relate here, demonstrated the kind of work that is 
being carried on continuously at this School. It arrived at Des 
Moines after dark in a pouring rain, unloaded its equipment, 
loaded it on wagons, hauled it out to camp, put up its field ovens, 
and had excellent bread ready for issue by daylight the next 
morning. Such an achievement was never heard of before. 
After the student baker has become familiar with the daily 
work in the bakery, he is issued the authorized text-book free, 
and required to attend daily recitations, which are conducted by 
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an officer. Thorough instruction is given in handling all the 
accounts properly required of a Chief Baker at a post, as well as 
in the theory and practice of baking. 

In order to test the ability of student bakers to handle a 
bakery as a Chief Baker, each member of the graduating class is 
given three days continuous charge of the bakery, and his ability 
to perform this duty is taken into consideration in determining 














Fig. 6. 


A Russian Field Oven of the type used in Manchuria. 


his fitness as a Chief Baker. During this period he controls all 
help and makes all details, as well as to make out the reports re- 
quired of a Chief Baker. 

Upon completion of the four months course, student bakers 
are rated as Chief Bakers, Assistant Bakers, or non-graduates, 
according to their ability. 

In determining the class standing of student bakers, 
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200 points are allowed for practical work in the Post Bak- 
ery, 

100 points for practical work in the field bakery. 

50 points for cleanliness and work as mixing room orderly, 
issue clerk, etc., 

100 points for recitations, 

150 points for examinations. 

Total. 600 points—450 points are required for proficiency. 

The work turned out by the bakers’ class at the Fort Riley 











A type of the Field Oven on Wheels in use to-day by several of the great European powers, 


School is of the highest order and reflects great credit on the 
service. The bread baked is equal to that of the best modern 
bakeries in our large cities. The art of making good bread is 
thoroughly gone into, both in theory and in practice. The con- 
stant trying out of new methods, improving new field expedients, 
makes the work interesting to the students, so that by the time 
the soldier finishes the course and graduates, he has developed 
into a good practical baker—capable of commanding a good sal- 
ary in civi! life, should he leave the Army. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COOKING. 


If it is important that the soldier detailed for the bakers’ 
class in the Training School be above the average in intelligence 
and energy, then it is doubly so in the case of the cook; for not 
only has the company cook to understand baking bread, but he 
should know the value of every article of the ration, how to 
cook it, and how to preserve it, both in the garrison and in the 
field. A good mess sergeant who is also a good cook 
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The DUNNE-HOLBROOK Kitchen Table. A great modern convenience in the 
kitchen, which we hope will soon be supplied to the service by the Quartermaster 
Department. 


is indispensable to an organization, There is no investment a 
company commander can make which will bring him a better 
return for the time and work he puts on it than a good mess. 
No one thing does more to promote health and contentment in 
the organization and to reduce the number of desertions. It has 
been said that the nearest way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach; whether this is true or not, it is now generally con- 
ceded that where organizations have lost many men by desertion 
they have had a poor mess. 
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The authorities at Washington have long recognized this 
fact and have provided the means of furnishing organizations 
with good cooks and mess sergeants. It is, therefore, only a 
question of a few months from the time these details are made 
until the organization may be furnished with a good cook—but it 
is up to the company commander to detail the right kind of a man 
to take the course. 














FIG 9 


The Fireless Cooker issued by the Subsistence Department. 


A gocd quartermaster sergeant is not necessarily, de facto, 
a good mess sergeant. This is an error many company com- 
manders make. To be a good mess sergeant, it is absclutely 
necessary that he shouid know how to cook, or else he will be 
at a disadvantage in dealing with his cooks, who will soon take 
advantage of his ignorance of the details of the kitchen. Not all 
good cooks necessarily make good mess sergeants, but it is con- 
fidently believed that most of the men who graduate as first 
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cooks at the Fort Riley School, if given the opportunity, will 
eventually develop into fairly good mess sergeants. 

There is but little theory used in the instruction at this 
School. It is all a practical demonstration, and no man is grad- 
uated until he has proved his ability to take the Army ration and 
maintain a good company mess. That so few men graduate as 
first cooks is due to the indifferent class of men sent for instruc- 
tion. To impress on the service the necessity of sending the 
best men possible is the only object for which this article is 
written. 














Fia4. 10 


An improvised fireless cooker used almost to the exclusion of all others by 
troops stationed at Fort Riley. 


In selecting the man from his organization for detail to the 
school for cooks, the company commander should be careful to 
explain beforehand the advantage the school offers, and not 
make the mistake of sending a man who is unfitted for the work 
and responsibility of the kitchen. Men have often been sent who 
have no taste or liking for the work. This is not only a violation 
of orders and a costly experiment for the government, but it 
deprives some other organization of the opportunity of the de- 
tail. 
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Many schemes for practical work of student cooks were 
tried before a solution of the question was evolved. That of 
taking complete charge of a company kitchen and running the 
mess on straight ration, as put in operation at Fort Riley by the 
present officer in charge, Captain Lucius R. Holbrook, Subsist- 
ence Department, has certainly been the most successful. Under 
this system each student is tried out in the various positions from 
assistant cook to mess sergeant, and unless he has practically 














Fi4. 11. 


A warming device used for slow cooking and for keeping cooked food at an 
even temperature, as devised at the Training School. 


demonstrated his ability to cook and run a mess successfully he 
cannot graduate better than second cook. 

There are sixteen company messes successfully operated by 
the School. In addition to the messes there are three field kitch- 
ens, in which student cooks make all sorts of pastries, sweet 
doughs and cakes, for instruction. 

Members of the new class are first assigned to duty as as- 
sistants to the first and second cooks in the various kitchens, and 
work with them during their hours of duty. The details for the 
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kitchen are made out once a week and the students are changed 
from kitchen to kitchen, in order that they may familiarize them- 
selves with the different conditions. 

Each kitchen has, as a rule, five men, one instructor, one first 
cook (usually a first classman), one second cook (usually a sec- 
ond classman), and two assistants from the third and fourth 
classes. Upon graduation or promotion of first and second cooks, 
members of the lower clases are advanced to fill their places. 
The assignment to duty as first or second cook simply means 
that the student is being tried in that particular position, and he 
will graduate as such only in case his work is satisfactory. It is 
the scheme to have the student cooks spend one week in each of 
the three ficld kitchens, one month as second cook and one month 
as first cook in organization messes. They are promoted to the 
various positions as they develop sufficient ability to master the 
work. Should they show special aptitude, they tiiay be advanced 
to assistant instructors, and after graduating are given extra 
duty pay while acting as such. Men who, for any reason, have 
failed to attain satisfactory proficiency during the regular four 
months course may be retained one month for additional in- 
struction. During the period that student cocks perform the 
duties of assistants, they attend recitations in the theory and 
practice of cooking. During the last two months of the course, 
student cooks receive instruction in dressed beef inspection and 
cutting up of the carcasses for company use. Partial examina- 
tions are held weekly during this period in the theory and prac- 
tice of ccoking and a final examination upon the completion of 
the course. 

While performing the duties of first or second cook, the 
student is given practical instruction in handling the ration. Dur- 
ing the last month he must demonstrate his ability, by actual 
practice, to run the mess without assistance. He must make out 
his own ration return, figure on his savings, and make all pur- 
chases outside of the ration come within the money saved from 
the ration. He must also make out the bills of fare, work into 
edible dishes any articles left over, and keep the quality and 
variety up to the standard required by the School. It is only 
after performing these duties successfully and passing a satisfac- 
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tory written examination in mess accounts that he can graduate 
as a first cook or mess sergeant. 

Beef Inspection. Before he can graduate, a student cook is 
given thorough instruction in dressed beef inspection and the 
value of the different cuts of meat. He must be able, upon ex- 
amination of a fore or hind quarter, to tell the quality, sex and 
age of the animal, and whether it comes up to the specifications 
of the cortract. He must also show, by demonstration, how to 
cut up the carcass, so as to get the best parts for roasting, steaks, 
boiling, etc., and give the proper names to each of the parts. 

This part of the course is unique in itself and has given the 
most satisfactory results. The necessity of being able to judge 
meat has been too long neglected in the service. Jew men, out- 
side of butchers who have long been in the business, are able to 
tell anything about the age or sex of commercial dressed beef 
after it leaves the packing house. The method of instruction 
given at this School is so thorough and made so clear to the stu- 
dent that. after graduation, it is almost impossible for him to 
make a mistake. 

Baking Bread, Cakes, Pastry, Etc. Although baking is in 
a separate class by itself, each student cook is given instruction 
in the preparation and the value of different kinds of yeasts and 
baking powders. Fresh bread, such as rolls, buns, crullers and 
the like are made each day in the kitchen by the first or second 
cook. All sorts of pastry and cakes are made for desserts. In 
addition to this, each student cook spends one week in each of 
the field kitchens, where he has to make all sorts of pies, cakes 
and sweet doughs, under the supervision of special instructors. 
In the field kitchens the student cook learns the value of the dif- 
ferent processes for making dough and the effect of temperatures 
on yeasts, ferments and sponges. So that by the end of three 
weeks’ work, with what he has learned in the kitchen, he should 
be able to graduate in this class of work. 

Field Cooking. From time to time the class is sent out with 
the field range and are taught the use of camp expedients. Once 
each week the class is given a demonstration in individual cook 


ing. 
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Hygiene and Sanitation. Another important part of the 
cook’s education at this School is kitchen hygiene and sanitation. 
Each student is required to have a good supply of white uniforms 
and is issued a liberal number of white caps and aprons. The 
caps and aprons are furnished by the school and are laundered 
without expense to the students. Instruction is given, from day 
to day, on the importance of keeping the person clean, the neces- 
sity of frequent changes of clothing, and presenting a neat ap- 
pearance. Kitchens and the utensils used therein are inspected 
daily by an officer, and lectures on the necessity of keeping them 
clean and sightly are frequently given. 

Prizes of from five to twenty-five dollars are given to those 
students who demonstrate special ability in each of the classes. 
While the foregoing outline of the work required of student 
bakers and cooks at this School may seem to cover all their time 
and the reader may wonder when the student is to find time for 
recreation, yet the course has been so well arranged and systema- 
tized that every detail has been looked after and provided for. 

It is true, especially so in the case of the cooking class, that 
there is little time for play, if the course is to be covered in four 
months; but the details in the kitchen are so arranged that it is 
necessary for only one cook and his assistant to get up te cook 
breakfast; the other cook co.nes in about 8 o'clock and attends 
meat inspection, cooks supper and breakfast the following morn- 
ing—so that the work alternates. The cook that goes of after 
getting dinner attends recitations in the afternoon. 

A good library and pool room is maintained in the detach- 
ment barracks. Passes are frequently given to visit Junction 
City. Furloughs are granted only to men who graduate with 
credit, and upon approval of the organization commanders. 

Men seeking details to the Training School for bakers and 
cooks should bear in mind that the school is maintained at con- 
siderable expense to the government, and that if sent here their 
organizations are deprived of their services for a period of four 
months or more. That, in justice to the government, they should 
make the most of their opportunity, and endeavor by every means 
possible to perfect themselves in the trade which they have se- 
lected to take at government expense. 
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MODERN WAR. 
From the Journal of the United Service Institution of Indta. 


HE following is a translation, made by Mr. Somerville, 

Chief Clerk at the Staff College, Quetta, of an article in 
the Deutsche Revue, attributed to General von Schlieffen, a 
former Chief of the German General Staff. 

It will be remembered that this article created some stir. It 
was quoted by the German Emperor in a speech made to German 
Generals. The Emperor, at the time, gave his Imperial approval 
to the sentiments expressed in the article. It was later explained 
that the Emperor’s approval was limited to the military portion of 
the article and did not necessarily include the political opinions 
expressed therein. 

With such high approval, we may perhaps regard this article 
as the latest expression of German ideas as regards the battle of 
the future. The article is, however, not strictly official, and does 
not necessarily accord literally with German regulations. It is 
also, in some respects, palpably speculative. Still, taken as a 
whole, we may consider it as a fairly true indication of German 
military tendencies. 

It will, therefore, be very instructive to compare the general 
military principles expressed in this article with the very latest 
principles adopted by us, and expressed in our new Field Service 
Regulations which now supersede “Combined Training.” 

Many points of similarity will be noted ; there are also several 
important differences. 

The chief and most essential difference is this that, whereas 
the German ideal whole-heartedly supports the Moltkeian prin- 
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ciple of strategical advances on a wide front from different direc- 
tions and the tactical envelopment of the enemy on both flanks, 
by the combined attack of the different columns on the. batttefield, 
our regulations reject this idea as unsuited to our army. 

The General Staff at home have arrived at this opinion after 
much reflection and sifting of evidence. It is, therefore, a deliber- 
ate expression of the official view and, as such, cannot be called in 
question. 

The premise on which our General Staff work is no doubt, 
though not so officially expressed, the fundamental axiom that the 
British Army, being a small army, must normally expect tc meet 
an enemy who outnumbers it. 

From this premise it is, no doubt, argued that the best cppor- 
tunity of succéss will be afforded us if we adopt, strategically, the 
principle of Interior Lines, and, tactically, the principle of maneu- 
vering with a large reserve. In other words, if we still adhere to 
those methods which were more commonly made use of by 
Napoleon. 

The developments in numbers, means of communication, fire 
effect of guns and rifles, and other matters, which caused Moltke 
to depart from Napoleon’s principles of war, have, needless to say, 
been fully considered by our General Staff. The upshot of their 
reasonings is that, despite all these developments, and despite the 
experiences of 1866, 1870, and 1904-05, the British Army will do 
best to adhere to those principles which, for the sake of concise- 
ness, we may describe as Napoleonic. 

There is, however, nothing in the directions of our General 
Staff which would compel us to pedantically adhere to those prin- 
ciples, if circumstances clearly indicate that they are inapplicable. 

All our regulations say is this—that the Napoleonic principles 
are better suited to our army, and therefore they have been chiefly 
considered in our regulations. 

We might perhaps have wished that, as, ex hypothesis, our 
enemy will be more numerous than ourselves, and therefore he 
will probably, consciously or unconsciously, adopt the methods of 
Moltke, more space might have been taken in our regulations to 
explain these methods, so that we might not run the risk of fail- 
ing to understand our enemy’s principles of strategy and tactics. 
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But no doubt, considerations of space, which must be regarded in 
official publications, have prevented this course being followed. 

Another point, and one in which the German ideals go fur- 
ther than we do, is in the matter of frontage for an attack. The 
German article, purporting to derive its lessons from the Manchu- 
rian War, contemplates attacks with three or Jess, men to the 
metre. Our regulations, also deriving their lessons from the latest 
exaniple, consider that a decisive attack should not be delivered 
with less than three to five men per yard of front to be attacked. 

There was a time when the British Army prided itself on its 
capacity to fight on a wider front than any foe which it ever met. 
It was this capacity which caused its fire to be more effectual than 
the fire of any other troops. It was greatly due to their power of 
extension that we won our battles in the Peninsula. It was said 
of the great Duke of Wellington that, even while he was in India, 
he had recognized that this British capacity for fighting in line, 
while its enemies were obliged to fight in column, could be utilized 
with every chance of success on the fields of Europe. 

If the article, here translated is really expressive of what the 
German Army is now prepared to do, we must, following our 
regulations, modify to some extent our ideas as to the compara- 
tive power of extension of a British force. 

The probability, however, is that extensions have been lately 
much overdone, and our General Staff are obliged to swing the 
pendulum decidedly in the opposite direction, to secure equili- 
brium. No one really doubts the ability of the British soldier of 
the present day to exhibit the same fighting qualities as his fore- 
fathers did. 

There is another possibility which must also be considered ; 
and that is that the lessons of history are differently read by 
different people, and that even the facts of history are differently 
recorded by different observers. It follows, therefore, that the 
events of even the latest campaigns may provide very different 
lessons, dependent on the evidence which may be available. 

The Germans, pre-conceiving the type of battle they mean to 
fight, and enforcing this conception on their enemy by a ruthless 
advance and determined initiative, are able to assign to their cav- 
alry on the battlefield a very definite rdle. That rdle is—first, to 
ascertain the position of the enemy’s flanks, and secondly, to com- 
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plete envelopment by acting in extension of one or both flanks of 
the attacking force. If the complete envelopment fails, the cav- 
alry is favorably placed for the pursuit on parallel lines (article 
pages 17 and 18). 

As we have no pre-conceived idea of the battle, but are ob- 
liged to some extent, to await events and then act with a large re- 
serve as seems best at the moment, we cannot assign to our cavalry 
so definite a task. We rely, therefore, on concentrating our 
cavalry on the battlefield in a suitable waiting position, and keep- 
ing up a close telephonic (or other) communication between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Commander of the Cavalry. In this 
manner it is anticipated that we shall be able to use our Cavalry 
with decisive effect on the issue of the battle. (F.S.R., I, 106 
(2) ). 

The German article, and here it is somewhat speculative, con- 
templates a very free use of aeronautic inventions in the battle- 
field. If this is justifiable, much of the exploration duty of cav- 
alry is lightened. No longer will we be obliged to demand cf our 
independent cavalry that it shall pierce the enemy’s protective 
screen and find out the movements of his main columns. Such 
work can be allotted to the aeronaut. However, we have not yet 
reached this stage of development, and for the present our knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s movements must principally depend on the 
enterprise and ability of our cavalry. 

We need not remark on the lurid political situation so graphi- 
cally described in the article. 

Colonel Drake has explained in a footnote the reference to 
a “haven in Jutland.” The strategical maneuver involved in this 
hypothetical landing appears to have been taken more seriously in 
Germany than was probably ever intended in England. 

(Translated from the January, 1909, number of the 
Deutsche Revue.) 

The Peace of Frankfurt only outwardly terminated the strug- 


gle between Germany and France. Although arms were 
grounded, a latent form of war nevertheless continued to be 
waged. 


One of the two opponents discovered a quicker firing rifle, a 
longer-ranged gun, and more effective projectiles than had been 
used hitherto. She might rest assured that the other Power, 
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within a very short time, would produce a still quicker firing rifle, 
a still long-ranged gun, and a still more effective projectile. 
While each was unremittingly striving to out-do the other, they 
eventually succeeded in attaining equality almost and weapons 
scarcely susceptible of further perfection. Thenceforward, it be- 
came their earnest endeavor to gain an advantage over their out- 
witted enemy in the imminent war of revenge by means of 
superior rifles and guns. Each strove to reproduce a similar state 
of things to that of 1866, when one of the opposing Powers had 
stepped into the arena armed with the needle-gun, and the other 
with only a muzzle-loader. In the course of the years, there have 
occurred moments when one or other of these two Powers has 
believed herself to have attained the goal, and when it seemed 
that the only thing to be awaited was a favorable opportunity 
that could be made the pretext for declaring war on the opposite 
camp. Still confidence in new weapons, the result of painstaking 
experiments, never sufficed to suppress all other considerations 
and doubts. While temporizing, the opponent was allowed time 
to recover the lost ground and even to get further ahead. 

The other Powers could not witness this competition with 
indifference. Whoever wishes to make his voice heard in Europe, 
or anywhere all over the world, cannot afford to remain too far 
behind the two States which set the pace in the matter of arming 
their soldiers. For the other Powers it was not necessary to take 
part in every single phase of the battle. It was sufficient to make 
use of the object-lessons afforded and attain the same end with 
less exertion and less expense. 

After the lapse of several decades, the German-French strife 
has reacl.ed the point (and the technical departments, goaded to 
their utmost, have brought it about) that almost all armies, not of 
Europe only, but also those of the Far East and West, find them- 
selves in possession of weapons of pretty nearly equal value. 

Rifles and guns are light and handy, are quickly loaded and 
quickly fired, are of great range and accuracy, and command great 
spaces. A new powder betrays neither the rifleman nor the gun 
by far visible smoke. A projectile of the smallest circumference 
and weight admits of the accompaniment of great quantities of 
ammunition and makes possible the fullest utilization of quick- 
ness of fire. It seems useless to strive to rise to still higher perfec- 
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tion in these matters, or to set new tasks to experimenters. The 
ideal has been attained.* 

One projectile has scarcely accomplished its flight before an- 
other can be sent after it. If only the hand is sure and the eye 
sharp, the most distant object can be hit. The propelling force 
is so great that almost the whole space between the muzzle of 
the piece and the object is dominated. The projectile cannot be 
further reduced in size. Indeed, although it suffices to put the 
civilized European out of action, it does not do so with any degree 
of certainty in the case of the son of nature of uncivilized parts of 
the world. 

No body of troops in close formation, no men standing free 
and upright, can afford to expose themselves to the rain of 
projectiles. Even at Mars la Tour, when opposed to an imperfect 
and obsolete weapon, a certain Prussian regiment, advancing to 
the attack in close order, lost 68 per cent of its strength in rather 
less than half an hour. Three years ago, the Japanese Nambu 
Brigade had to pay for its courageous advance with a loss of 90 
per cent in a far shorter period of time. In South Africa, a sin- 
gle covered gun easily strewed down in front of it fourteen 
charging attackers. 

The science of weapons has the most brilliant triumphs to 
celebrate. But it has given no one that which Germany as well as 
France has striven for, and that which all other Powers desire to 
attain—easier conditions in battle and superiority over the enemy. 
While the science of arms distributes its expersive gifts to all, 
indifferently and impartially, it at the same time prepares for all 
the greatest difficulties and the weightiest disadvantages. It is 
easy to say how, by means of these effective weapons, one can 
strew down and annihilate one’s enemies. But how to escape an- 
nihilation oneself is a problem not so easy of solution. A com- 
plete change in tactics became necessary in consequence. It is no 
longer possible, as in the 18th century, to march up to a position 
in two lines close to one another and deliver’ volleys at the enemy 
from no very great distance. Both armies would, inside a few 
minutes, be wiped off the surface of the earth by magazine fire. 
It is out of order to make Napoleonic columns, as deep as they are 


* (NoTE—We have yet to get automatic rifles and silencers.) 
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broad, advance to the attack of a hostile position. A hail of 
shrapnel would smash them to pieces. Nor is it practicable, as 
was considered the case only a short time ago, to attempt to over- 
come the enemy by the fire of dense swarms of riflemen. The 
swarms of riflemen would be themselves the first to be mowed 
down. It is only by the utilization of cover, trees and buildings, 
walls and ditches, elevations and depressions in the ground, that 
the infantryman can reach his enemy, now lying, now kneeling, 
and sometimes standing he must endeavor, without allowing him- 
self to be seen, to hit the small tiny objects which occasionally 
offer themselves to him, by his fire to silence that of the enemy, 
and quickly thereafter to gain new cover to his front, from which 
he can take up the fight anew. But no matter how many cov- 
ered positions the battlefield may afford, sooner or later an open 
space of ground, affording no manner of cover, will spread itself 
out in front of the enemy. If only this space is a narrow one, 
the attackers will make a quick dash forward and throw them- 
selves on the enemy, shattered by the protracted firing. Should, 
however, the space be a wide one, the only thing for it wil! be to 


dig cover with the spade and, as in fortress warfare, to press 
forward from trench to trench and, when necessary, under cover 


of night. 


(Compare this statement with our Field Service Regulations, Part I, 
Operations, 1909, 105(6)— 

“During the process of establishing a superiority of fire, successive fire 
positions will be occupied by the firing line. As a rule, those affording nat- 
ural cover will be chosen, but if none exist, and the intensity of the hostile 
fire precludes any immediate advance, it may be expedient for the firing line 
to entrench itself. This hastily constructed protection will enable the attack 
to cope with the defenders’ fire, and thus prepare the way for a further ad- 
vance, but entrenching by infantry during an attack, when it involves any 
diminution in the volume of its fire, is only to be employed if further progress 
has become impossible, and an energetic advance must be resumed at the 
first possible moment.” * * * * * and 
F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 134(2)— 

“A night advance during a battle may be made when it has not been 
found possible to gain a sufficient superiority of fire during daylight to justify 
an assault, for the purpose of renewing the fight under more favorable con- 
ditions at dawn. Night advances of this nature will often be advantageous 
against a strongly posted enemy who offers such stubborn resistance as to 
cause the operations to extend over a period of more than one day. The 
objective of the advance when gained should be entrenched, so that it may 
afford a point of support to further progress in daylight. Occasionally, it may 
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happen that an enemy has occupied a position which leaves the assistant little 
or no scope for maneuver and has been strengthened to such an extent as to 
make the success of an attack in daylight doubtful. Under these circum- 
stances a series of advances on successive nights from one fire position to 
another, may be advisable, each advance being for a few hundred yards only, 
and each position when gained being entrenched. Such operations approxi- 
mate to siege warfare and should rarely be necessary or advisable in field 
warfare except in country where freedom of maneuver is very limited.”) 


It is the business of the artillery to support and assist this 
advance of the infantry. The artillery should, by means of their 
fire, ward off the fire of the hostile artillery from their infantry, 
fighting laboriously forward, search out the hostile infantry in 
their positions, and smash up the cover behind which they have 
crawled. To carry out its duties successfully the artillery must 
endeavor to protect itself against overwhelming hostile fire. But, 
since it is not so easy to make a gun invisible as it is a man, we are 
forced back to the protective weapons of earlier times and en- 
deavor to render gun and rifle innocuous by means of shields. 

(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909; 106(3) “ * * - 
The principle of the employment of artillery in the battle is that the greater 
the difficulties of the infantry, the closer must be the support cf the artillery. 
* * * ” and F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 105(3). 

“Artillery Commanders must closely watch the advance of the infantry, 
and direct their fire against what is for the time being, the most important 
target, always remembering that the object of their fire is to assist the in- 
fantry advance.”) 


To enable him to find suitable cover, to deliver a more certain 
dash forwards against a hardly visible object,.and to enable him 
to get along at full speed in his forward movements, the infantry 
soldier must have elbow room. Infantry can only fight effective- 
ly, not in close order but in extended lines (say about one man 
to a metre), not in several closely locked-up ranks, but only in one 
rank. Additional ranks may follow at not too short a distance. 
They form in closer formations when the cover available admits 
of it. Itis for them to replace casualties, fill up gaps, be prepared 
for unexpected emergencies, and act as reserve. If it is not, then, 
desirable to decrease the number of combatants compared with 
what it has hitherto been, this open formation must lead to exten- 
sion of frontage. This stretching out of the front will be still 
more increased if efforts are made to bring as many effective rifles 
as possible into action. That will be possible notwithstanding the 
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powers of offense and defense of the troops since a few riflemen 
can now accomplish more than could be done formerly by many. 
‘Before the decisive attack with the bayonet takes place, the 
reserves, who have been following up, must reinforce the lead- 
ing loose line. 

A greater extension of the frontage over which fighting is 
carried on is the immediate consequence of improved firearms. 
So it has come to pass that, whereas in the battles of the last two 
centuries (counting all arms and reserves) there was reckoned 
a total of 10 to 15 men per metre in the battle front, and whereas 
even 40 years ago 10 men to the pace was considered normal, in 
the East Asiatic war of 1904-05, three men to the metre was 
usual, but on occasions that number had to be reduced. Neither 
of the two opponents had entered upon the war with any hard 
and fast rules about the extension of the fighting front, nor had 
either of them taken much trouble about the application of the 
theories acquired in peace. Force of circumstances and the 
natural striving after keeping oneself under cover, and at the 
same time bringing into action the excellent weapons available, 
have produced the long battle fronts. It cannot be doubted that 
the phenomena disclosed in the Far East will repeat themselves in 
a European war. The battlefields of the future will, and must, 
assume proportions quite different to what we have known in the 
past. Armies of the strength of those of Koniggratz and 
Gravelotte St. Privat will occupy more than four times the space 
of former times. But what will the 220,000 men of Koniggratz, 
er the 186,000 men of Gravelotte signify, when compared with 
the masses which are destined to take the field in future wars? 

(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 104(3) it * i 
The latest experience goes to show that a smaller force than from three to 


five men per yard on the front on which the decisive attack is to be delivered, 
will rarely prove sufficient, this force being distributed in such depth as cir- 


cumstances make advisable.” ) 


Forty years ago, the idea of the duty of universal military 
service was the unique possession of Prussia, and it was not envied 
by any of the narrow-minded States. Since 1866 and 1870, al- 
most all the great Powers have hastened to possess themselves of 
this secret of victory. Since that time, whatever is healthy and 
strong has been impressed for military service. In order to ac- 
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quire as great numbers as possible, the period of service with the 
colors has been curtailed as much as possible, while the period of 
liability to service in war has been prolonged to the utmost. No 
Power has been able to excuse itself from the rivalry to possess 
a maximum number of battalions. If any one held back it was 
at the risk of strangulation. 

Seeing that Germany, with a population of 62 millions, 
represents annually 250,000 recruits with a 19 years liability to 
war service, and France with its 40 millions of inhabitants pro- 
duces annually 220,000 recruits with a 25 years’ liability to serv- 
ice in war, the former has available for war 4,750,000 and the 
latter 5,500,000 men! But these numbers are more or less 
imaginary, apart from the casualties occurring during a long 
course of years. The man who fifteen years ago escaped from 
the barrack-room to the factory or the coal-mine, cannot remem- 
ber much of the tactics which were taught him on the parade 
ground of his garrison town. The weapon from which the 
Landwehr man as a recruit fired his musketry course has long ago 
been turned over to a black warrior of a foreign protectorate. 
He regards the new weapon placed in his hands with the same 
distrust that a grenadier of the “old Dessauer’’ would have ex- 
hibited towards a needle-gun. The artisan, who is in the habit 
of cycling in the morning to his work-shop and in the evening 
back again to his home, would, with difficulty, be able to put be- 
hind him daily a distance of from 30 to 40 kilometres, carrying 
his arms, his ammunitior, and his kit. The Landwehr, the Land- 
sturm, the Territorial Army and the Reserve of the Territorial 
Army, can be added to the strength of the “Nation in Arms” 
to a very meager and inconsiderable extent. Of the balance, 
moreover, a great many will have to be left behind as fertress 
garrisons and reserve troops. If the conditions of 1870 are 
taken as a standard of comparison—when the Landsturm was 
not taken into consideration at all, and the Landwehr only to a 
very limited extent—and still out of a total strength of 1,200,000 
men only some 500,000 took the field, it will be seen that at 
present we can only reckon on very little more than a million of 
men. Nevertheless, such an army is a large one in comparison 
with those of former times; and it is also large for those who 
will have to command it and direct its movements; in another 
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sense it is small since it will have neither the assurance of super- 
iority as regards weapons (as in 1866) nor of numerical superior- 
ity (as in 1870) over its enemy; and it will only be sufficient if it 
should prove possible to hold these masses together and to in- 
sure their working together for one end. Even if this is success- 
fully accomplished, it is still not indispensable that the total 
strength of the force should be concentrated on one battlefield, 
twenty times larger than that of “K6nigegratz.”” We know that 
the small battle of Dresden consisted of two separate parts; and 
were there not at Leipsic three distinct battles on the 16th Oc- 
tober? And did not Le Mans dissolve into quite a number of in- 
dependent fights? The issue does not depend upon the result of 
local engagements, but upon the manner in which these affect the 
more intimate inter-dependence of events as a whole; so that fight- 
ing may go on on one field to gain victory on another. This 
much, however, is certain, that general as well as partial engage- 
ments, isolated as well as connected battles, will be fought on 
fields and over areas which will prodigiously surpass in magnitude 
the theatres of former military achievements. 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 105(5). 


* ¥ * the attack, more often than not, will resolve itself 
into a series of distinct engagements, each raging round a different locality, 
and each possibly protracted over many hours.” * 4 * * 

and F.R.S., Part I, Operations, 1909, 105(4). 

* “a . All leaders, down to those of the smallest units, must 

endeavor to apply, at all stages cf the fight, the principle of mutual support.” 
* * _ 


But however extensive the battle-fields may be, they will af- 
ford but little for the eye to rest upon. Nothing will be visible 
on the wide expanse*. Were it not for the thunder of the guns 
deafening the ears, the only thing that would indicate the pres- 
ence of artillery would be faint spurts of fire. It would not be 
possible to tell from what direction the rolling sound of infantry 
firing came, were it not for a thin line making occasional dashes 
forward—up and down, now here, now there, and again vanish- 
ing from view with equal rapidity. No horseman is to be seen. 
The cavalry is obliged to seek its rdle outside the theatre of ac- 
tivity of the other two arms. No Napoleon, surrounded by a 
glittering suite, is to be seen on a hill. Even with the best field 
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glasses he would not be able to get a view of much. His grey 
horse wouid become an easy target for innumerable batteries to 
aim at. The commander in the field will be found further to the 
rear in a house with spacious offices, in which telegraph ap- 
paratus (rial and helio), telephone and signaling apparatus 
are at hand. Crowds of motor vehicles and motor bicycles, 
equipped for the longest journeys, are waiting in expectation of 
orders. Seated here, in a comfortable chair in front of a broad 
table. the modern Alexander has before him on a map the whole 
battlefield ; from here he telephones his ardent messages; and here 
he receives the reports of Army and Corps Commanders; of 
captive balloons and dirigible airships which are in observation 
of the movements of the enemy along the whole line and which 
have his positions in watchful view. 
(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 104(5) 

“During an engagement the position of a Commander will depend a great 
deal on the size of the force he commands. With a small force it may be 
possible to exercise personal supervision, but with very large forces the 
Commander-in-Chief should usually be well in rear, beyond the reach of dis- 
traction by local events, and in signal communication with his chief subor- 
dinates. Subordinate commanders should take up positions where they can 
obtain a good view of the area in which their commands are operating, and 
which admit of easy communication with their immediate superior and the 
units under their command. * * eo) 

These messages will differ from those of former times more 
particularly as regards the magnitude of the numbers they deal 
with and less in respect of the nature of their contents. There 
will be, as there has been for centuries back, a general agreement 
in their tenor, the enemy has strongly fortified himself, the artil- 
lery is suffering heavy losses, the infantry cannot possibly ad- 
vance further, and strong reinforcements are urgently necessary. 
The field Commander will not be in a position to yield to these 
demands. Even if he should have kept in hand a strong reserve 
at his own disposal, it would quickly be used up, if he were to at- 
tempt to comply with all the apparently well-founded cails for 
assistance irom remote parts of the field and from all directions, 
at distances of many miles and days’ marches. Since the fight- 
ing can only be carried on by a proportionately limited number of 
units, the despatch of strong reinforcements (which, having no 
room allotted them, can find no cover) would only increase the 
losses. The real task of the director of the battle is ended when 
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he, long before actual contact with the enemy can take place, has 
allotted to all the armies and corps the highways, roads and direc- 
tions by which they are to advance, and has indicated to them ap- 
proximately the objects to be attained that day. The approach 
march to the battle begins immediately the troops leave the rail- 
way. [rom the railway stations the Corps and Divisions, some 
expediting their march, others retarding it, endeavoring to reach 
the places which have been assigned to them in the order of battle. 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 102(3) and 102(4)— 

“The principles upon which the deployment is made will depend upon the 
Commander’s plans. The first object of a Commander who seeks to gain the 
initiative in battle is to develop superiority cf fire as a preparation for the 
delivery of a decisive blow. In the case of very large armies, or of an army 
which possesses a decided superiority in power* over its antagonist, the de- 
velopment of fire effect is usually facilitated by aiming from the outset at the 
envelopment of one or both of the enemy’s flanks. This may be done by con- 
tinuously extending the front as the enemy’s dispositions are discovered until 
his line is overlapped, or by a converging movement of two ft portions of the 
army, so timed as to bring both simultaneously to the battlefield. Few meth- 
ods are more effective than the latter, when successful, for it combines the 
advantages of enveloping attack on the battlefield with a convenient division 
of the army before the battle. Converging movements, however, demand the 
most skillful timing and complete arrangements for inter-communication, for 
any failure may lay the divided parts of the army open to the risk of defeat 
in detail by an enterprising enemy. In neither of these cases is it usually 
possible for the Commander to keep a large force in his own hand after he 
has once decided on his plan of battle and issued his orders. He, therefore, 
has little further control when once battle is joined, but he influences the 
general course of the action by his preliminary dispositions, which determine 
the direction of the decisive attack, and the force with which it is to be de- 
livered.”) 

102(4). “A Commander may also decide to obtain the decision of the 
battle by maneuver on the battlefield with a large general resefve which he 
has retained in his own hanil. By keeping a considerabie part of his force 
under control he is in a position to take advantage of an enemy’s mistakes and 
to choose his own moment for striking, but, if this method is to be successful, 
the size of his army must allow him to keep in close touch with the course of 
events on the battlefield, and to strike with his reserve at the right place and 
time. This method will usually be most suited to the circumstances of our 
army, and has been chiefly considered in the succeeding sections”.) 


As fighting frontages expand, so also the columns, endeavor- 
ing to reach the battlefield; will march with the same frontages, as 
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nearly as possible, as they will occupy in the actual fighting. Con- 
centration for the battle will lose its importance. 

(Compare this with our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 102(2). 

“Before deploying it will usually be desirable for each column to close up 
and assume a formation of assembly. When time presses it may be neces- 
sary to move units directly from the line of march into their position in the 
deployed line, but the occasion must be very urgent to justify a Commander 
in abandoning the advantages which systematic arrangements for a concerted 


advance confer.” “6 * = 


Those Corps which run up against the enemy will be obliged 
to fight it out without being able to reckon on any support. 

Having 144 excellent guns, instead of, as formerly, only 84 
indifferent ones, and having 25,000 excellent rifles, each Corps 
will be in a position to perform ten times the amount of execution 
which was possible in the days of muzzle-loaders. It is ro dis- 
sipation of force, but an enhancement of existing strength, for a 
Corps to occupy three times as much front as 40 years ago. With 
such a fighting front it is still quite feasible to maintain one’s own 
in the fight, make good losses to the extent of 50 per cent, and 
yet have a reserve in hand for the final assault. 

It will doubtless be a slow business, and it will be a fatiguing 
one—this fighting forward from cover to cover, this crawling ad- 
vance up to the enemy, this holding out to the end, this constant 
state of preparedness to ward off a counter-attack. 

Not every Corps will be in a position to participate in the 
battle on the first day. At Leipsic the evening of the third day 
had arrived before the last Corps of the Allies appeared even in 
the neighborhood of the scene of the battle. In the second half 
of the war of 1870-71, battles of several days’ duration were the 
rule, as at Orleans, Le Mans, etc. The battles of the future will 
also demand of the masses of troops spread over great areas, a 
correspondingly long duration of several, or rather of many days, 
even if they do not extend to fourteen as at Mukden. On every 
fresh day the field Commander will encourage those Armies and 
Corps already engaged, to fresh exertions, preserving those not 
yet committed in their march formations or indicating to them 
any change of position that may have become necessary. 


tNote.—Of course the writer means direct support; indirect support will 
automatically be given when each column strives to accomplish the object 


directly before it. 
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These protracted battles will, by no means, be more bloody 
than those of earlier times. The daily battle casualties in the East 
Asiatic war amounted to only from 2 to 3 per cent, as against 
from 40 to 50 per cent in the days of Napoleon and Frederick. 
The fourteen days of Mukden cost the Russians, as well as the 
Japanese, less than the few short hours of Mars la Tour ccst the 
Germans and French. 

The Russo-Japanese war showed that a purely frontal at- 
tack on a hostile position may very well be successful. But the 
consequences of such an attack are, even in the most favorable 
circumstances, only meager. 

(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 103(2). 

“A Commander should consider what parts of an enemy’s force can be 
attacked with most prospect of success, and choose as the objective of the 
decisive attack that part the defeat of which will give the greatest results. 
This will usually be one or other of the enemy’s flanks.” * dig. 


The enemy may certainly be driven back, but after a time he 
repeats, on another site, the opposition which he had temporarily 
given up. The campaign drags itself along. But such wars are 
impossible in our time when the existence of the nation is founded 
on the uninterrupted progress of trade and industry, and the 
machinery which has been brought to a standstill has to be again 
got into motion by means of a quick decision. Any half-hearted 
strategy is inadmissible when the maintenance of millions demand 
the expenditure of milliards. But to attain a decisive and an- 
nihilating success an attack from two or three sides, as well as 
against the front and against one or both flanks, is requisite. 
Such an attack is comparatively easy for those to carry out who 
find themselves in possession of superior numbers. But such a 
superiority is not under existing conditions, to be reckoned upon. 

(Compare again our F.S. Regulations, Part I, Operations, 1909, 102(3) 
and (4). 

“The principles upon which the deployment is made will depend upon the 
Commander’s plans. The first object of a Commander who seeks to gain the 
initiative in battle is to develop superiority of fire as a preparation fcr the 
delivery of a decisive blow. In. the case of very large armies, or of an army 
which possesses a decided superiority in power over its antagonist, the de- 
velopment of fire effect is usually facilitated by aiming from the outset at 
the envelopment of one or both of the enemy’s flanks. This may be done by 
continuously extending the front as the enemy’s dispositions are discovered 
until his line is overlapped, or by a converging movement of two portions of 
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the army, so timed as to bring both simultaneously to the battlefield. Few 
methods are more effective than the latter, when successful, for it combines 
the advantages of enveloping attack on the battlefield with a convenient 
division of the army, before the battle. Converging movements, however, 
demand the most skillful timing and complete arrangements for inter-com- 
munication, for any failure may lay the divided parts of the army open to 
the risk of defeat in detail by an enterprising enemy. In neither of these 
cases is it usually possible for the Commander to keep a large force in his 
own hand after he has once decided on his plan of battle and issued his 
orders. He therefore has little further control when once battle is joined, 
but he influences the general course of the action by his preliminary dis- 
positions, which determine the direction of the decisive attack and the force 
with which it is to be delivered. 

(4) A Commander may also decide to obtain the decision of the battle 
by maneuver on the battlefield with a large general reserve which he has 
retained in his own hand. By keeping a considerable part of his force under 
control, he is in a position to take advantage of an enemy’s mistakes and to 
choose his own moment for striking, but, if this method is to be successful, 
the size of his army must allow him to keep in close touch with the course of 
events on the battlefield, and to strike with his reserve at the right place and 
time. This method will usually be most suited to the circumstances of our 
army, and has been chiefly considered in the succeeding sections.” ) 


The means for strong flank attack can only be made available 
by making the force operating against the hostile front as weak as 
possible. But, however weak that may be made, it cannot be so 
weakened as to be brought to a standstill and “occupy” the enemy 
by long-range fire or merely “contain” him. The front must be 
“attacked” under all circumstances and the advance against the 
front must always go “forward.” 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 103(3). 

“The objective of the decisive attack should be struck unexpectedly end 
in the greatest possible strength,” 
and F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 105(4). 

* * * “In order to prevent the enemy from thinning his 
line so as to reinforce the point against which he expects the decisive attack 
will be directed, and to force him to use up his reserves, it will be absolutely 
necessary for the troops to whom the role of wearing down the enemy’s 
resistance is allotted to act with vigor. No half measures will succeed. 
The enemy must be deceived, and this will call for as much self-sacrifice and 
devotion on the part of these troops as will be required from those taking 
part in the decisive attack . ey 


In addition, it has been found that the quick-firing, long- 
range rifle can take the place of several of the earlier rifles, and 
that it can respond to all demands made upon it, if only the neces- 
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sary ammunition is forthcoming. Instead of heaping up re- 
serves behind the front, which must remain inactive, and whose 
absence from the decisive point is felt, it is better to give heed to 
the question of the supply of ample ammunition. Ammunition 
brought up in motor wagons affords the best and the most re- 
liable of reserves. All troops who would otherwise have been 
kept well in the rear with a view to being available for the decisive 
moment, must nowadays from the very beginning be pushed 
forward to a flank attack. The stronger the force is, which can 
be brought up for this purpose, the more decisive will the flank 
attack be. 


(Compare again our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 102(4). 

“A Commander may also decide to obtain the decision of the battle by 
maneuver on the battlefield with a large general reserve which he has re- 
tained in his own hand. By keeping a considerable part of his force under 
control ,he is in a position to take advantage of an enemy’s mistakes and to 
choose his own moment for striking, but, if this method is to be successful, 
the size of his army must allow him to keep in close touch with the course 
of events on the battlefield, and to strike with his reserve at the right place 
and time. This method will usually be most suited to the circumstances of 
our army, and has been chiefly considered in the succeeding sections.” ) 


3ut in order to attack a hostile flank it is necessary to know 
where that is. Hitherto the cavalry would have been charged 


with the determination of the point. 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 92(1). 

“Tactical reconnaissance is one of the most important duties of the pro- 
tective cavalry, who when touch with the enemy is gained will assume a 
vigorous offensive, drive in the enemy’s advanced troops, and discover his 


dispositions and intentions. . * ee 


It is to be expected that this task will, in the future, be allot- 
ted to a fleet of dirigible airships, which, from above, will be able 
to see better than cavalry, impeded in its work of looking around 


by hills, woods and town. 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 95(1); (2). 

“The technical balloon officer should be told what information it is de- 
sired to obtain, and given as free a hand as possible as regards time and place 
of ascent. The observers should be fully acquainted with the situation and 
provided with the best maps and glasses procurable. 

(2) Captive balloons and kites may be employed :— 

(i) To obtain information of the enemy’s position and of the movements 
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of any considerable bodies of troops, when in such close touch that the cav- 
alry can no longer make progress. 
(ii) To obtain targets for and direct artillery fire. 
(iii) To ascertain the position of our own troops on the field of battle. 
(iv) To ascertain the nature of the ground to the front or to a flank.’’) 


But as cavalry, before it can complete its work of explora- 
tion, must first of all drive the hostile cavalry from the field, in 
the same way will the airships be obliged to fight a battle with 
their similarly equipped antagonists in the upper regions. 

(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations 1909, 91(1).— 

“To obtain for the Commander-in-Chief the information he requires is 
the first duty of the independent cavalry, which will push into the zone sep- 
arating the two armies in the direction in which it is desired to reconnoiter. 
In this area the hostile cavalry will usually be operating; and until it has 
been disposed of, the independent cavalry will find it difficult to obtain satis- 
factory infcrmation regarding the enemy’s columns. * * amnetee), 


lappy then will be the lightly constructed aerostat which is 
successful in mounting higher than its rival, slinging down the 
annihilating explosive on its more deeply floating antagonist, and 
then getting way to a distance with all speed to escape being 
caught in the ascending flames. 

The cavalry, relieved from its present duty of exploration, 
will attempt to carry to the rear of the enemy the fire at its dis- 
posal in its artillery, its machine-guns, and in its long-range car- 
bines. 

(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 106(2). 

“As the crisis of the battle approaches and the enemy becomes morally 
and physically exhausted, the chances of successful cavalry action increase. 
For effective intervention, the concentration of as large a part of the cavalry 
as possible is required, the rest depends chiefly upon the Cavalry Commander, 
who should be where he can best watch the progress of events, keep in touch 
with other Commanders, and carry out the instructions of the Commander-in- 
Chief, with whom he should be in signal communication (if possible by tele- 
phone). When‘a favorable opportunity for cavalry action arises, it must be 
seized at once; but it is important that the result should promise to have a 
direct influence upon the decision of the battle, and that cavalry should not 
be exposed to heavy losses and horses be exhausted on minor enterprises. 
The attacking infantry should take immediate advantage of the results of the 
cavalry action.’’) 


There will be no change in the obligation resting upon the 
cavalry of attacking any hostile cavalry which it may encounter 
on its way and overcoming it, before it can rightly set itself to the 
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accomplishment of its proper task. For in these matters things 
will remain unaltered in the futufe—to a greater or less extent, 
in the first place, artillery will be directed against artillery, cav- 
alry against cavalry, and airship against airship, before all can 
combine to assist the infantry towards final victory. 

The battles of the future will not, however, run their course 
so simply. At the close of the war of 1870-71, France and Ger- 
many, to protect themselves on the one hand from a fresh in- 
vasion, and on the other from a campaign of revenge, constructed 
fortresses on their common new frontier. The latter confined 
herself to the fortification of the newly-acquired places of Stras- 
burg and Metz. The former erected an almost unbroken barrier 
along the upper Moselle and the Meuse, which was intended to 
cover her whole Eastern frontier between Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. Her neighbor was placed in a difficult position. Although 
she was free from all designs of conquest, she could not calmly 
look on while a revengeful enemy awaited, in the security of her 
strongholds, a favorable opportunity for making an irruption 
against her. The best form of defense is the attack. 


(Compare our F.S.R., Part I, Operations, 1909, 99(1)—“Decisive suc- 


cess in battle can be gained only by a vigorous offensive.” * * * 
and Sect. 100(1).— 

‘ * * * if victory is to be won, the defensive attitude must 
be assumed only to await or create a favourable opportunity for decisive 


offensive action.” * * * 


To apply this means in case of need, Germany was obliged 
to keep her hands free. It was of no avail, as was proposed, to 
oppose a line of fortresses to a line of fortresses, and so she 
sought to create for herself a new tool of attack. Heavy artillery 
with an explosive shell of hitherto unknown effects was provided 
which neither walls nor casemates were supposed to be capable of 
withstanding. The secret was not long kept. On the other side 
of the frontier similar annihilating projectiles were invented. 
Since that time, on both sides a long, embittered, and by no means 
yet extinguished, battle between the engineer and the artillerist 
set in. The latter is always discovering new, larger, and more 
accurate guns, and more effective projectiles, the former is always 
opposing te them works more capable of resistance. . This strug- 
gle the neighboring Powers were as unable to remain indifferent 
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to as they were in the matter of the rifles and the field guns. It 
was everywhere taken for granted that peaceable Germany was 
contemplating a campaign of plunder in the smiling plains of the 
Seine and the Loire. If, indeed, the direct road thereto was 
barred to her, it was nevertheless assumed that she would seek to 
find a way round the unpleasant obstacles through Switzerland or 
through Belgium. To anticipate such an attack on her right 
wing, France has from time to time closed all the passes over the 
Jura with works. On the left Belgium came to her aid. She 
has cut off the great international highway along the Meuse and 
the Sambre with commanding positions and shielded towers, and 
has erected behind Antwerp an impregnable bulwark. The 
Netherlands endeavored to support the efforts of their neighbor 
according to their power, in order to protect themselves as well 
as France from German aggression. But even this was not suffi- 
It was assumed that she would make use of an attack by Germany 
on France to recover the lost provinces. All roads and tracks over 
the dividing highlands must therefore be barred to her. Italy saw 
in the French fortifications not a means of defense but a threat, 
and she hastened to set up opposite each fort, each battery, and 
each earthwork, a corresponding one, and to erect opposite the 
entire system of fortifications on the west side of the Alps, a 
similar system on the east side. Hardly had two decades passed 
away since the Franco-German war before a Chinese Wall, ex- 
tending from the Zuyder Zee to the Mediterranean, was set up, 
with the ostensible object of preventing any repetition of that 
calamitous invasion. 

It was still conceivable that the Italians on one side of the 
Chinese Wall might throw in their lot with the German allies 
beyond the Alps, and that their combined forces, like a river over- 
flowing its banks, would pour into the coveted land over fortresses 
and sweeping away million-strong armies on their way. In this 
pressing danger, Switzerland did not lose any time in coming to 
the rescue. The passes of the St. Gothard, the approaches 
through the Rhonde and Rhine valleys, all paths between impass- 
able glaciers and heaven-aspiring giant mountains were barri- 
caded by fortresses, and posts amid the eternal snows were oc- 
cupied by garrisons. The putative lust of conquest, to which on 
one side an effectual barrier had been opposed, would of neces- 
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sity be obliged to seek another atmosphere. If Germany was 
prevented from marching on Paris, it became obviously necessary 
cient. Italy had not long ago lost several provinces to France. 
that she should take the high road to Moscow. Russia feit her- 
self compelled, therefore, to erect fortresses against Germany. 
Streams, rivers, and swamps, made the project an easy one. The 
German provinces beyond the Vistula were forthwith enclosed by 
a broad marshy canal. The few approaches over it were defended 
by walls and guns. It was of course self-evident that similar 
measures of defense should be taken against Austria, which was 
allied with Germany. So, just as the three allied States were 
parted from the rest of Europe by a western line of forts, in like 
manner were they hemmed in by an eastern line of obstacles. In 
the north, Denmark has created a great stronghold out of Copen- 
hagen and has assumed charge of the entrance to the Baltic. 
England possesses a powerful floating fortress which she can at 
any moment erect in the North Sea, and she has assured for it, 
by means of a harbor in Jutland,* a way of approach to 
Schleswig. 


The erection of so many frontier fortresses has proved so in- 
fectious in its operation, that at last Italy has fortified herself 
against the allied Austria, and Austria has fortified herself against 
Italy. The iron ring which has been forged round Germany and 


Austria remained open only on tlie side of the Balkans. But this 
gap also has now been filled up by Turkey, Servia and Montene- 
gro, while Bulgaria and Roumania have been pressed into the 
Austrian camp. 

Such is the military condition of Europe. In the center, 
and unprotected, stand Germany and Austria; and round them, 
behind ramparts and ditches the remainder of the Powers. The 
political situation corresponds to the military one. Between 
the encompassing and the encompassed Powers there are points of 
difference which are difficult to remove. France has not yet 
abandoned the revenge she swore to in 1871. As this idea of 
revenge has kept the whole of Europe under arms, so also does it 
constitute the cardinal point of all politics. The tremendous 

*(Note—This refers to a political speech made in England in 1905 to 
the effect that we were prepared, under certain eventualities, to land a force 
of 100,000 men in Schleswig.—Colonel Drake.) 
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increase in her industries and her trade has procured for Germany 
an additional implacable foe. Hatred for a formerly esteemed 
competitor can neither be toned down by assurances of devoted 
friendship nor aggravated by impassioned ~ oratory. It is not 
sentiment, but debit and credit, that indicates the intensity of the 
animosity. In the same way Russia, by the inherited antipathy of 
the Slavs towards the Teutons and her traditional sympathy with 
the Latins, is bound fast to her old ally and (owing to her need 
of loans) throws herself into the arms of the very Power which 
can do her most harm. Italy, excluded from all expansion west- 
wards, is convinced that there is not yet an end to the oppression 
of the foreigners who once descended over the Alps to the fruitful 
plains of Lombardy. She is unwilling to tolerate it either on the 
southern slopes of the mountains or on the shores of the Adriatic. 

It is not contended that these passions and covetous feelings 
will translate themselves into strong action. But the emulous 
desire on the part of these Powers, to conduct a common attack 
on the center is ever present. At any given moment the gates 
may be thrown open, the drawbridges let down and million-strong 
armies may stream in over the Vosges, the Meuse, the Konigsau, 
the Niemen, the Bug, and at the same time across the Isonzo and 
the Tyrolean Alps, subjugating and devastating. The danger 
appears gigantic. It appears of smaller dimensions when viewed 
more narrowly. 

England cannot destroy Germany’s trade without seriously 
injuring her own. It is well understood that it is to her ad- 
vantage to allow her detested rival (who is, however, at the same 
time her best customer) to live. Before she carries into execution 
the advertised landing in a Jutland haven, she will have to await 
telegrams from Africa, India, East Asia and America. If she 
sets the world ablaze, she will have something better to do than, 
according to the Bismarckian prescription, allow her army to be 
arrested in Schleswig. Russia, when in full possession of her 
power and strength, withstood the allurements of her ally to at- 
tack us. It is doubtful whether Russia, having learned the nature 
of modern war, can see anything seductive in such an attack. 
France has laid it down as a rule for herself to postpone the en- 
joyment of her revenge (grown somewhat cold) until she can 
do so in the company of good friends. All have misgivings 
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about the tremendous cost and possible great losses, which form 
the red spectre in the background. The duty of universal military 
service, which will consume as food for powder rich and poor, 
high and low alike,*has toned down the rage for fighting. The 
fortresses deemed impregnable, behind whose shelter one feels 
warm and secure, make it appear less fascinating to charge out 
into the open and expose one’s breast in battle. Arms factories, 
gun foundries and steam hammers for hardening the steel of 
shielded towers have brought about more friendly faces and more 
amiable intercourse than all the Peace Congresses have been able 
to accomplish. Every one has to think twice before attacking a 
well-armed and numerically strong neighbor, and hesitates to put 
in motion the destruction-carrying appliances which he has con- 
structed for himself with so much pains but which he doubts if 
he thoroughly understands how to use. And even if he is satis- 
fied on all these points and all difficulties are removed, and if the 
resolution is taken to begin the mighty approach march from all 
sides. there makes itself unmistakably heard in every breast the 
anxious question—Will “the others” alsocome? Will the distant 
allies put in an appearance at the right time? Or will I not be 
exposed, alone and forsaken, to the club-like mauling of a more 
powerful antagonist? These misgivings compel him to stand fast, 
to wait, to postpone his revenge, and to return to the scabbard the 
already loosened sword. 

“The coalition is ready” is being shouted over from the fur- 
ther side of the Channel. In spite of that, however, it is still 
doubtful whether actual hostilities will ensue, and it is by no 
means .1ecessary as a preliminary. The positions which the Al- 
lied Powers have taken up are so well chosen that their very ex- 
istence constitutes a permanent menace and they automatically 
affect the German nervous system, already shaken by economic 
strife and trade crises. To escape from this obsession we are 
obliged to yield points to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances, and to allow one advantage after another to slip through 
our hands. 

While this kind of struggle is going on, suddenly the scene 
has changed. By the latest occurrences in the Balkan Peninsula, 
Austria finds herself indefinitely hemmed in on that side. She 
demands the support of her ally, but cannot guarantee her any 
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support in return. The tactics of the adversaries have succeeded 
in assigning to each of the two a separate theater of war, and-in 
preventing them from overthrowing first one and then another 
of opponents by united annihilating preponderance. Austria must 
face the South. Germany_must turn towards the West. Russia 
reserves for herself to give the decision with her full strength on 
one side or the other. 

Although the situation has become so very favorable to them, 
the enemies all around us do not seem in any hurry to take up 
arms. ‘There are many considerations still undecided. Even 
after being separated, Austria and Germany are still too strong. 
The next step will therefore be to weaken them by sowing dis- 
cord between them. In Austria the strife of the nationalities is 
being energetically stirred up by the friendly offices of diplomacy, 
by deputations inciting to fight, and by the battle cries of the press. 
It has already been shown not long ago, how, in Germany, the 
same object may be accomplished by a short magazine article 
containing cunningly pieced together out-of-date accusations. 
And, therefore, what is required for the further fighting (whether 
it be conducted weapon in hand or by other means) is a “nation of 
brothers” as well as a large, powerful and mighty army, led by one 
firm hand and animated with unbounded confidence. 


DIVISIONAL CAVALRY.* 
By Major IMMANUEL. 


ITS STRENGTH, UTILIZATION AND DUTIES. 
HAT should be the numerical strength of the cavalry 
of an Infantry Division? Although at the present 
day the organization of army corps in the different armies 
is about the same, opinions differ as to whether or not cavalry 
should be permanently assigned to infantry divisions and 
what strength would be most suitable. This question is 





*Translated from the Austrian Cavalry Journal, June, 1909, by H. 
Bell, M. S. E., Army Service Schools. 
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very instructive and important, but not easy to answer, be- 
cause no country is willing to betray its actwa/ war organiza- 
tion. 

In the German Army, in time of peace, the entire cavalry, 
with exception of the Guard Corps, is attached to divisions, one 
cavalry brigade to each division. How the case will be in war 
is not known. The new Field Service Regulations prefers four 
troops. If by that are meant four troops of one regiment, or if 
one regiment is utilized by calling up reserves (men and horses) 
to form the two cavalry divisions of one army corps, is not pub- 
lished. But as a matter of fact it is entirely immaterial in 
which way the divisional cavalry is formed. We are justified 
in accepting the examples given in the Field Service Regula- 
tions as facts and will therefore assume that each infantry divis- 
ion will have the independent and permanent disposition over 
four troops, which will form the divisional cavalry and remain 
always in close contact with the infantry division. We may 
from this also conclude further that all cavalry not needed for 


divisional cavalry will be organized into cavalry divisions, 1. @., 
army cavalry. It may be assumed that the latter will consist 


only of regular cavalry, not reserves. The reason for this is the 
necessity to have cavalry immediately at hand at the outbreak 
of hostilities and that efficient cavalry is required just then when 
the mass of the army is getting ready for battle. 

As far as known Austria-Hungary uses three troops as 
divisional cavalry. Japan had in the late war divisional cavalry 
regiments of three troops, was satisfied with that arrangement 
and, as is said, has held to this organization in the reorganization 
of its army after the war. England is satisfied with mounted 
infantry, an organization which has proved satisfactory during 
the South African War. The above-mentioned three powers 
form their surplus cavalry into cavalry divisions in time of war; 
still there are cavalry divisions also in time of peace. For in- 
stance, Austria has five cavalry divisions, an organization well 
suited according to our views to meet all requirements in case 
of war. 

While therefore the question as to strength of divistonal 
cavalry seems to be settled in Germany, Austria, Japan and Eng- 
land, different views obtain in France, Italy and Russia. France 
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believes they have sufficient divisional cavalry with one troop, 
with which in addition is a troop composed of reservists. The 
reason for this can be seen only in the fact that the French 
cavalry is numerically weaker than the German, and that the 
French will have their hands full to effectively oppose the 
masses of German cavalry divisions and can not therefore spare 
any more of its cavalry for divisional cavalry. France believes 
that this object can be gained by the formation of corps cavalry 
brigades. That for special purposes, especially when acting in- 
dependently, infantry divisions may require additional cavalry 
from the corps cavalry brigades is not denied in the French 
cavalry, and the French army authorities are fully cognizant 
of the trouble that may and will be caused by the disruption 
of organizations and by the splitting up of corps cavalry brigades. 
On the other hand, they console themselves with the fact that 
the infantry has mounted messengers and cyclist detachments. 

Russia goes a step farther and confines the divisional cavalry 
to from one-quarter to one cossack sotnia, and these, as a rule, 
are formed of the second and even third reservists. As a gen- 
eral rule the mass of its cavalry is organized into divisions; 
however, it is not known whether or not the cavalry will be corps 
or army cavalry in time of war. In the Manchurian War the 
organization differed greatly and changed often, without being 
bettered thereby in the matter of organization and tactics, for 
on the whole the Russian cavalry did not come up to expectations 
in that war. 

Italy has no divisional cavalry at all; in place of it, it has 
a corps cavalry regiment of six troops, which furnishes the 
infantry divisions with cavalry according to requirements. 

The above shows clearly how different the opinions con- 


cerning the organization of cavalry are in the armies of the 
different European powers. To continue our problem, we will 
assume that divisional cavalry of from three to four troops is 
necessary’and cannot be dispensed with for the correct combined 


action of all arms. 

The new field service regulations make a distinction in the 
reconnaissance duties of cavalry between “far off” and “near” 
reconnaissance. This at once defines the duties of the divisional 
cavalry. The far off reconnaissance is the duty of the cavalry 
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divisions, which are entirely independent of the other arms, 
whose duties lie at a great distance from the army, and who 
are bound to the army only by the requirements of keeping up 
communication with it. This duty of communication naturally 
consists of all other tasks, the final object of which is that the 
cavalry divisions keep the commander-in-chief informed at all 
times concerning affairs with the enemy, have a care for screen- 
ing and securing the army, and that they are always at the place 
where strategy requires them to be. These duties require a 
certain freedom of movement and independence. A cavalry 
division which continually sticks to its own army, which always 
looks to the rear instead of the front, which makes its move- 
ments dependent on those of the army, will never amount to 
much. And it will fulfill its duties just as little as will the com- 
mander-in-chief who interferes with its freedom of movement 
and independence. If the cavalry division is charged with a 
definite, far reaching and very important duty and left freedom 
of movement, it will fulfill its task its own way and find means 
to cut loose from, and find connection again with, its army. The 
utilization of Napoleon’s cavalry divisions in the campaign of 
Ulm (1805) is still to this day used as a model. 

It is entirely different with the divisional cavalry. It also 
does not stick to the infantry; it also is an arm of mobility and 
celerity; but very different from the cavalry division. It is an 
organ in the hands of the commander of the infantry division; 


it is an auxiliary arm to the other arms; of course this is no 


humiliation or belittling of the cavalry spirit and cavalry self- 
consciousness, but a requirement for the combined action of the 
arms, a trust which the division commander and his troops place 
in the divisional cavalry. If the cavalry of the army is far to 
the front and executes its duty well and independently, the 
divisional cavalry must operate dextrously and delicately. It 
must appear just there where the infantry needs the help of 
cavalry. And this is the case daily and even hourly. 

The first and the main task of divisional cavalry is the near 
reconnaissance. The meaning of near-reconnaissance is mani- 
fold and extensive. If there is no cavalry of the army in front, 
or if it is very far to the front, then the near reconnaissance may 
have to extend far forward and even take charge entirely of the 
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duties of far reconnaissance. And even if the cavalry of the 
army is in front and moves not very distant from the army, the 
near reconnaissance does not cease. Par. 143, F. S. R., reads: 
“The presence of army cavalry does not relieve the divisional 
cavalry from the duty of near reconnaissance.” The divisional 
cavalry precedes the infantry at a defined distance. It keeps up 
touch with the army cavalry, it forms the connecting link be- 
tween the strategical far reconnaissance and the tactical near 
reconnaissance. It advances to the front on its own volition as 
soon as the army cavalry disappears for any reason whatever 
from in front of the army; it moves closer to the army as soon 
as the army cavalry gets closer and the distance from the enemy 
decreases. It is clear that during the march periods in a cam- 
paign the operations of divisional cavalry can become very simple. 
As cavalry of the advance guard it marches a few kilometers in 
front and insures a secure and uninterrupted advance. It relieves 
the infantry of difficult and exhausting security service; it per- 
mits all means to be taken for the security of the march and this 
should be confined to that which is absolutely necessary. At a 
halt, when there is no close touch with the enemy, it remains in 
front of the territory occupied by the infantry. It occupies 
villages on and near the route of march, takes comfortable quar- 
ters, and is the most advanced unit of security. 

More difficult and more responsible are its duties the closer 
the army gets to the enemy, the more imminent contact with the 
enemy becomes, and the more urgent the tactical reconnaissance 
becomes. It will have to perform its principal duties just before 
a battle. Of course there is a difference as to whether an infantry 
division is part of a larger force, or whether it is situated on the 
wing of an army. Undoubtedly battles of the future will be 
fought by enormous armies. What amounts an infantry division 


to when hemmed ‘n on the right or left by parts of a giant army? 
Possibly it has a front deployment of 3,000m. often less than 


that. Where then should the divisional cavalry remain? If the 
enemy be at a distance, it will still have a field of activity in such 
a confined space. It ascertains the front of the enemy, drives the 
hostile near-reconnaissance from the field and thereby—that is 
by absolute offensive action—gains certainty as to the enemy’s 
disposition of forces, his advanced positions, etc. ; and also screens 
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the movenients of its own troops and insures the advance on the 
enemy, be that a question of deployment from march-column in 
movable battle, or a question of attack on a position in readiness. 
It is clear that when masses advance with narrow fronts the 
divisional cavalry will find a large field of activity in the matter 
of security, near-reconnaissance and screen. But it will soon find 
its limits. How can the cavalry reconnoiter when within range 
of the hostile artillery, what should be its activity between two 
lines of troops ready for battle? How can it reconnoiter 2,000 
meters to the front when opposed to it are invisible sharpshooters 
in good positions, machine guns in folds of the terrain ready to 
overwhelm the cavalry with a murderous fire, and when it can- 
not even see where the rain of bullets is coming from on account 
of the smokeless powder? In that case there is nothing left for 
the divisional cavalry but to retire behind the front of the infantry 
lines and wait for situations in the battle which may bring it 
new and important duties. And in such a situation the near 
reconnaissance becomes the task of the infantry. It only can 
perform this duty provided there is no captive balloon or airship 
to take over that duty in part. 

Different is the activity of divisional cavalry of the divisions 
fighting on the wings of an army. In that case their reconnais- 
sance duty lies on the flank. This duty is, as far as their nu- 
merical strength allows, in the nature of attack—attack inthe sense 
that the cavalry advances to the front, drives the hostile cavalry 
to the hostile flank and goes around the hostile flank to gain a 
view from the side and from the rear of the position of the hostile 
reserves, of the movements of forces behind the hostile line, and 
ascertain if hostile reinforcements are coming up. In this man- 
ner reconnaissance and protection of the flank are combined. A 
large field of activity will open to the venturesome cavalry lead- 
er, such as annoying the flanks, appearing in their rear, firing 
from the fiank on artillery positions, attacking or sudden firing 
on the encmy’s reserves—all these manifold phases offer to an 
energetic leader of divisional cavalry excellent opportunities to 
help the sister arm without it being absolutely necessary to 
sacrifice the cavalry in duties which are not worth the sacrifice. 
What a multitude of duties, what a measure of caution, consid- 
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eration and what an impulse for action is offered here to a 
cavalry leader! 

How should we solve the question of occasionally combining 
the cavalry of two divisions as corps cavalry? 

We will assume that the army corps is compelled to use but 
one road for its march, as will be the case very often in war. 
Would we leave the divisional cavalry with the division in rear 
and thereby compel it to march at a walk for possibly days at 
the time with the march column, to be an obstacle to the other 
arms and a burden to itself? If conditions allow we push forward 
the cavalry of the rear division, combine it with that of the lead- 
ing division and in that manner give it not only freedom of move- 
ment and elbow room but also have a larger body of cavalry 
at our disposition just there where it is needed, that is, near 
to the enemy. Of course this combination has its disadvantages 
also. Let us imagine that the division which is deprived of its 
cavalry has to assume a new uty by an unforeseen change in the 
situation, where the absence of its cavalry might be a very serious 
matter. It would then have no means for proper reconnaissance 
and might get into a very difficult situation before its cavalry 
can be called back. Therefore paragraph 147 of the Field Service 
Regulations says: ‘In any case not less than one troop should 
be left with the division,”’—a requirement which is surely wise. 
Of course in this the regulations assume an all-sufficient supply 
of cavalry with each division, a more liberal supply than any 
other army has. There are other points of minor importance to 
be considered in combining the cavalry of twe divisions; the 
divisional cavalry separated from its division cannot be sup- 
plied by the division with rations and forage, its baggage 
cannot possibly be brought up, and these are points which 
may be very annoying to this cavalry. 

The question is a different one in battle. After the near 
reconnaissance has been concluded, it can easily be seen in ad- 
vance that the divisions in battle can do without their cavalry 
without danger, that is without all except one troop. Should 
the divisional cavalry remain inactive behind the front? That 
would be wrong. In place of that we would send all cavalry 
which is not absolutely needed to the flank, organize it into regi- 
ments or brigades and even into divisions or attach it to the 
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permanent cavalry divisions in whole or in part. The example 
of Mars la Tour, on the part of the Germans, supplies an excellent 
one to follow. 

In this manner large, effective bodies of cavalry are created, 
which General v. Bernhardi in his “Thoughts on a new cavalry 
drill regulations” calls “fusible formations,” which can perform 
all duties open to an active cavalry. They will operate against the 
hostile flank and line of communications to the rear; they will 
be-an instrument in the hands of the commander to timely take 
up the pursuit as soon as victory is assured; they can, in force, 
effectively interfere and help, if the battle takes an unfavorable 
turn. Every true and brave cavalry will be in readiness and in 
position, without being called and without waiting for orders, to 
render a good account of its arm and to act for the benefit of the 
whole. We will mention two examples in passing. How dif- 
ferent would have been the pursuit at Woerth, in the afternoon 
of August 6, 1870, if at the extreme German flank there had been 
not only the Fourth Cavalry Division but also, in addition to the 
Wuerttemberg cavalry regiments, the four divisional cavalry regi- 
ments of the Fifth and Eleventh army corps, at least 50 troops! 
Then again on the 16th of August, 1870, at Mars la Tour, there 
were nearly all the cavalry regiments of the Prussian left wing on 
the plateau of Ville-sur-Y von at the critical moment when the bat- 
tle took an unfavorable turn. Through an attack in force that 
cavalry swept the French cavalry from the field, and with suct 
good results that Ladmirault’s corps, in spite of its success over 
the Thirty-eighth Infantry Brigade, discontinued its advance. 
On the other hand, Bredow’s brigade, in its celebrated charge, 
had no support given it by the nearby divicional cavalry, which 
remained inactive, not because it did not wish to participate, but 
merely because we at that time had not cut loose from the rule 
that the divisional cavalry should stick close to its division in all 
situations and in a frontal battle should form a sort of reserve 
for the division. In that case we waited for orders when we 
should have acted on our own initiative. Today all this is dif- 
ferent; today the cavalry in a battle will be where it belongs in 
accordance with the situation and where it can be used in inter- 


ference. 
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Now a word as to the splitting up of the divisional cavalry. 
It is naturally not possible to furnish to each of the twelve or 
thirteen battalions of the infantry division four or six mounted 
messengers, to establish relays, to give one: platoon to each 
battalion of artillery, etc. That would fritter away three or four 
troops. Strict economy in detaching cavalry, keeping together the 
force, and saving the horses is important wherever possible. Only 
then can cavalry, at the decisive moment when the last breath of 
man and horse is required without regard to consequences, per- 
form everything expected of it. Therefore, economy in making 
detachments, and carefully considering the necessity for making 
any and all detachments is essential. 

Who issues special orders to the divisional cavalry? How 
often do we hear that subordinate commanders, for instance ad- 
vance guard and outpost commanders, issue to the cavalry at- 
tached to their command personally very exact orders, going into 
the minutest details in regard to patrols, reconnaissance, and 
security sectors? Such a procedure is not to be recommended in 
general, when the respective commander of a certain unit has a 
squadron or a platoon attached to his command. Where, in that 
case, would be the independence of the cavalry leader? The 
danger of splitting up the command, of sending out superfluous 
patrols would be increased. Therefore paragraph 146 of the 
Field Service Regulations deserves especial emphasis: 

“The leader of troops gives instructions or his views for 
the reconnaissance. To carry out the reconnaissance is the 
province of the cavalry commander. The sending out of patrols 
rests entirely with him. If the leader of troops sends out patrols 
himself, he will inform the cavalry commander thereof as also of 
the duties set the patrols. If the cavalry commander is without 
instructions, or he is suddenly confronted with a changed situa- 
tion, then it is his duty to regulate the reconnaissance in the man- 
ner he would if he were the supreme commander.” 

These are actually golden words! The first two sentences 
should be specially emphasized. It is earnestly hoped that they 
will be earnestly considered and thus advance the education of our 
leaders; the leader of troops, in the sense of a correct, self-con- 
scious but withal economical utilization of his cavalry ; the cavalry 
leader, in the sense of independence and action in conjunction 
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with the otlier arms, without there being a necessity of having the 
leader of troops order everything down to the minutest detail. 
These are important maxims for the education for practical 
service. They must be known and properly estimated in time of 
peace, so that they will be second nature in time of war. 

To conclude, we will give in a few terse paragraphs what 
the above views intend to convey: 


1. Wauthout damage to the leading of = and troops, 


g 
divisional cavalry cannot be dispensed with; three or four troops 
is the correct strength for one infantry division. 

2. The object of having divisional cavalry is a close com- 
bined acticn with the other arms, especially with infantry, with- 
ou wever, siicking clos the infantry 

3. Delicate and adroit, flexible and clear-sighted, the divis- 

nal cavalry will have to see for itself what it should do and 
what no 

4. The peace education of the divisional cavalry, and that 
means ie entire cavalry, should be had with a view to frequent 


BM 1 ; ++1 : . toce oe ar ] rt - 
combined action with infantry in war. It would be wrong to 


wait for this to take place only in the fall maneuvers and con- 


fined to the few days available then, for the instruction at maneuv- 
rs is not sufficient and too one-sided. No battalion, regimental, 


brigade exercises of infantry should be had, if ever practicable, 
without having cavalry take a part therein. That cavalry would 
then take the place of divisional cavalry. But it is not sufficient 
nly one platoon of cavalry, and always the same platoon, 
Wl ground during the oie summer for that purpose. 
We admit that it is difficult to change the platoons, often inad- 


visable, and always expeffsfre. But it is in the interest of the 
cavalry that we should be liberal minded and not stingy; other- 
h, and otherwise toc few 
¢ 


wise the results are not great enoug 
officers wil! be educated in the art of 


leading patrols, This, ac- 
cording to our view, is a point which needs especial considera- 
tion. 

5. We should avoid spoiling our troop leaders in regard 
to strength of cavalry placed at their disposal. It leads to a 
false estimation of actual conditions in war, when for instance 
a cavalry regiment of five troops is attached to an infantry brigade 
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of six battalions, or a cavalry brigade of ten troops to an infantry 
division. This superfluity of cavalry spoils the troop leaders 
and gives them erroneous ideas, ideas not corresponding to actual 
war conditions. Therefore we ought to be economical and utilize 
all superfluous cavalry as parts of cavalry of the army and give 
them a special duty, that is duties independent of infantry bri- 
gades and infantry divisions. Doing this we would avoid giv- 
ing the latter too much cavalry and would at the same time create 
a very welcome opportunity to practice the working hand in hand 
of the far and near reconnaissance, this means to teach the very 
necessary, difficult and instructive combined action of the cavalry 
division and divisional cavalry. 

6. The utilization of the divisional cavalry and its parts, 
as well as the issuing of ord 


cavalry should be based on the maxim that independence, elbow 


ers to and setting tasks for that 


room, freedom to arrive at a decision on part of the subordinate 
cavalry commanders must be as carefully guarded and fostered 
as is done in the other arms, especially in the infantry. That is a 
method and means of education as well for the one who issues 


orders as for him who carries them out. 


THE NEW RIDING SCHOOL AT PADERBORN.* 
By Ligturexnant OSTERLAND. 


te new Riding School at Paderborn was opened October, 
1906, for the purpose of giving a number of young officers 





of the German Cavalry —excepting Bavaria and Saxony—a 
good grounding in equitation, to make later use of their greater 
knowledge and ability in the service of the regiment and especial- 
ly of the troop. 

] said “a number,” for it is a pity that not all young officers 
Saxony. Only one-fourth of the incoming officers can go to the 


*From Kavalleristische Monatschefte, June, 1909. Translated by 
Chaplain F. J. Feinler, First Infantry, July 27, 1909. 
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can learn their military riding so thoroughly as for instance in 
school, for the simple reason that for lack of room the maximum 
of 40 cannot be exceeded. 

The Riding School was started at Paderborn for the sake 
of economy and the excellent grounds, The stables, riding halls, 
etc., of the Hussars, now garrisoned outside the town, were 
sufficient. 

There can hardly be found better grounds than the fine wide 
prairie surrounding the town with its elastic soil. 

At the head is a staff officer with the rank of major. Three 
captains are detailed as instructors. These have to be successful’ 
graduates of Hanover with a good record in equitation and in 
other branches of the service. 

The school has also a surgeon and a veterinarian. From 
eight to ten sergeants of different regiments act as-stable ser- 
geants and mounted orderlies. They are recruited from the 
riding school for non-commissioned officers at Hanover. Fifty to 
60 army horses are permanently at the school, drafted from Han- 
over. Paderborn is subject to the orders of the Chief of the Mili- 
tary Riding Institute of Hanover. 

A ter1m lasts nine months, from October Ist to June 30th, 
so the officers can assist with their regiments at the fall maneu- 
vers. For each term are detached 40 officers of Cavalry, no Field 
Artillery, who during the preceding year have advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant. They have to bring a service horse and a 
good private one. The school supplies besides, an old “standby,” 
ten to twelve years old. 

The cfficers are divided into three riding squads and two 
for dismounted service. The former are each in charge of an 
instructor, the latter of the two younger captains. 

Work begins immediately on the first day. All three horses, 
also the private ones, are ridden daily by the squad, each horse 
for an hour and a quarter, so that this work occupies daily three 


and three-fourth hours. 

The students take part, in the fall, twice each week with 
their own horses in the hunts of the local hunting society of which 
each student is a member for the term. 

Riding stands naturally first, though the other branches are 
not neglected. All horses are ridden on the snaffle bit in the 
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first months, the private horses mostly with stirrups, the others 
without. 

In the first weeks the young officers practice nothing else but 
exercises in every gait to get used to the saddle and to acquire 
equilibrium. 

They begin soon with jumping, simple and double jump to 
render the stiff hunting seat more elastic. This is soon and easily 
accomplished. 

At the end of each month there is a little inspection by the 
Commanding Officer, who can thus after a few weeks acquaint 
himself with the progress of his students. 

Most of them naturally are considerably run down in the 
beginning from the great exertions, not in riding alone, but also 
by the work in the other branches. Two hours are given each 
week to the manual of arms, gymnastics and veterinarian instruc- 
tion, one lesson on riding together with little talks, and one on 
longeing. 

Special importance is given to the manual of arms. It is to 
be regretted that the young cadets, in the short time spent with 
the troop, receive no adequate instruction in riding or any other 
branch. They do not learn enough at the War College. Return- 
ing to the service they soon do duty as officers without having 
had, in most cases at least, the practical instruction of recruits. 
All young officers should therefore go first to a riding school. 

Meantime, good progress has been made in the art of riding. 
After three months the instructors can give also some attention 
to the horses. The riders sit firmly and properly, the hunting 
seat is in order. Now.begins the second part of the training, to 
learn how to influence and to use the aids properly. 

Some sit straight as an arrow on a well trained horse with- 
out the least influence and earn applause, while another far more 
able rider shows up poorly with a badly trained horse. I do not 
care to speak about the main factors in influencing, fork seat and 
military seat. Every horseman knows that both are difficult to 
teach and to learn. The school is satisfied to educate all if pos- 
sible to be sympathetic riders. 

The horses have now been sufficiently ridden with the snaffle, 
and inspection follows about the middle of February. This is 
as exacting as it is possible with a beginners’ class. Espe- 
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cially from the troop horses are most vigorously demanded the 
gaits and steady uniform gaits. According to each man’s prog- 
ress stirrups have been allowed during January. 

After this inspection the horses are schooled to the curb bit. 
The students are instructed in the proper way of adjusting 
bridles. This is yet somewhat neglected. Riding is begun now 


iC 


on the great square. The students ride with arms, with the 

saber and very often with the lance. The drills with arms, which 

have been dismounted, are now practiced mounted in every gait 
: cle 


until perfect. Jumping is practiced with lance and rifle over 
obstacles, citcnes, hurdles, bars, and there are otner exercises to 


promote docility. It is not necessary to take too high or too wide 


obstacles, but it 1s important ww the man sits in jumping and 

cts with a refractory horse. It is now also important to 
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DeL Ss-country riding marly in the morning every ng 1S 

alive on the beautiful greén prairie. One day they ride on the 


uare with one horse; the next day on the great square with the 


the third horse cross-country. 





above all fast gaits and two or 


1our togetuer. In cross-country riding each student 1s o1 lered, 


for instance to gallop as fast as possible to a grove in sight, to 
write there a short report and to return with it in fast gallop. 


They have to learn thereby how to ride boldly across tne field and 


to overcome all obstacles, as well and as fast as possible. They 
must practice dismounting without an orderly, perhaps a lively 


horse, and to write their report. These gallops on the prairie are 
not so simple after all, as they know, who have galloped over the 
“Senne.” I want to say to those who have not seen it, that the 
Senne is traversed by many swampy creeks, which are deep cut 


and present excellent climbing problems. 


After these exercises lasting about four weeks, troops are 
arranged in skeleton to drill in this formation for a while. Most 
cavalrymen do not believe in it. But at the riding school there 
is no other way to make young officers troop commanders. If 
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done intelligently, these exercises attain their end. At any rate 
the detached students have become at the end of this period a 
splendid troop. 

In veterinarian science the instruction is first theoretical about 
symptoms, different forms of lameness, and their treatment. 
Later comes practical application with little lectures on sick 
horses, where the students have to express their opinion about 
prognosis and treatment. 

Then it is important that everyone knows how to shoe a 
horse in case of necessity. ‘This art is certainly valuable to a 
patrol leader. 

The instructors teach the students longeing, so that they are 
able to place the longe right and to use longe and whip correctly. 
They must know the why and the wherefore of longeing. 

The target practice is similar to that in the regiment, every 
officer shoots according to conditions prescribed for his class. 
There is enough ammunition drawn for the school for squad and 
company shooting on unfamiliar ground. The whole target prac- 
tice is under the orders of an officer of Infantry of the local gar- 
rison, who is detached for a few months to this service. The stu- 
dents receive also thorough and constant instruction in leading 
squads and troops in dismounted action. 

Every student has to write an essay during winter for his 
intellectual benefit, about some subject in equitation. Some stu- 
dents have to give lectures. On several Kriegspiel evenings they 
are instructed as leaders in reconnaissance, where they must make 
quick and immediate decisions. 

A staff officer of Infantry spea‘s about changes and the 
latest regulations in other branches of the service, so that the 
students are always posted up to date. 

In the last four weeks are arranged night rides in order to 
learn how to find one’s bearings in unfamiliar surroundings and 
under the most difficult conditions. This is very hard in the be- 
ginning till one knows how. It is naturally made as arduous as 
possible for the students. Highways and good roads and some- 
times bridges cannot be used. These rides had mostly for an 
object, that two despatch officers, sent by two different com- 
manders, should find each other or to meet as soon as possible at 
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a certain point or on a certain road to exchange orders. All 
rides were made without companion; maps were allowed. 

Shortly before the end of the term, in the last week, there is 
a final inspection by the Chief of Hanover, sometimes also by the 
Inspector General of Cavalry. During this week, instructors, 
students and horses are put to the highest test. -There is a 
rigorous examination in cross-country riding, track-riding, 
manual of arms, longeing, veterinarian science, and all other 
service matters. 

Naturally the progress in everything after continued effort 
was highly pleasing to the military authorities and they did not 
fail to express their appreciation of the work accomplished. They 
only regretted one thing, I believe, namely the fact that there is 
as yet only one Paderborn and not four, so that all young officers 
of Cavalry might get such an excellent preparation for their pro- 
fession. 

[ can truly say that I was much pleased to observe the lively 
activity and zeal of the school. These students had to go through 
everything, starting from the very beginning. Yet I believe that 
all those who have been in Paderborn and all future students of 
the school will ever feel grateful to those who initiated them in 
the noble art of riding, to the instructors and above all to the 
energetic Commander, who is the soul of the whole school, Major 


Leiffert. 


COMPOSiTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE GER- 
MAN CAVALRY DIVISIONS.* 


flees composition and organization of the cavalry divisions 

has undergone manifold changes in years gone by. Doubts 
have now arisen as to whether or not the present organization is 
the best one. The strength of the several cavalry divisions organ- 
ized during the campaign of 1870-71 differed greatly. There were 


*Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte, December, 1909, by 
H. Bell, M. S. E., Army Service Schools. 
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divisions of from sixteen to thirty-six squadrons—ti.e Twelfth 
Division, for instance, had sixteen, the Fifth Division thirty-six 
squadrons. The number of guns accompanying the cavalry divis- 
ions ranged from six to twelve. Since then, the rule has been to 
compose the cavalry divisions of three cavalry brigades of two 
regiments each, the latter being composed of four squadrons; 
there is also attached to each division a battalion of artillery, 
two batteries of six guns each, one machine gun detachment and 
one detachment of pioneers. In addition there are the usual de- 
tachments for message service, such as telegraph, flag-signal and 
balloon detachments. Under special conditions several cavalry 
divisions can be consolidated into a cavalry corps under one com- 
mander. Cavalry divisions also may be reinforced by divisional 
cavalry in rear and by infantry if necessary, be that on wagons or 
cycles. 

At the present day there are far greater demands made on 
the cavalry for independent reconnoitering duties than was the 
case heretofore. The cavalry divisions are expected to be far in 
front of the armies and must be able to act independently, that is, 
they must solve their tasks by themselves and with what means 
they have at hand. The different duties of reconnaissance 
security and screening, make numerous detachments necessary 
which lessen the fighting strength of the cavalry division. In 
spite of all efforts to unite all the forces in battle, there will fre- 
quently not be sufficient time to call in the detachments, recon- 
noitering squadrons sent out on different roads, escorts for trains 
and columns, guards at message stations, at telegraph stations, 
etc. If we bear this in miad and also consider the numerous 
patrols and unavoidable losses during a march, it is clear that the 
fighting power of a cavalry division is easily frittered away dur- 
ing an advance. Consequently it is questionable if the number 
considered normal at present, i. ¢., twenty-four squadrons, is suf- 
ficient for all purposes in a future war. There are many authori- 
ties who think that cavalry divisions in future should consist of 
nine regiments, thirty-six squadrons, organized into three bri- 
gades of three regiments each. Thus, after making all neces- 
sary detachments, patrols and guard details,.the division will have 
sufficient fighting power left 
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The organization of the artillery, two batteries of six guns 
each, does not seem correct. Even if we do not decide to organize 
our entire field artillery into batteries of four guns each, like the 
French, it should be done at least with the horse artillery. With 
three batteries of four guns each, the division commander would 
be enabled to give to a detached brigade a complete battery, with- 
out having to deprive himself of one-half of his artillery as now. 
The tactical employment of three batteries is also easier and 
simpler in a cavalry battle. 

The addition of machine gun detachments has greatly in- 
creased the fighting power of the cavalry division. Many, how- 
ever, think that one such detachment is not sufficient, that two 
are necessary, especially considering French conditions. The 
French intend to send mixed detachments of all arms ahead in 
front of their armies, to prevent hostile reconnaissance. Our 
cavalry will not always be in the situation to go around these de- 
tachments but will often be forced to attack them in order to open 
up a road to its ‘cebi use. For this purpose an increase in 
machine gun detachments is urgently desired. 

Experiences of the last few campaigns have proven the great 
importance which the dismounted fire fight is to cavalry. Only 
after our entire cavalry shall have been armed with a modern 
| it be competent to fulfill all of its tasks. 
rget that the mounted action is the main 
nr 


long-range carbine, wil 
Still we should never he 
element of cavalry. The fight will always remain a side issue. 
Cavalry can never do as me as well trained infantry in a fire 
fight. For that reason probably many attempts have been made to 
attach infantry to cavalry divisions—but these only hinder the 
cavalry in its mobility and are a drag on it. In this direction 
only cyclist detachments could help out, but these ought 
to be created and organized already in time of peace. 
Equipped with folding bicycles they could follow the cavalry 
everywhere; they would find plenty and manifold employment in 
guarding villages and important crossings, in the attack on forti- 


fied positions, etc. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE “FELLER.” 


Forty years ago Mr. Richard Grant White was writing in- 
structive articles on “Words and Their Uses,” and officers sta- 
tioned at Fort Hamilton had frequent opportunity of hearing 
that cultured gentleman in his daily horse car journeyings to and 
from the city. Thirty years ago, in the columns of The United 
Service, General Closson was just beginning an equally instruc- 
tive series upon the Herivation of the many words and expressions 
peculiar to military life. But neither Mr. White nor General 
Closson, to my recollection, ever gave us the origin of a term for 
comrade soldiery that I first occasionally heard in the early war 
days in the camps about Washington, that sometimes slipped out 
at West Point after the Southern vacancies were filled by young 
men from the Northern Volunteers, and that has grown and 
flourished and now lives perennial in the rank and file of the 
national regular, volunteer and militia forces. It may mean 
“Fellow Soldiers.” It is briefly and simply ‘“Fellers.” 

In his parting words to the little class graduated in 1866, 
one of our best and most honored teachers, General Francis L. 
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Guenther of the old Fifth Artillery, said somewhat as follows: 
“Remember always to treat your soldiers as men, and, what is 
also important, address them as ‘men.’’’ Those of us who had 
been with the Volunteers remembered them rather as ‘‘the boys.” 
Those of us who had the good fortune later to serve under model 
officers who had learned their trade from such as Lee, Thomas, 
“Pike” Graham, “Beau” Neill, Clitz, and “Billy” Chapman— 
men of high breeding and chivalric mould—found them using 
but one word when addressing our sturdy soldiery. But those 
of us who marched long in the line of file closers,—and who did 
not between ’66 and the Spanish War?—were made aware that 
the soldier himself, for himself and his kind, had another title 
or descriptive which he much preferred, and stoutly clings to to 
this day. 

“Come in here, you fellers,” was the stable sergeant’s trans- 
lation of our captain’s order to send the gunners in to assist the 
drivers at the stalls in ’66. ‘Step lively, you fellers,” said big 
Sergeant Smith, to his “Permanent Party” at Governor’s Island 
in 67. “Double quick, you fellers,”” shouted Sergeant Ryan to 
a lagging squad of the Cavalry Detachment at West Point, in 
1870. “Dem vellers makes fun mit me,’’ complained my Ger- 
man “striker,” in Arizona, in ’74. “Shoot low, fellers,” ordered 
Sergeant O'Connell, when the Sioux were circling the gray troop 
at Slim Buttes. “Steady there, you fellers on the left,” growled 
Sergeant Shine, when the Cheyenne zephyr whirled a havstack 
into the faces of his platoon, in ’78. “Lie down, you fellers,” 
thundered cld Sergeant Dolan, himself hard hit, yet erect. when 
the Utes had them corralled on Milk Creek, in ’79. “Salute our 
own Officers, of course,’ said a volunteer at San Francisco in 
98, “but didn’t suppose we had to salute other fellers’.” ‘Come 
on, fellers,” shouted a gallant Californian, as he charged at Santa 
Ana, in "99, for now we are getting among the officers who 
themselves had been “fellers.” ‘Hurry up, fellers,” is something 
I hear every year from the lips of captains in the Organized 
Militia—men who know better and who bite their lips in chagrin 
that they cannot overcome the habit of their days in the ranks. 
“There’s three fellers shy, but I don’t know just how to say it,” 
blushingly reported a corporal who found himself unexpectedly 
in command of the guard. “Are you the feller that enlists the 
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boys?” asked a youth in khaki of a gray-haired brigadier in 
double-breasted blue, at a local railway station; and finally, “Say, 
are you fellers regular officers?” asked a blithe, hearty youngster, 
in service dress, at one of our recent camps. Answered pleasant- 
ly in the affirmative, the lad then astonished the officers in ques- 
tion by the announcement, “I’m a regular, too—served three 
years in the —teenth Infantry, old Joe —————’s regiment.” 

“And did you refer to your officers in the —teenth as 
‘fellers’?” asked a veteran regular, who overheard. 

“Sure we did!” was the unabashed reply, all innocent of of- 
fense. 

It looks as though we might as well adopt “fellers,” without 
reproach or prejudice, as part of our military vocabulary. It 
has obviously come to stay. 

CHARLES KING. 


ARTILLERY HORSES. 


The French Minister of War has prescribed for certain 
regiments of artillery a traction test for artillery horses. These 
tests have for their object the determination of the relative value 
for artillery of draft horses of different breeds: Brittany, Nor- 
mandy, Lorraine, etc. Also the determination of the size and 
conformation which promises best for artillery purposes. 

The tests are to take place in several places and with four 
six-horse teams of each breed or size compared, hitched to guns 
and caissons with service loads; the tests are to last two weeks. 
The judges are officers of remount and artillery, and an in- 
spector of the state stud, all known for great competence in the 
matter of horse-flesh. 

Last year the Directorate of the Artillery made known to the 
public what it held to be the desiderata in the matter of artillery 
horses. They wanted a horse having both harness and saddle 
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qualities, compactly built, weighing about 1,100 pounds, close to 
the ground, strongly made legs, and standing from 15 hands 14 
inches to 15 hands 3 inches as a maximum. The speed of his 
trot need not be more than one mile in 8 minutes. The best 
French judges of artillery horses believe that a horse of 16 
hands is too tall to give useful service. 


A NEW MAP CASE. 


The Editor:— 

In answer to your request I send herewith four photographs 
showing as many different views of the map case I brought back 
with me from France. 

They show the case folded and open. 





FRONT 





FRONT—OPEN 
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The case is made of pig skin, and is quite light and soft 
and appears to be durable as it has been used a good deal and fre- 
quently in the rain. 

The idea is to have a large surface of the map showing and 
to protect it from the weather. 

For convenience in reading distances I had very light lines 
cut into the under side of the mica an.inch apart and at right 
angles. 

A small compass is riveted in one corner. 

For frequent reference the case can be worn open, the in- 


side next the body. 
When raised with the right hand the map comes top side up 


\\ 
 % 





BACK BACK —OPEN 


(as it hangs the other way) and the compass is then in the 
upper left hand corner. 

The case can be folded and buttoned as shown in the photos. 

The pocket on the outside holds extra maps and papers, 
pencils and erasers, etc. 

The whole thing was quite cheap, although made to order. 

This case measures 17x11 inches open and 6x11 closed. 

There are several advantages in having it hang from the 
strap as shown. 
Very'sincerely yours, 

G, T. LANGHORNE. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Captain Eleventh Cavalry. 
January 29, IgIO. 
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ENCOURAGING THE BREEDING OF CAVALRY 
HORSES IN ENGLAND. 


The English Board of Agriculture and the War Office act- 
ing in concert have worked out a scheme for the improvement 
of the horses sold to the army and for the benefit of farmers 
raising stock suitable for the army. The object is to mutually 
benefit the producer and the military service. 

The idea is that stallions suitable in blood and conformation 

lle | hall istered as such by the 


, 
to get army saddle horses shall be registerec 


on 


state and a certain premium awarded them. <A further premium 
ill be given the owner of the stallion for every foal which 
his horse gets to a registered mare. It is hoped that in this way 
| 


stallion owners will become missionaries amongst the farmers, 


Inducing as Many as ey Cc who have good mares to registet 


The ambition is to get 500 stallions and 25,000 mares thus 
registered. Owners of these mares are entitled to free veterinary 
inspection by a government veterinary and free guarantee of 
soundness, if merited. They also are to get a small premium on 
ear ( Irom a registers ! ¢ 

Colts out of 1 21S ¢ yy registered stallions are to 
be inspected when three l. If the army continues as at 


present to buy horses at least five years old, then a premium 
must be paid the owner of the colt for each year he keeps the 
young animal after he has been accepted for the army service. 
fhe army has the first choice; if the colt is not accepted, the 


n dispose of him as he likes. 





Something over $150,000 has been or is to be appropriated 
for the first year’s trial of the scheme. 

hese brief details are quoted from an English paper to in- 
dicate the difficulty experienced even in Great Britain in getting 
horses up to the modern cavalry standard, and the necessity of 
government stimulation to induce farmers to raise in sufficient 
uantity horses of moderate price and conformation suitable to 


q 
the cavalry. 
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There can be little doubt that more high-class saddle horses, 
ideal cavalry mounts, are raised in the British Isles in proportion 
to other types, than elsewhere, and that more Englishmen ride 
horseback in proportion to the population than do men of other 
nationalities. Nevertheless, the steady decline in horse raising, 
above all in saddle-horse raising, is felt in England as well as 
elsewhere. Good saddlers are raised, but they are articles of 
luxury beyond the price the army pays. On the other hand, 
cavalry requirements have become severer. All over Europe the 
exactions made of individual officers, troopers or patrols on re- 
connaissance, and of large bodies of cavalry in long marches and 
raids, have become greater and greater. Horses are required to 
make longer distances at higher speed each year, the exactions 
of campaign are more severe, but the number of horses raised 
sees to decline rather than increase, unless the government in- 
tervenes to stimulate production. 

In England, where good saddle types are so abundant, the 
War Office seems decided that it must not only be ready to pay 
a big price for cavalry mounts, but it has got to take steps to see 
that a sufficient number of these types are raised. English senti- 
ment and practice are all against the government breeding its 
own horses, as in Austria; resort is therefore had to a system of 
government certificate and premiums which have a real com- 
mercial value to stock owners and which induce them, whether 
at a profit or not, to raise animals suitable for the military service. 


SICK REPORT FOR PUBLIC ANIMALS. 


General Orders No. 252, War Department, 1909, requires 


that ““A memorandum of the dates on which a public animal is 
unfit for duty and of the disease or injury causing the unfitness 
will be kept by the officer who is responsible for the animal. 
When a public animal is transferred from one responsible officer 
to another, any important ailment the animal has had since the 
preceding transfer will be noted on its descriptive card. No blank 
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form will be furnished by the War Department for the purpose 
of keeping the memorandum referred to in this order.” 

In order to carry out the requirements of the order quoted, 
the blank given below has been designed. This blank is three 
and three-fourth inches wide by eight and one-half inches long, 
being uniform in size with the descriptive card of public animals. 
It is printed on a light flexible bristol board that will take ink. 


(Memorandum required by G. O. No. 252, W. D., 1909.) 


Troop E, 15th Cavalry 
HORSE No. 


ON SICK REPORT 


DATE 
DISEASE OR INJURY AND CAUSE 
FROM TO 


The ruled columns are continued down the back of the blank. 
The blank should follow the horse when transferred and will 
thus probably last a horse during its entire life in the military 
service. The cost of the blanks is insignificant. The regimental 
adjutants can probably furnish them from the regimental print- 
ing press; or, failing that, blanks can properly be provided out 
of troop funds. 

This record should be kept at the stable and the farrier 
should make the entries at the time the event recorded occurs. 


B. &. H. 
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SKETCH MAPS BY TELEGRAPH. 


Although efficient military maps of all terrain upon which 
the Army is likely to operate have doubtless been prepared by 
the War Department, it is frequently desirable, and sometimes 
necessary for patrols, outposts, cavalry screens, etc., to transmit 
map sketches to the commanding officers of other units. 

The transmission of map sketches, plans of earthworks, etc., 
between a cavalry screen and a main body two or three days’ 
march distant may be desirable, as may also be the case between 
outposts or patrol commanders and superior units five or more 
miles distant. 

The ordinary method of transmission of sketches by mounted 
messenger over such distances requires the expenditure of an 
amount of time and energy proportionate to the distance covered. 

The following method of transmitting sketches has proved 
practical over the telegraph line of this detachment: 

The only accessory required is the issue of cross section paper 
in message blank size to accompany the message pads as issued, 
or better, the printing of such cross section lines on the back of 
the sheets in the present message pads. The two millimeter ap- 
pears to be the most practical unit for the cross section paper for 
this purpose. 

Every point on the cross section paper is determined by a 
pair of numbers. These numbers, the ‘co-ordinates’ of the point, 
serve to locate the point on the paper, using the “origin” as the 
point of reference. The “origin” is ordinarily the lower left 
hand corner of the intersecting lines. The first number of the 
pair indicates the horizontal distance of the point from the 
origin; the second number indicates the vertical distance from the 
origin. The two numbers, when written, are separated by 
comma; for example, 35,48. This point is then thirty-five units 
to the right and forty-eight units above the “origin.” The loca- 
tion of a sentinel, a house, a field gun or any comparatively small 
object in the sketch is determined by one word and a pair of 
numbers, for example, “church 64,83.” Linear features, such 
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as roads, streams and shore lines, are determined by a series of 
pairs of numbers, which locate successive points along the road 
or stream. Straight sections of road or stream require but two 
pairs of numbers which determine the ends of the road or stream. 
An angular road is outlined by pairs of numbers indicating the 
successive angles of the road, and a stream in a similar manner. 
The width of a stream or valley may be determined by express- 
ing its width in cross section units, for example, “river 6 wide,” 
the numbers following indicating the center line of the river. 
Areas, such as villages, ponds, hills or wooded tracts, are deter- 
mined by a series of pairs of numbers which locate successive 
points in the outline of such features, thus forming a closed curve. 
If an area on the map is approximately circular the location of its 
center and the statement of its radius (in cross section units) is 
ufficient: for example “hill 100 feet high at 26,73 radius 12.’ 
A plate 


line, the direction of the slope being added if necessary. 


S 





is determined by stating height and locating the crest 


l’o transmit a map sketched on the cross section paper by an 
observer, thle operator, or if necessary, an officer, transcribes the 


features of the map as explained above. The operator transmits 





the data over the telegraph or buzzer line or by wireless to the 
destination. By plotting fron: the data at the receiving end the 
map can be reproduced identically, the degree of exactness de- 
ing upon number of points set down by the transcriber. 
‘he accompanying sketch serves as an illustration of the 
method. The transcription required about 11 minutes, the trans- 
mission by telegraph about eight minutes, and the plotting about 


ten minutes. The total time required being a little less than half 
i > 
an hour. 


Vat. "71 ore | 1 fran ketch far -"yNeN} MN ° 
Vata transcribed trom sketch tor transniission: 


I “ake 7 75 <3 84,41/96,39/91,31/75,31. 

River 96,39/11,41. 

Creek 18,57/23,54/43,29/47,25/49,20/60,17. 

Dedham Village 7,32/1 1,32) 1 1,28) 13,28/13,24/7,24/7,32. 


Road fenced 0,28, 16, 28, 46, 35/56,24/77,17/77,0. 


Railroad 0,26/45,26/75,59/75,65. 
Plateau 50 feet high timbered 49,0/08,16/75,14. 
Plateau 20 feet high timbered 75,14 /100,4. 
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Timber 68,28/80,53/93,57/100,45. 

Cultivated land south of Dedham, west of river. 

Marsh rad 6 at 11,57. 

Hill 100 feet high 34,60/55,61/57,57/45,51/34,55/34,60. 

Bridge 64,21. 

Culverts 40,32 and 46,23. 

Adams house 44,36. 

Blake house 28,30. 

Company A 62,8. 

Detached post 9 men with heliograph 37,56. 

Cossack posts 55,6 and 69,15. 

Scale 15 units one mile. 

We find it most practical to use the fractional mark (a dot 
in the Morse code) to separate the pairs of numbers when a fea- 
ture requires a series of pairs: 

RALPH G. GAUDY, 
Master Signal Electrician Michigan National Guard. 
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At the annual meeting of the Cavalry Association, held 
January 17, 1910, the question of the continuation of the publi- 
cation of problems was fully discussed. It was the opinion of 
those present that the problems had been a valuable feature of 
the Journal, but that it was believed that many of our members 
had been deterred from attempting solutions of the various prob- 
lems by reason of their stereotyped form, which led them to be- 
lieve that none but graduates of the Army Service Schools would 
be able to solve them. 

It was therefore agreed that the publication of problems 
should be continued, but that the problems and their solutions 
should be more general in their form and not in that required at 
the Service Schools. 

Several letters received since this meeting confirm the belief 
that there is a general interest taken in these problems. 

At the annual meeting it was also suggested that an attempt 
be made to interest our non-commissioned officers in the Journal, 
and to that end it was proposed that the publication of simple 
tactical problems open to competition for a small prize be con- 
sidered. 

The Executive Council of the Association has decided to 
adopt both of these suggestions, and this number of the Journal 
contains two problems on these lines. 

Regarding the problems intended for the instruction of non- 
commissioned officers, the following rules have been adopted : 


1. <A prize of an amount not to exceed ten dollars will be 
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awarded for the best solution received, the amount to depend 
upon the merit of the best solution. 

2. The competition will be open to all non-commissioned 
officers of the regular cavalry service or to those of the cavalry of 
the National Guard. 

3. Solutions to be mailed to the Editor of the Journal, 
signed by a nom de plume, with the name of the author of the 
solution and his nom de plume enclosed in a sealed envelope 

4. Solutions must reach the Editor not later than the 10th 
of the second month after publication, in order that the solution 
may appear in the following number of the Journal. 

While this latter requirement will necessarily bar those non- 
commissioned officers who are serving abroad from competing 
for these prizes, it was deemed best to start out with this pro- 
vision in order that the solutions might be published before they 
were forgotten and interest lost in their solutions. It is possible 
that this requirement may be changed, in case there is a general 
interest taken in these problems, and either have the time ex- 
tended or some special provisions made whereby those serv- 
ing abroad may compete. EDITOR. 


PROBLEM. 


HANDLING OF A CAVALRY TROOP. 


Captain Jones’ horse was beginning to biow pretty hard as 
the captain halted his troop at the corner of Metropolitan avenue 
and Twelfth street, and there were several troop horses that 
looked as if they had failed to appreciate the charms of a ten mile 
trot and gallop. But the immediate cause of Captain J.’s sudden 
stop was not because his horses were tired but because from the 
corner he could see Corporal Brown appearing over the top of 
Prison Hill with his horse at the full gallop—and Corporal Brown 
was not in the habit of galloping his horse without good reason. 

But before stating the cause of Corporal Brown’t haste, let 
us first see why it was that Captain Jones had pushed his troop 
so hard on a day when the mercury was not far from 80°. 
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It had happened in this way: Less than an hour before, 
Captain Jenes’ troop was in its squadron camp fully 10 miles 
southwest of Leavenworth, the other three troops being tempor- 
arily absent. And all at once “To horse” was sounded and, while 
the troop was saddling, the squadron commander gave Captain 
Jones the following order: 

“T have just received word that last night about a battalion 
of Missouri infantry crossed the Missouri in flat boats and landed 
on the Kansas shore about a mile south of the mouth of Salt 
Creek. And this morning they sent two companies into Leaven- 
worth and seized a lot of ammunition and supplies, which at last 
accounts they were loading into 40 or 50 impressed wagons. 

“I want you to go after them at once with your troop. Tl 
follow with the other 3 as soon as they get in. I’ve already 
sent for them and will not be more than 15 or 20 minutes behind 
you.” 

On arriving at Twelfth and Shawnee streets Captain Jones 
learned that the Missouri troops were moving north on Seventh 
street. So he had continued up Twelfth street, sending Sergeant 
Wilson’s squad to get in touch with the enemy and delay their 
march. Corporal Brown was a member of Sergeant Wilson’s 
squad—and we now see why Captain Jones waited for the cor- 
poral to come up. 

This was Corporal Brown’s report: 

“Sir, they've turned the wagon-train off on that road that 
lies next east of Grant avenue. There are only about 50 men 
with the wagons. They are just now beginning to cross this 
street (Metropolitan avenue). All the rest of the enemy are 
marching north along Seventh street and were still 5 or 6 blocks 
south of Metropolitan avenue when I left—and I’ve come on the 
jump. Sergeant Wilson is shooting them up whenever he gets a 
chance. I saw a mounted officer galloping north on Grant avenue 
as I came along.” 

What does Captain Jones decide to do? 


Note.—Corral creek and its tributaries are passable almost anywhere by 
cavalry or infantry, but it would be difficult to cross wagons except on the 
bridges. Fort Leavenworth is ungarrisoned. Four-inch map of Fort Leav- 
enworth to be used in solving this problem. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ PROBLEM NO. 1. 


SITUATION. 

Your regiment, acting as the advanced cavalry force of a 
division, has just arrived at Fort Leavenworth from the south. 

The country is friendly to your side. 

Your regimental commander has sent for you and then gives 
you personally the following verbal instructions: 

“The enemy was reported to me yesterday as being at 
ATCHISON.* Ihave not heard anything about them to-day. 
Take a patrol from your troop and reconnoiter for the enemy to- 
ward KICKAPOO.” 


It is now 10 a. m. 

REQUIRED. 

1. Are the orders given to you sufficient? If you need 
more instructions than that, what, in a general way, should they 
tell you? 

2. How many men besides yourself do you think you will 
need ? 

3. Do you inspect your patrol before starting out, and, if 
so, what, in a general way, do you look for? 

4, What shouid be your personal equipment as a patrol 
leader? 

5. What signals, if any, will you require your patrol to use 
and when’ would you tell your men about them? 


*Atchison is 25 miles northwest of Fort Leavenworth. 


























The Reality § This little book it written as an introduction 
of War.* to “Clausewitz.” The writings of Clausewitz 
have formed the basis of a large share of the 

writings on the military profession for a long time. 
Anyone familiar with the great work “On War” has recognized 
this free borrowing. Sometimes credit is given to Clausewitz. 
Sometimes to someone else who took it from Clausewitz. Some- 
times, if you are charitable, you consider it a remarkable case of 
two men widely separated thinking out the same question in the 

same way and almost in the same words. 

How much Clausewitz has influenced military thought is 
illustrated by two quotations by the author. From a letter from 
General Mechel: “I, like every other German officer, have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, instructed in the spirit of Clausewitz. 
Clausewitz is the founder of that theory of war which resulted 
from the Napoleonic. I maintain that everyone who nowadays 
either makes or teaches war in a modern sense bases himself upon 
Clausewitz, even if he is not conscious of it.” 

From the Times’ military correspondent: “But as all save 
one of the great battles in Manchuria have been waged by the 


*“The Reality of War.” By Major Stewart L. Murray, late of the Gordon 
Highlanders. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. Price 2s. 6d., net. 
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Japanese in close accordance with the spirit and almost the letter 
of Clausewitz’s doctrine,and as the same battles have been fought 
by the Russians in absolute disregard of them * * * it is 
certainly worth showing how reading and reflection may profit 
one army and how the neglect of this respectable practice may 
ruin another.” 

The statements “Clausewitz was a realist of war,” “free from 
pedantries” will appeal to all students of his works. 

To the statement from Clausewitz “Theory is nothing but 
rational reflection upon all the situations in which we can be 
placed in war” the author adds “and we can reflect without read- 
ing too many beoks.” This combination should be carefully 
pondered by our officers until its full meaning is grasped. 

Are not too many officers condemning as “theory” what is 
merely much useless reading of many books. Some books must 
be read, but without rational reflection will do little good. 

The same idea is again brought out when the subject of 
Historical Study is referred to. 

Many find Clausewitz hard reading. On this subject our 
author recommends that such officers keep the book as one of ref- 
erence, reading it little by little as the spirit moves. This may be 
good advice, only read the book and read it carefully and thought- 
fully 

The arrangement of this little book is excellent. The author 
has devoted the first three chapters to a very short “Life of 
Clausewitz,” ““The Influence of Clausewitz on Modern Policy and 
War,” “The Writings of Clausewitz.” The last chapter briefly 
refers to the changes since his day. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to a brief statement of 
principles as taken from Clausewitz. Each chapter is followed 
by the author's “Reflections.” These “Reflections” are of un- 
equaled value, some are very pertinent and valuable. 

Those to Chapter VI, ‘Public Opinion,” may suggest some 
means that would hardly meet generai approval in this country. 
There is no doubt of their efficiency. 

Chapter VII contains remarks on treaties and preparation 
for war more applicable to America even than to England. 

Chapter VIII, ‘War as Policy,” with the “Reflections” of 
the author. should be in the hands of every man in Congress. 
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The importance of keeping your policy proportionate to the 
means of enforcing it and of knowing just how much you can 
enforce is not appreciated in this country. 

The author in his selections from Clausewitz and in their pre- 
sentation has been most happy. The little book is most enjoyable 
reading. Officers who do not study Clausewitz “On War” and 
keep it in their library cannot afford to be without this much of 
that great work. The student of Clausewitz will enjoy reading it. 


M. 


Firearms in The author covers the period from 1600 

American History.* to 1800 and gives a very interesting 

description of the firearms of that 

period, together with a discussion of their influence on the early 
history of our country. 

The colonists were, from necessity, great users of firearms, 
and, while at first they derived their supply from England and 
Europe, it was but natural that gunmakers should soon appear in 
a country where there was such a ready market for their wares. 
By 1774 it was estimated that “there were sufficient gunmakers in 
the colonies to make 100,000 stand of muskets per year.” Speak- 
ing of the firearms industry of the early days, the author says: 

“An investigation of the firearms of the early struggles in 
America yields various results. Besides the simple and direct 
one of rejuvenating a long lost knowledge are others of greater 
importance. Firearm makers of old were men of surprising in- 
genuity and artistic skill. Ingenious solutions of problems in 
form, balance, decoration, boring, grooving, throating, disposi- 
tion of parts, mechanisms for turning, stopping, locking and un- 
locking, present to the inventor of to-day. bases upon which to 
build again. Ornamentation by means of form, chiseling, en- 
graving, embossing, openwork, gilding, inlaying with gold, silver, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, so far surpassed anything attempted now 
that reference to the antique would be absolutely necessary in the 


*“Firearms in American History.” By C. W. Sawyer. Published by the 
Author. No. 41 Humphrey Street, Boston. Price, net, in cloth, $2.60; in 
flexible leather, gilt, $4.10 postpaid. 
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production of a modern decoration of real merit. The immen- 
sity of the firearms industry of old is beyond the imagination of 
the uninitiated; it clearly indicates the necessity of studying the 
close relation between skill with arms and human progress. The 
money value of so great an industry had a strong influence upon 
the economics of the times, and needs attention in regard to the 
present and the future. Debatable aspects of history are clarified 
by the presentation of information hitherto neglected regarding 
weapons used in critical periods of decisive warfare; and history 
is enriched by the addition of facts connected with those antique 
implements which assisted in the spread of civilization, the 
growth of a new nation, and affected the totality of human prog- 
ress.” 

Beginning with the matchlocks and wheellocks of the Pil- 
grims, the author describes the different types and varieties down 
to include the accurate small bore rifles of the Revolutionary 
period. 

There is also an interesting description of the early manu- 
facture of arms in England and Europe. It is interesting to note 
that it was not until 1717 that France began to arm her infantry 
with uniform muskets made in government armories. 

While rifles had been made as early as 1500 they were in- 
accurate and the difficulty of loading had prevented their use in 
the military service. The American gunsmiths were the first to 
make accurate rifles and to make use of the greased patch in load- 
ing. This development of the rifle had an important influence on 
the later Colonial wars, the troubles with the Indians and the War 
of the Revolution. 

While there were a few factories or large shops for the man- 
ufacture of arms, many were made by individuals. The author 
gives a very interesting description of how the old time gunsmith 
in his little shop, working alone and making most of his tools, 
turned out rifles that are scarcely surpassed for accuracy at short 
range by the machine-made arms of the present day. 

There are twenty-eirht plates, containing numerous illus- 
trations, of the firearms of the period, each of which is thoroughly 
described. 


SesRet 
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There are also several lists of gunmakers of England, Eu- 
rope and America, giving the dates of their work and its char- 
acter. 

The book would be interesting to the average reader, and 
would be of great use to collectors of ancient arms. 

C. E. SToprer, 
Captain Ninth Cavalry. 


The Question of This is the title of a little book of 94 
Mounted Infantry.* pages, written by F. M. C., apparently 
an officer of the British Army, who 
finds in the wars of the last half century lessons which teach the 
value and necessity of a highly mobile mounted force, thor- 
oughly trained to employ the rifle in dismounted action. The 
idea is so old (the author does not claim that it is new), espe- 
cially in the American service, where it first thoroughly took 
root during the Civil War, that American officers will accept it 
without argument. 

Not so, however, with reference to the author’s opinion that 
the need for such a mobile force cannot be supplied by increasing 
the cavalry of an army and adapting its training to the changed 
conditions, but must be met by the creation of a corps of mounted 
infantry. He bases this opinion on his belief that cavalry cannot 
reach perfection in both sword and rifie, that a man who is taught 
to rely for morale on his horse and his sword can never compete 
on foot with the man who is trained to stand and to handle his 
rifle with the care and skill of a sportsman. And, since he thinks 
it impossible to eacel in both mounted attack and dismounted de- 
fense, he concludes that the solution is to train one part of the 
mounted force of an army to excel with the horse and the sword 
and the remainder to e.ce! with the horse and the rifle. 

American readers probably will not agree with this conclu- 
sion, but we must admit that it is one way of solving the most 
difficult problem that confronts the cavalry of all armies, and 
especially that of the American army, the establishing a proper 


*“The Question of Mounted Infantry.” By F. M. C. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 


London. Price 3 shillings. 
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balance between fire power and shock action. The problem con- 
fronts different nations in different ways, but in all it is the same 
problem. Until recently American cavalrymen, generally, have 
believed that the cavalry of continental Europe has not given to 
the rifle as a cavalry weapon the importance that it deserves; on 
the other hand, Europe has looked upon American cavalry as ex- 
cellent mounted infantry but possessed of little real cavalry train- 
ing and spirit. 

Each of these opinions has been fairly correct, but the time 

has come when we must modify our judgment of Européan cay- 
alry, unless we wish to deceive ourselves only to reap the whirl- 
wind at some future day. In the last edition of the German 
Cavalry Drill Regulations* no subject is treated more thoroughly 
than that cof dismounted combat. The Austrian Cavalry, prob- 
ably more devoted than the German to mounted combat and cav- 
alry traditions, is rapidly giving the rifle its proper place. Like- 
wise the French cavalry. Dismounted action is no new thing for 
le Russian cavalry, however bad may be their system of instruc- 
tion, and the Japanese appreciation of the value of dismounted ac- 
tion enabled their small cavalry to accomplish much in Man- 
churia against great odds. 
There can be no doubt but what European Cavalry is strug- 
eling to maintain a proper balance between its shock action and 
fire-power, but it cannot be said that we are doing the same, for 
shock action, which has never been considered of prime impor- 
tance in our service, occupies a place of less importance in our 
training with each succeeding year. Under the conditions of to- 
day, no nation can afford to have its cavalry trained by an ex- 
tremist, whether his fad be the saber or the rifle. Cavalry must 
be able to fight well both mounted and dismounted and _ that 
cavalry will be the best which has most accurately located the 
point of balance between shock and fire in its training. 

F. M. C. claims to be a friend of the cavalry and it is be- 
-ause he firmly believes in the vast possibilities of a well-timed, 
well-aimed cavalry charge that he wishes carefully to consider 


the question of mounted infantry. But we cannot believe the 


The German Cavalry Drill Regulations may be purchased, in German 


or in French, through the U. S. Cavalry Association. 





mori Nagel 
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time has come for two mounted forces, one to excel with the 
rifle and the other to excel with the saber. Still, if we are to leave 
these forces combined in one uniformly trained mounted arm, the 
peace time scheme of instruction should devote to each of the 
trooper’s weapons, the horse, the saber, the rifle and the revolver, 
the attention that is its due. 

If this very interesting little book but helps to show the neces- 
sity for such a scheme of instruction, its author need not feel dis- 
appointed, although he may fail to get the mounted infantry he 
so much desires. 

MatTHew E. Hannan, 
Captain Third Cavalry. 


The Valor So far as we know, this is the first book 
of dealing in a comprehensive manner with the un- 
Ignorance. * preparedness of the United States for war that 


has appeared since the publication of Upton’s 
“Military Policy of the United States.” The author has treated 
his subject with masterful philosophy, yet withal so simply that 
he has not placed his deductions beyond the grasp of the aver- 
age lay mind. The nation in general and the military and naval 
services of the United States in particular owe him a debt of 
gratitude for having addressed this appeal for adequate national 
defense to the American public, for after all the public must be 
educated before we obtain a military policy suited to our needs. 
In the first part of the book the author points out that we 
are an unmilitary nation, yet at the same time arrogant in our 
belief that wealth, of which we have an abundance, and arbitra- 
tion, by which we are deluded, constitute sufficient safeguards 
against a well-organized and determined foe. An arrogant de- 
meanor before the remainder of the world, with fiaught but 
wealth and arbitration to allay the passions aroused by such ar- 
rogance, surely will result in disaster to the nation in the end, for 
wealth, however vast, is not a substitute for military strength, 
and arbitration is an illusion. 


*“The Valor of Ignorance.” By Homer Lea. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price, $1.80. 
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The author’s analysis of the elements that constitute our 
military weakness is logical and complete. No essential point is 
omitted. We are no longer isolated from other countries. Mod- 
ern inventions have annihilated distance. Oceans are but small 
streams, and the ingenuity of man has placed both Europe and 
Asia at our very doors. The whole world is more compact than 
were the United States in 1830. Let arbitration do its full share, 
and still the lines along which nations move cannot be kept 
apart; eventually the collision will come. We have assumed a 
position among nations, in the last decade, that is bound to 
involve us more frequently in international difficulties, and un- 
less human nature changes some of them will embroil us in war. 

When that war comes we have practically nothing with 
which to meet it. Militia cannot be depended upon today, any 
more than they could when Washington warned the country 
against substituting them for regular troops. A hostile army 
can reach our shores in but a fraction of the time required a 
few decades ago, but there has been no change in the time it 
takes to make a soldier. And wars are fought and won by 
soldiers. 

In the second part of the book the author gives us his esti- 
mate of the situatien, political, commercial and military, that 
exists today in the relations of the United States with Japan, 
and reaches a decision, the logic of which appears sound, that war 
between these two nations is inevitable. The probable military 
operations of this war are then discussed with such marked 
ability that the military, reader is fascinated and tied to the book 
until its last page is reached. Although the reader may have 
thought in an indefinite way that the United States would have 
a stupendous task to protect her territory, should fate bring the 
republic to blows with Japan, still just how fearful the disaster 
might be he probably will fully realize for the first time when 
he reads this remarkable book. 

Commenting on the probability of such a disaster, General 
Story says in his introduction to the book: ‘Never has there 


been on this earth so ‘rich a prize, now so helpless to defend 
itself, as the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, the Panama 
Canal, Alaska, and the states of the Pacific coast.” 
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Were it not that we know something of the valor of the 
ignorance of the American people, we might believe that they 
would demand that the author’s statements be either refuted or 
confirmed. Instead, to quote from General Chaffee’s introduc- 
tion to the book, they probably will answer the author’s “well 
prepared practical demonstration of our actual and possible mili- 
tary situations in their usual way: ‘Just let ‘em try it and you'll 
see what we can do.’” If the American people do not give this 
book the reception it deserves, the reason therefér is to be found 
written in the book itself. So great is the valor of their ig- 
norance that they must be taught their lesson in some more 
drastic way. 

Needless to say, we think the book should be read by every 
intelligent American. General Chaffee says of it: 

“We believe it will greatly interest public officials, national 
and state, as well as the mass of intelligent citizens in private 
life, who have not hitherto had arranged for them a series of 
pictures equal in importance to the collection that is to be found 
in the twenty-one chapers of this book. We do not know of any 
work in military literature published in the United States more 
deserving the attention of men who study the history of the 
United States and the Science of War than this.” 

MATTHEW E. Hanna, 
Captain, Third Cavalry. 


Military Occupation The author of this book is vice- 

of president of the New Mexico His- 

New Mexico, 1846-51.* torical Society and states in the intro- 

duction “while making no special pre- 

tense as an historical writer, the author has attempted to record, 

with reasonable accuracy, the events of the American Occupa- 
tion period.” 

In the opening chapter, the discriminating reader is led, in 
the following words, to believe his author is skilled and unbiased, 
for he says: 

*“The Military Occupation of New Mexico, 1846-1851.” By Ralph 


Emerson Twitchell. The Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado. 
Price, $2.50. 
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“Accuracy of knowledge, intimate acquaintance with facts, 
mastery of the sources of evidence and of statements, are the 
necessary fundamental factors in historical writing. Great dili- 
gence and patience are important adjuncts. 

* * * * x 

“The writer of history, in his presentation of events occur- 
ring during a given period, may be compared to the lawyer in 
the preparation and presentation of a case. The lawyer first ac- 
quaints himself with the facts. He then applies the law and 
forms his conclusions. The writer of history digests all the ac- 
counts of any series of events. From these, varied though they 
may be, he draws a conclusion. The lawyer, as he brings out the 
facts for the consideration of a jury, is engaged in preparing 
the mind of the juror for the formation of a conclusion. Later, 
in his capacity of advocate, he does not recite to the jury what 
the witnesses have said verbatim, but, in a logical presentation 
of the principal facts, endeavors to assist the juror in the forma- 
tion of a conclusion similar to the one he has himself drawn from 
a study and investigation of the weight which should attach to 
each.” 

Notwithstanding that the author has so splendidly stated 
what an historical writer should do, yet a checking up of several 
of his statements in this volume shows that he has not pursued 
that diligence that produces accuracy of knowledge, nor weighed 
his source of evidence with that care that leads to unprejudiced 
statements and conclusions. 

When the author would impress a fact or conclusion very 
forcibly on the reader, he usually notes the documents on which 
he relies. This might convince a reader who did not know of 
other and more authoritative source documents. However, the 
chief fault lies not in the lack of documents so much as in their 
quality. . 

The author has failed to assist this reviewer to a conclusion 
similar to the one he has himself drawn in portraying the History 
of the Military Occupation of New Mexico. 

One leaves the book with the feeling that the author is not 
presenting unbiased facts and well balanced conclusions, but that 
he is advocating a particular cause from a biased point of view. 


S. &. 
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“The Relations of the United States and Spain. Diploe 
macy.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $4.00, 
net. 


“Little Rimes of the Garrison.” By Birdie Baxter 
Clarke. Franklin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


“A System of Free Gymnastics based on the Swedish 
System, including Dumb-Bell Exercises.” By Sergeant 
Major J. B. Betts. Gale and Polden, Ltd., London. Price 


Is. 6d., net, 


“The Field Gunner's Catechism.” By Major A. T. An- 
derson, Royal Field Artillery. Gale and Polden, Ltd., Lon- 


don. Price ts. 6d., net. 


“The Magnetic Compass and How to use it.’” By Cap- 
tain R. F. Legge, Leinster Regiment. Gale and Polden, 
Ltd., London. Price gd., net. 


“Circular on Horsemanship.” By Captain William R. 
Wright, Squadron A, Cavalry, N. G., N. Y. Published by 
the Author for the use of his Troop. 
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“WIRELESS FOR THE CAVALRY.”* 


For some time the Army Signal School, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, has been making experiments with wireless apparatus that 
are of surpassing interest to the cavalry. The object of these 
experiments has been to develop a portable field wireless set in 
which weight, bulk, ease and rapidity of operation and reliability 
are combined in such manner as to make the apparatus of prac- 
tical utility under war conditions, and the results up to date war- 
rant the opinion that wireless for the cavalry is assured. 

The apparatus is simple and compact, and, excepting the 
mast, is carried in four chests, two of which contain the operat- 
ing apparatus and two the hand generator. These chests weigh 
about seventy pounds each. The mast consists of six or eight 
light tubular sections, each five feet six inches long. These, to- 
gether with a leather bag containing the aerial wires and gear 
and two small storage batteries, weigh about 150 pounds. 

The entire outfit is carried in a light instrument wagon that 
may follow the cavalry or remain near it with its train, accord- 
ing to the military situation. So far as weight and bulk are con- 
cerned, the outfit might be carried on three pack animals, but 
there may be some question as to whether the apparatus would 
stand the wear and tear. 

The apparatus can be set up anywhere in a few minutes, and 
has been set up under favorable conditions in sixty-eight seconds. 
The station can be closed and the apparatus loaded in the wagon 
in about the same time. The efficiency of the set has been so 


*This article was received too late for insertion under Military Notes 


where it properly belongs. 
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increased that there is no longer any doubt as to its value. A 
range of over thirty-one miles has been attained, and at that dis- 
tance the signals were so plain that it is believed that they could 
have been read several miles further. With stations ten or fif- 
teen miles apart; it takes more than the ordinary atmospheric 
disturbances to prevent the signals from being understood. 

The officers of the Army Signal School do not claim that 
this wireless set is a piece of mechanism that is not liable to get 
out of order, but they do claim that they have so developed and 
perfected it that the chances of trouble are remote. We believe 
that the apparatus, as it stands today, has sufficient reliability and 
a radius of action great enough to leave no doubt as to its value 
to the cavalry. On those occasions when the wireless fails, the 
cavalry is in no worse condition than formerly, for messages and 
other communications can still be sent by mounted messenger. 

These developments mean much more to the cavalry than 
may be apparent at first thought, but one has but to assume a 
situation involving the operation of cavalry and carry it along 
on the map through a period of three or four days, to see how 
far reaching are the advantages of this innovation. A still better 
plan would be to give the apparatus a test under field service 
conditions during the coming summer. 

It is to be hoped that the Army Signal School may succeed 
in so perfecting the apparatus that it may be carried on pack 
animals. It is believed that the present outfit might be so carried 
without impairing its efficiency, but this cannot be asserted posi- 
tively without a thorough test under service conditions. 


MaTTHEW E. HAnna, 
Captain, Third Cavalry. 
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CARBINE OR RIFLE. 


Some time since, the Fort Leavenworth Branch of the Cav- 
alry Association had under discussion the question of a shorter 
a carbine—for the armament of our cavalry. 





and lighter rifle 
While the merits and disadvantages of the present rifle as a cav- 
alry weapon were fully set forth, yet it would appear that the 
principal, if not the only strong argument against returning to a 
carbine was the one as to the demoralizing effect that it would 
have on our men to arm them with a weapon that was inferior 
in range and flatness of trajectory to infantrymen’s rifle. That 
cavalry would not then hold a position against infantry until our 
own infantry could come up with that tenacity that they might 
otherwise do if armed with a weapon equal to that of the oppos- 
ing cavalry or infantry whichever might be in their front. 

The following is an extract from a letter on this subject re- 
ceived at the time this matter was under discussion : 

“Colonel Thompson, Ordnance Department, who has charge 
of the cavalry equipment, tells me that the subject of a carbine 
for the cavalry is now up for consideration. He says that the 
cavalry can have anything that they want, provided they know 
what they want. 

“He requested me to get an expression of opinion from the 
Leavenworth Branch of the Cavalry Association. So get busy 
and send your report to him. 

“Do you want the same gun with, say, a twenty-inch barrel ? 

“Do you want a smaller gun with a smaller bore and shoot- 
ing a different cartridge from the rifle? 

“Do you want a shorter and lighter gun, which will have 
the same size cartridge as the rifle, but with a smaller powder 
charge and shorter range, and which, in an emergency, could use 
the full charge rifle cartridge? 

“Do you want the rod bayonet ? 

“T would vote for the last two propositions. 

“Tf you want anything not mentioned, please say what it is.” 

Later, this same officer, Captain Gray, 14th Cavalry, writes 


e 


as follows: 
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“An officer of the General Staff has recently asked me what 
the cavalry wants regarding the change of weapon and in con- 
sidering that question the following arguments are worth con- 
sidering: 

“1. Any change at all means a reduced velocity and a 
shorter range. 

“2. Any change in length means a shorter distance be- 
tween the sights and reduced accuracy. 

“3. Any reduction in accuracy means a loss of morale. I 
know that a weapon that is effective up to 1200 yards is all that 
the cavalry needs, but I think that the moral effect should be con- 
sidered. The men are apt to think and say: ‘We cannot stand 
against that infantry with their better guns.’ 

“Many claim that by the present method of carrying the 
rifle, the use of the left leg, as an aid, is lost. I admit it, but 
will the matter be at all changed by making the gun four inches 
shorter? I have had no trouble in my troop with carrying the 
rifle. It is carried nearly vertical, so that the lower strap merely 
steadies the gun. Given this method of carrying it, a contrivance 
to stop flopping and a redistribution of weight so that a counter 
poise will be on the off cantle, and I see no objection to the pres- 
ent gun, except that it should have a rod bayonet. The weight 
of the present gun cannot be reduced. 

“All kinds of experiments have been tried for carrying the 
rifle, but I do not believe ary will be found that is better than 
the present one. Although it is possible that one may be found 
such that the weight will be partly on the rider and partly on the 
horse and which will permit the rifle to go with the man when 
the horse goes down without catching the rider in a trap. The 
English method will not permit the man to go free when the 
man is thrown on the off side. 

“To sum up, would it not be better for us to try and secure 
a suitable way of carrying the present gun rather than suffer a 
loss in morale?” 

In this line, the following is from one of our prominent 
field officers of cavalry: 

“T have been wondering what our people think about the 
semi-automatic carbine. While not yet perfected, it is surely’ 
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coming towards perfection, and Colonel ‘Thompson—the ord- 
nance sharp in the Chief’s office—says it can be made to fire the 
infantry cartridge, which I consider a necessity, although we 
might use less powder, as we did in the old .45 Springfield. 
Colonel Thompson says the strife is now on for a still flatter tra- 
jectory for the infantry rifle, which condition does not especially 
appeal to us. Most cavalrymen want a lighter and shorter rifle; 
in fact a carbine that can be more easily carried and handled than 
the present weapon. The present rifle can be shortened and 
somewhat lightened, but in view of the possibility of an auto- 
matic carbine, it would hardly be wise to make a change which 
would be very costly and which possibly would be a back number 
in a couple of years. 

“Would it not be possible to find out through the Journal 
whether the present arms are satisfactory, and if not, what the 
majority of officers desire? If the Executive Council can find 
out the feeling of our people in the matter, it might be of great 
value. 

“The perfect Colt automatic is on deck, and the automatic 
carbine is, I believe, only a matter of months, or at the farthest 
of a year or two.” 

In view of the above, especially of the last quoted extract, 
the Executive Council is anxious to hear from our members as 
to their views as to a change in the rifle, and to that end will very 
soon attempt to have a systematic canvass made of all the regi- 
ments and the recorded opinions of all cavalry officers obtained 
on this question, which is of such vital importance to our branch 
of the service. 


VARIOUS NOTES. 


PROBLEMS. 

As has been noted elsewhere in this number of the Journal, 

the question of the continuation of the publication of problems 
and their solutions was fully discussed at the annual meeting of 
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the Association, and the consensus of the opinion of the members 
was that their publication should be continued. 

While it is quite natural that those of our members present 
at the meeting who are instructors and student officers of the 
Service Schools, and who are therefore thoroughly familiar with 
this valuable form of instruction, should be of this opinion, and 
that our Executive Council, almost entirely made up of Instruc- 
tors at the schools, would agree with them, yet the Council was 
not entirely influenced by their predilections in favor of them in 
deciding that their publication should be continued, but rather, to 
a large extent, by the several letters received from outside mem- 
bers who strongly favored their retention. 

One of our leading and progressive cavalry officers writes as 
follows regarding this and other questions: 

“T want to congratulate you on the good work you are doing 
with the Journal. You seem to have the faculty of getting inter- 
esting professional matter, even if the greater part of it is not 
original—a condition not by any means essential, according to 
my way of thinking. Keep it up, and if my opinion is of value, 
I would say keep up the ‘Problems.’ While you do not hear 
much about them, they really add to the value of the Journal as 
an instructive service magazine.” 

Another member writes: 

‘By all means keep up the publication of the problems, as, 
to my mind, they and the military notes are the most interesting 
and instructive parts of the Journal. Also give us more such 
articles as the ones on the ‘Battle of Gettysburg’ and the ‘Les- 
sons of a Decade by a Volunteer Cavalryman.’ They are in- 
tensely interesting and are in line with our work.” 

As before mentioned, it has been determined by the Execu- 
tive Council to continue the publication of problems and their 
solutions, but in a modified form from those heretofore given. 

It is hoped that this action will meet with the approval of 
our members, and that they will show their interest in these 
problems by submitting other and possibly better solutions. It 
it not claimed that the approved solution is the best possible and 
their discussion in the Journal is desired. 
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SHORT ARTICLES. 

At the annual meeting it was also suggested that efforts be 
made to induce our members to submit short articles for publi- 
cation, either as a leading article or under the head of “Military 
Notes,” giving their experiences with any special work or ex- 
periments they may be making in instructing their enlisted men, 
non-commissioned officers, troops, squadrons or regiments. Ar- 
ticles similar to the one in the September, 1909, number of the 
Journal entitled “Field Firing for Company or Troop” were 
suggested as being desirable. It was claimed in these days when 
all officers are kept busy and in many instances have little time 
for professional reading outside of the prescribed courses in the 
garrison schools, they will frequently, when having a spare mo- 
ment, read and digest a short article on some such special topic 
in their line, when the longer ones are passed by to be taken up 
on a more favorable occasion, if ever. 

A member writes us as follows: 

‘Another — of interest to cavalrymen is the keeping in 
touch with the Signal Corps in all that they are doing in the line 
of wireless work. Brief memoranda from time to time would 


serve to keep our people on the alert.” 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


“T wish the Leavenworth members of the Association, whose 
action on the Rhodes’ letter was fine, could have seen the test of 
the modified Colt Automatic Pistol, which I saw on February 9th. 
It seems that the various kicks have been all referred to the Colt 
people and that their expert, Mr. Browning, has been at work 
for some months on the .45 caliber, in order to overcome the 
reported objectionable features of the arm, I think he has surely 
done the trick, for a single pistol, selected at random, was fired 
one thousand times without a hitch. Mr. Browning fired three 
clips—twenty-one shots—in fifteen seconds, and I fired the same 
number of aimed shots in thirty-one seconds, although quite un- 
familiar with the weapon. It seems to me to open possibilities 
for cavalry which we have never had before, both in mounted 


work against a mounted enemy and in the certainty of being able 
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to take up and hold a position pending the arrival of our infan- 
try. ‘The weapon is intended to be carried loaded at the safety 
and is without doubt a safer arm than the revolver.” 

\ MEMBER. 


BETTER OFFICERS’ MOUNTS. 


“My reason for suggesting to you to print this article* is 


that I think such papers as this tend to rouse the curiosity and 


-aise the standard of our mounted officers in the matter of mili- 


tary horseflesh. I think you will agree that we are very far be- 


hind other nations in our standard of excellence in what constt- 


tutes a proper and serviceable mount for our cavalry officers, 
having in view campaign conditions. The better mounted our 
officers are, even to the point of fancy horseflesh, the more they 
will ride in time of peace and the further and faster they will go 
in time of wa in other words, the more efficient they will be as 
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he moment the majority Of Our oMmeers are really 
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vel sunted, the time when our men will all be furnished suitable 
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Standard OT excellence at the bottom and hope to have it rise an 
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perm ate the top; It Must beet 1 al the Lop and Il will surely filtet 
aown Our troopers are badly mounted now and ride indiffer- 


ently, because our officers do not lead the way in excellence, 


whether as regards their own horses or their skill as riders or 
teachers. I do not believe this is due to poverty, but to indiffer- 
ence, or rather to the lack of a higher standard. ‘che great -na- 


officers dispose of a larger income, grade 


ror Q1 e, than do f reign otheers, co ng all sources of theit 
income. They do not spend a fair proportion of their pay on 
horseflesh, for the same reason that a man who rarely smokes 
tobacco has no large bills to pay for cigars. 


“The Cavalry Journal does so much to stimulate interest in 
the mounted arms, that I make bold to suggest the great good it 
can do by representing the injury which results to those arms 
through permitting officers to buy and ride the indifferent type 

“Referring to a translation to appear in the next number of the Jour- 
nal. 
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of horse so prevalent in our service. A mounted officer is al- 
lowed $150 a year for the purchase of horseflesh. It would seem 
not to be unreasonable to require him to invest at least two years’ 
allowance in the horse he rides. In the absence of any severe 
official requirements in this matter, the Cavalry Journal can do 
much to inculcate a higher standard and lead to the gradual bet- 
terment of our remount. The government gives us an allowance 
which, if spent for the object contemplated in the law, would 
enable us to be mounted better than any other service in the 
world, for no other service allows so much money for mounting 
its officers. If our officers were splendidly mounted, our men 
would not be long in having at least first class horses.” 


T. B. M. 


TACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


“T heartily agree with you that the tactical instruction of 
our officers and men is the army's greatest need, but as far as my 
personal observation goes, it seems the most difficult to introduce. 

“Here and there isolated cases along the lines laid down 
by vou have been noticed. This, however, has been confined 


principally to junior officers whose opportunities have been re- 


° } 1 ] a ee sae — ss bates a 
stricted and WhO fave vDCel unavie ( pursue ally progressive 


scheme of instruction. 


“Of course, everyone should make the best of his oppor- 
tunities—should create them, if necessary—and should try to 
surmount apparent obstacles and not allow the limitations, which 
are now legions, to diminish our ambition and eathusiasm, but 
there is no discounting the fact that until the field officers take 
an ac erest this imp t branch of instruction next to 
at ng be n¢ 

“During the last few vears I have witnessed the progress 

I S¢ al I ySt-21 ( S, al Vit me SI gle exception 
hey have been most p ctory and have resulted in no good 
to the various student ficers. There is no reason why these 
post-graduate courses should not be made instructive and inter- 
esting and form the basis for the work in the field at maneuvers. 


“Another thing that is entering quite noticeably into the 


f officers. While the majority of them are endeavoring 


work ¢ 
to give value received in return for their commissions, this con- 
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Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums and 
imparts a delightful, refreshing feeling in the 
mouth. It prevents the accumulation of tartar 
and scurf ontheteeth and arrests the progress 
of decay. It contains no acids, grit, fermen- 
table sugars or any injurious substances. 


If you have never tried it, the next time you 
are purchasing a dentifrice get a box of S0ZO- 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries to September |, 1908, - $1,688,806.87 

Age Rat; Per 

Years $1,000 

21-25 - - $1441 

30 ~ ~ - 16 42 

35 - - ~ 18 92 

40 - ~ - 22 16 

45 - - - 26 36 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the Army. 


Apply to the Post Adjutant or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GREETINGS: To the Officers of the U. S. Army! 


The Central National Bank 


OF JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS. 


With its Capital and Surplus of $130,000.00 


Offers its services and respectfully solicits the banking business of 
OFFICERS AT FORT RILEY 


Regarding our Liberal and Courteous Treatment we refer 
to the many that are now dealing with us and others 
that we have served during the past 
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tinued agitation in Congress to eliminate, etc., etc., has made 
many an officer cast his eye about for some means of livelihood 
should the ax fall on him and this continued unrest does riot 
enlist the strictest attention to military duties.” G. W. 


SELECTION AND ELIMINATION. 


“The brief note on selection and elimination in the last 
number of the Journal is pertinent, timely and sensible. In the 
face of the fact that a propaganda has been cultivated among 
our younger officers teaching them that our veterans must go to 
the rear, such comment is refreshing. 

“T believe that Congress could be persuaded to give to our 
field officers the same opportunity for retirement that is given 
to naval officers of like grades. Such retirements would work 
automatically and for the most part without compulsion. Our 
senior majors have, by long and faithful service, earned and de- 
served the next grade. It is not fair to push them to one side 
with an ‘I. C.’ brand merely because they are old for their grade. 
Give some of them a chance once a year to retire with the next 
higher grade, as in the navy. Then justice would be done and 
promotion would accrue without brutal treatment of the veteran 
field officer.” G. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U. S. CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the association was held on January 
17, 1910, with a quorum present or represented by proxy. The 
election of officers resulted in the re-election of all of those of 
last year with the single exception of Capiain Saxton as a mem- 
ber of the executive council, who declined a re-election on ac- 
count of not having the time to properly attend to the work. 
Captain R. S. Fitch, Second Cavalry, was elected a member of 
the executive council vice Captain Saxton. 

The secretary and treasurer's report was read, accepted 
and ordered audited. This report is given herewith below. As 
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will be seen from this report, the finances of the association are 
in good shape, there having been an increase in the net 
assets of $1,461.32 during the year 1909, The gain in mem- 


bership, especially among the regular, active: members, has not 
I * Ss < 

been as satisfactory. It had been hoped that the appointment 

i he executive council would result in 
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Assets. 


Wasn-on hand December 31, 1909... .......60005. $ 


Due from members and subscribers............... 
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Regiment. 


Membership. 
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2,309.04 
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ARMY NATIONAL BANK. 


The attention of our members is called to the following 
statement of the financial condition of the Army National 
Bank. The growth of this bank has been great and the 
number of those making their allotments payable to it is 
steadily increasing. 


DIVIDEND STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1909. 
RESOURCES, LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts .. $109,288 58 Capital stock $ 25,000 00 
U.S. bonds and premiums 25,450 00 | Surplus fund... 3,000 00 
Other bonds : 19,411 44 | Undivided profits 1,912 06 
Furniture and fixtures 1,000 00 | Dividends unpaid ae 765 00 
Redemption funds . 1,250 OO Circulation ...... .. 25,000 00 
Cash and sight exchange. 72,247 07 | Deposits.... 172,970 03 
$228 647 09 $228,647 09 


’ 


THE “ ROcK ISLAND.’ 

An additional safeguard in railway travel has been pro- 
vided in the all steel passenger car. After many years of 
planning and building, cars are now being made that will 
reduce to a minimum the chance of passenger coaches being 


telescoped or destroyed by fire. 

The first delivery on an order for all steel passenger 
coaches placed by the Rock Island lines has just been re- 
ceived and many of the through trains have been equipped 
with them. 
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Journal of the Military Service 
Institution «. United States 


NEW YORK. 
$3.00 a Year. 


Governor’s Island, 
50c. a Copy. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U- s. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo. $1.25; | Mo 50c 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


$1.00 A Copy. $3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 





U. S. Infantry Journal. 


Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
he PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
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The Military Surgeon 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 


At CARLISLE, PA. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 





1 Airey and Navy Journal 
4 Gazette of The Regular and Volunteer Forces 


Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $5.00 a yr. 


NEW YORK. 


Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio, 








An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 


HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
$3.00 per annum. 
g Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN. 
The National Military Weekly. 
Contains ~ketches and Stories upon Shoot- 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 
Arms and the Man Publishing Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$3.00 a year. 





iSCRIBNER’S 


4 “The Typical 
American Magazine.” 
25c. a Number. $3.00 a year. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS. New York City. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 
AND THE READER 


New Rochelle and New York. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Co. 


25e, a Copy $3.00 a Year, 





A YEAR WITH 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


Isa vear with more wholesome Outdoor 
influence in the home and a larger num- 
ber of happy hours of genuine self-for- 
getfulness, 

If you want such a year, send $3.00 to 


“THe OUTING PUBLISHING CO., Deposit, N Y. 
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EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 


Issued monthly 
Yearly Subscription, $1.50 in advance. 
Single Copy 15 Cents. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 


Published by THE RIDGWAY gga 


Union Square, New York Ci 
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The National Guard Magazine 
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Special Selection 
Mission Furniture, | Sigmund | 
Rugs and . { 

Cisner 


Draperies \ 








Manufacturer of 


GUNN SECTION BOOKCASES 


ei Clothing and 
State License Undertaker Uniforms 
Red Bank, fi. J. 


W.C. DUMM, | jw. 


JUNCTION CITY, KAN. 29-31 Bridge Hoe. 
709-711 Washington St. 

















WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 
stock at the lowest prices. 





Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, A 
Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 


An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 




















» 

Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled L 
Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. ke 
WOOLFE & WINNIG | 
OO & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 








Washington, 
D. C. 


1308 F Street. 


Lancaster, 
Pa. 


a 














1876. 1904. 


BRANCH STORE: No. 256 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 








‘TEACHENOR'BARTBERGERS 


1Y/ ENGRAVING OMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
—_ KANSAS CITY — 
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‘What you wish to know ; ? | 
about a Typewriter = « Is It a 


A VISIBLE WRITER IN COLORS | 
AN INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE MACHINE 
PERFECT AND PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT 
UNIFORM INalMPRESSION 
SIMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION 
UP-TO-DATE IN DEVICES— DURABLE | 
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MECHANICALLY PERFECI 























The Hammond Possesses these Qualities 


WOULD YOU KNOW MORE 
LET US DEMONSTRATE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE -; 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


406 Searritt Arcade. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ag Special Prices and Terms to Army Officers.“64 
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No Library Complete 


without an 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
“The Machine You Wilf Eveatualiy Buy” 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. New York or Anywhere 
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othe Keynote of SMITH PREMIER— Efficiency 


Is its key-for-every-character keyboard. 
One simple stroke prints any character. 


This saves time, increases speed and insures accuracy. 





MODEL MODEL 
10 10 
VISIBLE VISIBLE 





+ + 











Write for Information to 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 


714 Delaware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. J 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 














Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, - - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 5,000.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. ‘Place to my credit with 
THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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“SEF AMERICA FIRS T” 


That’s a good idea. ‘Tis a patriotic 
one, too. Too many persons have rushed 
abroad to satisfy their craving for va- 
riety, to view the wonders of the old 














3 world, when right at home are attrac- 





tions superior to anything any foreign country can offer. 
You know this is so. Perhaps you may be able to 
win your friends over, too. To help you do this and for 
your own pleasure send for copies of 
“The Grand Canyon of Arizona’ 
and *“ Yosemite Valley.” 


Both Attractions are Located on the Santa Fe. 
Both Publications are Free. 


J. M. CONNELL, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. General Passenger Agent. 





FAVORED BANK WITH ARMY PEOPLE. 


No. 182 


First National Bank. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


—— DIRECTORS: —- ORGANIZED 1863. 
4. CALDWELL, Pres. 0. B. TA — V.-Pres. 
AMOS E. WILSON, Cashie Capital, $300,000.00. 
E—.N. MORRILL, W. DENTON, HENRY ETTENSON, 
W.N. TODD, L. V. ROBERTSON, 1 ee REYBURN. U.S. DEPOSITORY 


“t wil heip the Cavalry Journas tt you mention tt when writing 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 


AS IN PATTERNS, 





So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE | 


We are prepared 
r any Dress 

















Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. 
at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or 
With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 


requirement. 
are ready for any emergency. 


latest in their several lines, we 
Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 


We mAXmal ‘Co 


DRY POOLS: 


ESTABLISHED 





FOR SALE 


One complete set of Cav- THE STORE OF QUALITY 


alry Journals, 19 Volumes, For Over Thirty Years! 


bound in Buckram. We invite you to an inspection of our 


new Fall stock of Dress Goods, 


Price, $50.00. Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- 
ing ‘“Sampeck” Clothes for Boys, 
Floor Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, 


Subscribe for the Curtains and Curtain Materials 


Ca valry Dress Making Parlors on Third sinned 


Madame HALL aud Miss MALLOY, Modistes 





Journal 414-16-18 Delaware St., 
LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. 


uliry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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20% DISCOUNT TO U.S. A. _ OFFICERS. 








LATEST REGULATION 
(Solid Nickle.) 





THE WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 





THE ENGLISH POLO 
bes"All Pigskin Puttee, Al ume, per Pair - $6 00-Gsa 


(We export this Puttee to England, France and Germany.) 


The Whitman Officer's, complete, - _ $20, $22, $25, $27, ane See. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, $2! 3S, $40 
The English Polo, complete, - - ~ - - - 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of the 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from **saddle to Spur,’’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St., New York City. 


A. J. EAMMEYER 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York 
THE LARGEST SHOE STORE IN THE WORLD 


Regulation BOOTS, SHOES AND LEGGINS 
FOR ARMY OFFICERS. 
Made of the Best Materials and comply- 
ing with full government regulations 








We maintain a separate Department devoted exclusively to Army 
and Navy trade and supply a great majority of the service people 
with their footwear. Our constantly growing business is the best 
evidence of our ability to execute any order entrusted to us in the 
best possible manner. A permanent record on file of the sizes of all 
our Army and Navy patrons. 

Our representatives visit all Army Posts at frequent intervals 
with complete line of samples of the most up-to-date Shoes for Men, 
Women and Children. 

Goods can be procured from us direct or through the exchange 
at your Post. Complete catalogue mailed upon application. 
Regulation Tan Service “hoes, with or without tips. $3. 75 and 1$ 5.00 
Regulation English Pigskin t uttee Leggins................ 6.50 
Regulation Black PEE Te TOONS wine caw dance ceudavcndsnina 10.00 


MEN’S RIDING BOOTS 
Men’s Russet Cali stiff Leg Riding Boots, regulation style.. $12.00 00 
Men's Enamel Leather Stiff Leg Riding Boots, regulation sty le. 12,00 








Newest Feature in Fas- ; 
tening Pigskin Leggins WOMEN’S RIDINC BOOTS 

Women’s French Calf Riding Boots..........ccccceceececeeuces $10 00 

$5.50 Women’s All Kid Stiff Leg Riding Boots..............e.eeeees 11,00 
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od Sap Test 


as pe! # will be passed more 
* we (or f Vink i \\ certainly, if your teeth 

" =) have been in good 
condition. 
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You must have 
good teeth for 
good health. Aid 


both by using— 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


cleans—preserves—polishes deliciously and antisep- 
tically. 


It prevents the growth of decay - germs and 
counteracts the effect of injurious mouth-acids. 


Also takes care of your gums—makes them firm 


and healthy. 


Just as Colgate’s efficiency acts as a body-guard 
against disease, so its delightful flavor, that leaves 
your mouth so cool and wholesome, proves that 
a “druggy” taste is nof necessary in a dentifrice. 
Endorsed by dentists and Army Dental Surgeons. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR® POST EXCHANGE 


42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 59,55 John St., N. Y., Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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OLT Automatic Pistol 


(CALIBER .45) 


THE MOST POWERFUL SMALL 
ARM EWER PRODUCED 


apacity of'magazine. 7 shots 
Length of Barrel. 5 inches 
Length over all. 8 inches 
Finish. Full blued. Checked 


walnut Stocks 


Weight. 335 ounces 


MARTFORD. CONN 






Accidental Discharge is Absolutely SQ u= 
Impossible with the Colt Automatic Pistol 








CATALOG OF ALL COLT MODELS SENT ON REQUEST 


REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC GUNS GATLING GUNS 


COLT’S His CO, TRC 











Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, oniy $50; $20 Cornets, only £10; $50 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
and instruction books at half. 
FREE! Big new prensa Musical epinglesermaznie and 

Supplies, profusely illustrated. Also a 5% piece of 

new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Plain Work, no 


American Goods 


WSS ASAE WY 


Best Work, full 
Imported escty 


We have many 


SSE CEE CO 





RICHARD SPRIN 


NS OSCE 


Light : Heavy 
Weight Weight 


“$18.00 $21.00 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


$38.00 $41.00 


other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


GE LEAVENWORTH, 
« KANSAS. 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 
SRP BERENS. LEE NE NEN PDI. NLA APP 


ESE, 


LP SI ASS EE RE AES LP LEE SSIS SS SO BEISE 








311 Tan Calf, 


measur over 





Sixth Avenue and Nineteen 





Regulations Boots 2 Leggins. 


Style No. 
783 Black Calf Boots .............-.s00% $12.00 
TOO. TAM CAT BOGUS osc icssccocssccscsees 12.00 
752 All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
847 Tan Pigskin Puttee................. 7.00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
Style SERVICE SHOES 
No. 
S12 Tan Sy Singie Sole, Blucher 

SOMME diiron tiie ver kena iccanassoeanias 6.00 
314 ina Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 


Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 


331 Tan Calif, Btutcher Cut............ 5.00 
337 Tan Calf, 

When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 


Biutoner Cut... 6 660.0552 50 


riding breeches. 


me Alexander 


th Street. NEW YORK. 
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The BLICK™"@= TYPEWRITERS 


Built in three styles: No.5, $40; No. 7, $50; No. 8, $60. 


a (No. 8 has Decimal Tabulator and Back Spacer.) 

. : 

; : pri Writing in Sight, Type Interchangeable, per- 

Dim ba te : ’ h: } mitting use of different styles or languages on the 
ab { 


same machine. Portable and Fully Guaranteed. 
We furnish Aluminum Machines at an ad- 
vance of $10 per machine. Very Lightand Portable. 








ee 
SEIN Ny 


Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


LET US BIND YOUR CAVALRY JOURNALS 
AND OTHER BOOKS 


A good binding will not only preserve them for years 
but will add to the appearance of your library 


Saml Dodsworth Book Co., 
PRINTERS, BOOK BINDERS AND OFFICE OUTFITTERS. 
5211-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 














SCliMtliOn 


BAIT 
vourHook | FISHING TACKLE 
THEY BITE For all Waters Fresh or Salt 


Tent Cots, Camp Beds, Outing and Camping 
co : ‘ 
Supplies of every kind. 


Official quality 


ATHLETIC GOODS, 
BASE BALL, TENNIS, 
GOLF, BICYCLES, 


Our Catalog 945 shows it all. Its next 
best to seeing the Largest Concern of its 
kind in the world. 


Schriilsre,. Lym 


UP TOWN STORE WHOLESALE 
1216-18 GRAND AVE. 710-718 MAIN ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 



































DINING * 
CAR ** 
SER VICE 


the Rock Island Kind 


plays a most imporant part in the pleasure 





of a railway journey. 

The best the markets afford, properly 
cooked and perfectly served amid surround- 
ings which are restful and in an atmo- 
sphere of good taste, prepares one to fully 
enjoy the scenery and pleasing incidents 
of travel. 

These are inseparable elements of good 


the Rock Island Kind 


For Reservations on Sleeping Cars 
Call 150 Either ’ Phone. 
Jj. M. A L ss E N 9 


General Agent, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN PLAN 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 


H. C. BURCH, Proprietor. 
















WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 























ALSO CLEANS 
ALL ARTICLES MADE 


"oot CANVAS 

















“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 25e. “Star’’ size,l0c. Per dozen $2.00 and 75e. 

“ELITE”? combination for restoring color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. 
“Baby Elite,” size 10e. Per dozen $2.00 and 85e. 

“QUICK WHITE” makes dirty canvas shoes clean 
and white. In liquid form so it can be quickly and easily 
applied. No white dust. Will mot rub off. A sponge in 
every package, so ulways ready for use. Two sizes, 25c 
and i0c. Per dozen $1.75 aud 75ce. 

“suUPERB,”’’ (a paste) for polisbing all Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 
Per dozen 75c. 

“BOBSTON,”’’ a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes, 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing, 
25e. Per dozen $2.00 
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i THE KANSAS CITY-WESTERN 








o’clock ( midnight.) 





RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Trolley Cars leave 10th and Main Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo., for Leavenworth and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas every hour, on the even hour, beginning at 
6:00 a. m., last car leaving at 11:15 p. m., 
Saturday and Sunday when last car leaves at 12:00 


J. W. RICHARDSON, 
General whan 


except 
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We can secure 
any 
Military Book 
for Vou. 
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fine quality 
will at once 
commend them 


to the 
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| MOET & CHANDON 
_ CHAMPAGNE 
EPERNAY- FRANCE 

MOA Kes; RB C® Sele lecernrs © 
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MOET & CHANDON T & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 
*“VERY DRY”’ ‘*BRUT”’ 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 











